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Second Thoughts 


S is inevitable, a great part of this issue of The Economist 
is taken up with the various aspects of the American loan 
agreement. The text of the agreement itself, together with a 
summary of the American commercial proposals and of the 
Statistics presented by the British negotiators is printed on 
pages 867 to 875. The commercial proposals are examined in 
some detail in an article on page 853 and a further article on 
page 876 explores the technical prospects for the British balance 
of payments. An attempt must be made here to draw the threads 
together. 

It is clear that opinion in the political parties is very divided, 
Discipline will bring all but a very few of the Labour members 
into the Government’s lobby, but there are very few who would 
go even as far as Sir Stafford Cripps in positive praise of the 
agreement ; the great majority, like the Government itself, obey 
the whips only out of fear of the scorpions of super-austerity 
that would follow upon rejection. The Conservatives, being re- 
lieved of immediate responsibility, are, on a matter such as this, 
Which cuts across party lines, a truer reflection of public opinion. 
They are divided between those who, like Sir John Anderson, 
tegard the agreement as a necessary evil and those who, like 
Mr Boothby, regard it merely as an evil. On the whole, the 
former sentiment predominates, but the mood on both sides of 
the House is unmistakably depressed and nervous. Needs must 
when the devil drives ; but few people pretend that they are 
\mpelled by anything more pleasant. 

This irritated mood is enhanced by the precipitancy with 


which the whole business is being rushed through. It is to be 
signed, sealed and delivered within a few days of the first official 
announcement. This .would be very hurried in any event ; but 
the sense of grievance is the greater in view of the repeated 
promises both of the last Government and of this one that the 
House of Commons would be given an opportunity to discuss 
the Bretton Woods Agreements before any decision was taken 
to ratify it. That promise has not been kept. It is no exeuse to 
say that the vote of the House itself is the only decision ; in fact. 
as everybody knows, it is the Government’s resolution that is 
decisive and the plain meaning of the promise was that there 
would be a discussion before the Government made up its mind. 
The point is more than one of punctilio, for at every stage in the 
long proceeding from the first “ experts’ plan” to the Final 
Act of the Bretton Woods Conference itself, the critics have 
been fobbed off with the soothing promise that nothing was 
finally decided and that there would be a full and frank dis- 
cussion later on. Nothing could hardly be less democratic or 
more devious and disengenuous than the way in which the whole 
subject has been withheld from authoritative discussion until it 
is now rushed through under pressure of a threat. For the clear 
breach of faith the present Cabinet is the most responsible 
(though probably least able to help itself). Buta heavy share of 
the responsibility also falls on the last Cabinet and on the 
official advisers of both. ' 

In the decisions that have been taken, by the Government last 
week and by Parliament this weck, necessity has been the chief 
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argument. Without dollars to draw upon in the next few years, 
the standard of living in this country could not be sustained. 
Whether or not it is true that the sterling area would break up 
under the strain of supplying Britain’s needs without immediate 
payment, the supplies of many essential commodities are simply 
not available except from dollar sources. But it certainly requires 
a very compelling necessity to secure the swallowing of such a 
bitter pill. In the complex of agreements that have been bound 
together—the loan agreement, Bretton Woods and the com- 
mercial proposals—there is something to displease everybody. 
So various are the causes. of indignation that it is worth while 
trying to isolate those that really matter from those that are 
pin-pricks. 

The burdens of the loan agreement itself are not one of the 
major matters. It is, of course, aggravating to find that our 
reward for losing a quarter of our total national wealth in the 
common cause is to pay tribute for half a century to those who 
have been enriched by the war. But when the emotions thus 
aroused have settled, the payment of £35 million a year, subject 
in part to a waiver clause, is not going to make the difference 
between life and death for the British economy. Indeed, once 
the preliminary hurdle is taken of regarding a repayable, interest- 
bearing loan as the proper way of casting up the accounts of so 
fruitful a partnership, it is even possible to admire the generosity 
of the Americans. The amount is large and the rate of interest 
low, if the comparison is with inter-governmental loans of the 
past, and the insertion of the waiver clause is quite unpre- 
cedented. Moreover, to accept $650 million in full and final 
settlement of all Lend-Lease obligations, which stand in the 
books at a figure forty times larger, is a courageous thing for any 
American negotiators to put forward. 


* 


It is not the loan or its repayment that is causing alarm and 
despondency in this country, but the wider conditions attaching 
to it. Some of those conditions are absolute, since they are 
embodied in the Financial Agreement itself or in the Final Act 
of Bretton Woods. Those that are contained in the commercial 
proposals are still provisional, since they have to go to an inter- 
national conference. for acceptance, rejection or amendment. 
But the British Government are bound to support them in the 
conference, and unless and until we are rescued by some other 
nation’s obstinacy, these commercial proposals must be regarded 
as at least provisionally binding. The Prime Minister’s soothing 
assurances are too reminiscent of those that were given, in very 
similar circumstances, about: Bretton Woods to carry any 
conviction at all. 

One of the documents released last week and summarised on 
later pages contains the statistical material presented by the 
British negotiators. It is an admirably clear and eloquent demon- 
stration of the losses and dislocation forced upon the British 
economy by the war and of the burdens that will now have to be 
carried. It is said that the American negotiators were very much 
impressed by these facts. But they did not dare pay any atten- 
tion to them. Confronted with the manifest fact that the British 
economy is crippled and bleeding and condemned to a task of 
reorganisation that would tax the energies and ingenuity of any 
people, they have felt impelled by Congressional pressure to act 
as if Britain were an indolent defaulter, well able to perform 
everything demanded of it but prone to swing the lead, and 
therefore, for its own good, to be bound over to a severe regimen. 

It has long been a commonplace that British exports will have 
to be increased by 50 per cent above their 1938 volume ; the 
financial burdens now assumed raise the figure to 75 per cent. 
In 1938 the exports of the United Kingdom were just over 10 
per cent of the world total, so that if they are to rise by three- 
quarters an extra volume of trade must be won equal to 74 per 
cent of the world total, either by taking it away from others or 
by securing the lion’s share of any likely increase in the total. 
This by itself would be a gigantic task. But it understates 
the real problem. The whole of the increase will necessarily 
be concentrated on manufactures, and if the total is to rise by 
75 per cent the volume of manufactured exports, which were 
72 per cent of the total before the war, will have to rise by just 
over 100 per cent. But British manufactured exports in 1937 
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amounted to 19 per cent of the world total in this 
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op mer eq international trade 

Clearly, if this can be done at all, it will require the use of 
every possible begins weapon in the armoury, of every 
trump card in the pack. It is all very well to say that reciproca 
bargains, preferences, quotas, subsidies, blocked balances and 
exchange controls can be abused. Of course they can ; but they 
can also be used legitimately and they certainly will have to te 
used if the task is to be accomplished. It might be reasonable 
to assume heavy additional financial burdens if our hands were 
left entirely free to win such trade as we could. Conversely 
it might be reasonable to join with the Americans in declaring 
no trumps (or rather in accepting their long suit as trumps) if 
our load were lightened by a very large free grant of dollars 
But to be required to accept the heavier burdens and the restric. 
tions on freedom of action together—and at once—is very hard 
indeed. It is right to ask a willing horse to pull a heavy load ; it 
may be permissible to fit a bearing rein ; but it is surely wron 
to increase the load and tighten the bearing rein just when the 
hill is at its steepest. It is very difficult to understand how an 
man in his senses can think that the obligations now >be 
assumed can possibly be fulfilled. It is not the annuity of £3; 
million to America that is so frightening, but the chronic deficit 
of at least ten times that amount that would seem to be the all 
but inevitable consequence of the subsidiary conditions. 

This crippling of Britain’s bargaining strength is the first of 
the major objections. We cannot accept the American doctrine 
of “ non-discrimination ” and hope to get our exports up to the 
required level. We cannot survive without the methods that are 
called “ reciprocal ” by those who practise them and “ bilateral ” 
by those who object. Unless we are free to use our great import 
market as a bargaining lever we cannot hope to find the necessary 
markets for our exports. This issue had better be faced quite 
squarely, and there is no need to feel shame-faced about it. 
Every nation in the world practises discrimination in one form 
or another. The Americans discriminate quite openly and power- 
fully in their loan policy, in their shipping laws and most ostenta- 
— in their immigration restrictions. We have at least as 
= patentee to employ the methods of discrimination that 

The second major defect of the proposals is that they virtually 
= out any possibility of a planned expansion of ieicnntees 
trade. Much is being made of the fact that they provide for 
State trading. But they do so only with severe restrictions. All 
nations plan their foreign trade to some degree. Few of them 
can afford a deficit in the balance of payments, so that they are 
compelled to seek at least an approximate balance between 
imports and exports. The only way in which a nation, acting by 
itself, whether it goes in for state trading or not, can achieve such 
a balance is by cutting imports ; the only way in which it can 
plan its trade is downwards. The system of international trade 
ae eeoncel leaves a state free to restrict its imports, whether 

yt tariff or by quota. The only way in which a state can plan its 
o € upwards is by entering into agreements with other states 
or the mutual assurance of export markets—and that is to be 
manned : . amping balance of payments is to be cured, as in 
= pa: i y shortening the long leg. So far from encouraging 
: search for means of restoring the balance by lengthening 
€ short leg, all such endeavours are banned. Equally banned 
-_ 0-2 plans that might be laid for raising the standard of 
me area dependencies by ensuring them stable markets 
: pa mere country. And all this in the sacred name of 
€ ban on reciprocity will immeasurably obstruct the 
ceserstion of balance to the British Soathaetlonal accounts. The 
on planned expansion will prevent any extension into the 
= of foreign trade of the policy of full employment, which 
vill thus be hobbled from the start. The astonishing prt 
cipitancy with which the currency conditions—and presumably 
the commercial conditions also—are to be applied will remove 
the breathing spell which it is the object of the dollar loan 
provide. All this, no doubt, is unavoidable. Beggars cannot be 
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A Government 


HE four Powers occupying Germany have from the first 

held divergent views about their commitments and responsi- 
bilities in Europe and it was inevitable that sooner or later 
these different views should lead to a direct clash of policy. The 
Americans are naturally the least committed to prolonged inter- 
vention in European affairs. It could be foreseen that they would 
wish to reduce their army of occupation and their military 
government as speedily as possible, and that in consequence 
they weuld favour an early transfer of administration to the 
Germans. They intend, indeed, to carry out this transfer in their 
own zone, at all but the very highest level, at the beginning of 
the New Year, and President Truman has taken the lead in 
pressing for the establishment of certain organs of central 
government for the whole country. His proposals follow the 
agreement reached at Potsdam that 

certain essential central German administrative departments, 

headed by State Secretaries, shall be established, particularly in 

the fields of finance, transport, communications, foreign trade 
and industry. 

The Americans are, in fact, ready to go further than what 
has hitherto been the popular conception of the meaning of the 
Potsdam agreements. In a directive issued by Mr Byrnes to the 
American War Department and published in Washington on 
December 11th, it is envisaged that Germany will recover 
complete control of its economic life by 1950 and that any 
limitations after that date on German economic power should 

be designed to prevent German rearmament and not to restrict 

or reduce the German standard of living. 

The Russians may find this haste to restore the German 
position unpalatable, but the preservation of a large system of 
control in Germany is a heavy drain on their depleted man- 
power. At Potsdam, they were reliably reported to be ready 
to go further than their Allies towards setting up a Central 
German administration. They have not defined their attitude 
recently, but they are unlikely to put obstacles in the way of 

resident Truman’s proposals. 

The British position is more complex. On the one hand, the 
British were a party to the Potsdam agreements. They have no 
particular reason to wish to perpetuate longer than is strictly 
necessary the cumbrous instrument of military government and 
are already having some difficulty in keeping or finding the right 
kind of officer and official for the job. On the other, they are, 
among the Big Three, the Power most concerned with close 


and co-operative relations with France (though General de . 


Gaulle studiously ignores the fact). Whatever balancing ect 
tetween East and West may be the General’s conception of 
foreign policy, the fact remains that the needs of strategy alone 
make French and British policy indissoluble. French desires 
can be—and are—overridden with no particular misgivings in 
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for Germany ? 


Washington and Moscow. This cannot be the case in London. 
The British Government is compelled to take account of the 
French point of view and to seek to reconcile it with the policy 
of the Great Powers. 

But this is by no means easy. The French demand is, briefly, 
that no action shall be taken to set up the Central German 
Secretaryships of State until the Ruhr and the Rhineland have 
been cut off from Germany as effectively as are East Prussia 
or the other lands east of the Oder. They argue that the 
truncation of Germany in the East is bound to lead to German 
revisionism. If the Ruhr and the Rhineland are left under the 
control of a central German government, it will have not only 
the will but the means to conduct a war of revenge, and the 
full brunt of that war will once again be borne by France. 
The French therefore argue that only the separation of the 
Rhineland and the Ruhr from Germany can give them any 
real security. 

The British Government has not yet declared its policy, but 
at Sheffield last Sunday, Mr Hynd, the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster and the Minister responsible for British policy in 
Germany, rejected the American proposal that a centralised 
German administration should be set up for the British, Ameri- 
can and Russian zones, leaving the French in solitary disagrse- 
ment. Mr Hynd declared that 


the breakdown of Four-Power administration is something 

we do not want to see. We want to assist and.maintain Four- 

Power agreement on every matter. 

At the same time, the British Government has not denounced 
the Potsdam agreements and is known to believe in the necessity 
of a central German administration. Thus on the surface at 
least, British policy appears to be committed to two contra- 
dictory theses—that there shall be centralised departments but 
that the French who cbject to them shall not be excluded from 
the administration of Germany. Only a compromise can remove 
British policy from this deadlock, but so far there has been no 
indication of what the compromise could be. 

One proposal recently canvassed in the British press is that 
Great Britain should accept the logic of the French case, agree 
to the separation of the Ruhr and the Rhineland and confine 
the centralised administration to the remaining German terri- 
tories. It may be noted incidentally that British agreement is 
essential to the carrying out of the French proposal, since the 
British happen to occupy the Ruhr. If the French zone alone 
were separated from Germany, the risk seen by the French of a 
German industrial revival directed towards a revanche would 
not be removed. Thus, although M. Alphand has been sent to 
Moscow to secure Russian support, it is British support that 
is crucial to the French plan. But ought the British to support 
it? Can any real security be based on the proposal to cut off 
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-These questions are raised not to crab out of hand a proposal 


a further large area from Germany? The argument hardly 
bears closer examination. In the East, the policy of truncation 
was wrong—nothing can make it anything but a hideous in- 
justice—but it was decisive, for the peoples were moved and 
the territory now to be controlled by the Poles will contain no 
German irredenta. In the Ruhr and the Rhineland, the Germans 
are to remain, some sixteen millions of them. Whether they were 
annexed to France or set up in unwilling independence, they 
would certainly seek to unite themselves with their fellows in 
rump-Germany. Thus the agitation for revision would centre 
not in the East but in the West, where there would be Ger- 
mans living under foreign control and resenting it. The French 
proposals, to be maintained at all, would entail the willingness 
of France and Britain to maintain, until some unforeseeably 
distant date, armies of occupation, control commissions, security 
police powerful enough and ubiquitous enough to sit on the 
heads of sixteen million restive Germans. The experience of the 
first six months of occupation has made it clear that neither 
Britain nor France has the manpower for such a wasteful pur- 
pose. Nor in the long run does the prospect hold out any hope 
for peace and reconstruction in Western Europe. 

Yet a straight rejection of the French proposals is no basis 
for a compromise. Nor does it do justice to France’s legitimate 
desire for security and for safeguards against a repetition of 
German aggression. Is there any step short of dismemberment, 
annexation or forced independence that can reasonably be held 
to still France’s fears? The proposal has been put forward that a 
possible solution lies in separating the political and the economic 
aspects of control. It is argued that the political sovereignty 
of the peoples. of the Ruhr and the Rhineland could be left 
intact provided the basis of their war-making strength—the 
Ruhr-Rhine complex of industry—were removed from purely 
German control and placed under an international condo- 
minium whose task would be to develop the Ruhr’s industrial 
wealth not for Germany but for the whole of Europe. General 
de Gaulle clearly had some of the economic advantages of such 
a scheme in mind when, in an interview given to The Times last 
September he pointed out that 

if the nations whose welfare depends on the Ruhr coal and 

the Ruhr industry had the boldness to impose an international 

regime on that territory, they would have a common stake, the 
existence of which would lead the whole of the continent of 

Europe to co-operation. 

Unhappily, the General made it clear that he had in mind a 
political as well as an economic regime ; but even though a 
political separation would not work, could not an economic 
regime be designed which both in its controlling body and in 
its technical staff worked for and represented not Germany alone 
but all the interested nations of Western Europe? 

The creation of such a regime would be extremely difficult. 
The Economist has made no secret of its belief that such 
schemes for international control, however attractive theoreti- 
cally, become unworkable once any detailed attempt is made to 
work out their implications. For instance, is there any practical 
policy for the utilisation of the Ruhr’s resources upon which the 
interested nations could agree? The Big Three—let alone the 
others concerned—have already demonstrated the extreme diver- 
sity of their views about such a fundamental matter as the 
proper size of the Ruhr steel industry. Could they agree on the 
question whether there should or should not be an international 
steel cartel? How could export policy be decided when each of 
the governing powers would naturally be more concerned to 


- protect its own markets than to devise a policy in the Ruhr’s 


own interests? Again, could the support of industrialists and 
trade unions in the Western countries ever be won for so 
sweeping an industridl experiment? Who would elect the govern- 
ing boards, and could they be composed in such a, way as to 
give them a chance of agreeing on the policies they were to 
pursue? To whom would they be responsible? Would the mass 
of German workers co-operate with an international managerial 
class? Does the technical manpower exist for a large body of 
non-German managers and controllers? If not, and Germans 
had to be used, how could the international controlling body 
safeguard itself against sabotage by its German managers? 
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which may indeed carry within it the basis for a com 
with the French. Still less ought the existence of diffic 
absolve the British Government from considering the possibjli; 

of such a solution in what one must hope is its current, teh 
search for a way out of the deadlock in which its policy is heig 

But these questions illustrate the work that has yet to be devoted 
to any such plan before it can be declared practicable. 

Are there other alternatives? The most obvious and the 
simplest to formulate would be the immediate working out of ; 
convention for the prohibition to Germany of any military 
armaments—not for the detailed and difficult control of Ger. 
man industrial processes and policies but for the total prohibj- 
tion of specific “ end-products ” such as aircraft, guns, tanks and 
warships, to which would probably have to be added any forms 
of atomic energy. Such a convention could be drawn up by 
France and Great Britain, defining exactly the measures they 
are prepared to propose to the other Powers, the special security 
arrangements they will underwrite for Western Europe, the 
commitments they are prepared to accept to see that the abolj- 
tion of all armaments in Germany is efficient and sustained. 
An effort could be made to give the French a very prominen: 
place in the arrangements for inspection, backed by a clear right 
of independent action in the event of proved breaches, and these 
rights could be reinforced by specific and automatic British 
commitments to support such French action. No such detailed 
programme has been worked out so far. If the British were to 
offer a constructive plan, it might go some way to convince 
France that they were in earnest in their determination not to 
repeat the mistakes of 1935, when the Germans announced 
rearmament, or of 1936, when the Rhineland was reoccupied. 

The alternative to finding a compromise solution—to shelve 
the question both of central government for Germany and of 
the future status of the Ruhr and the Rhineland—only delays 
a problem which must sooner or later be solved. It also leaves 
the Allies with insoluble technical problems in Germany, per- 
petuates disruption and disaster in the heart of Europe and will 
in any case lead to a collision between American and possibly 
Russian policy on the one hand and the British and the French 
on the other. There can be no going back on the Potsdam 
decisions to centralise German administration. It follows that it 
is over the Ruhr that a compromise must be sought. 

There can be no retreat from Potsdam ; indeed, it is obvious 
that the Potsdam agreement does not go far enough. To set up 
centralised economic departments without a corresponding cen- 
tralised political control is to invite trouble. The various minis- 
tries will exercise very great influence over German life. The 
men in key positions in finance, industry, and transport will 
inevitably be moulding the future shape of German society. 
But whether the shape is politically desirable, whether the 
Germany to emerge is democratic or totalitarian, whether it 
is to be controlled by popular vote or by “ unpolitical ” techni 
cians—these questions will be settled almost by chance, under 
the remote control of more or less well informed foreign com- 
missioners. This procedure must invite the resurgence of 
fascism and perpetuate the political irresponsibility of ordinary 
citizens. It would build up nothing to take the place of 
detailed foreign supervision and when the period of occupation 
comes to an end (there is no “ if” about it) the only choices 
would be chaos or, more probably, a new authoritarian German 
regime. Centralised German departments are safe only under the 
control of a central political German government, made up of 
party leaders and conscious of a political responsibility to rebuild 
Germany on democratic lines. The political parties in all zones 
have shown energy and proved their will to live. The best 
education they can be given in practical democracy is to take 
over the work of creating and administering a democratic state. 
It can be argued that for these reasons, the establishment of 2 
political central government is more urgent even than the 
creation of centralised technical ts. Thus, it is one 
more and very potent reason for secking a way out of the 
deadlock ‘into which the y over the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland has thrust Allied policy. Since the British have most 
clearly expressed the refusing to abandon either 
Four-Power Agreement or the Potsdam decisions—they have 4 
special responsibility to evolve a solution. 
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The Trade Proposals 


1 terms of the Anglo-American Loan Agreement im- 
plicitly assume that Britain will ratify the Bretton Woods 
understanding. They must also be read in conjunction with 
the American proposals on world trade and employment, which 
are summarised as adequately as space permits on pages 869 to 
873 of this issue. The proposals project into the world sphere 
the pattern of American economic thought and mastery which 
govern the Loan Agreement ; both Governments have accepted 
them as a basis for discussion at the world conference on trade 
to be held next summer ; and they will clearly govern the scope 
and speed of advance towards a high and stable level of world 
trade and employment, without which the loan and Bretton 
Woods will be useless symbols. 

A formal document of this kind must deal in moral generali- 
ties: such as economic co-operation ; equity in economic 
relations between states ; removal of trade barriers and dis- 
criminations ; and expansion of multilateral trade. These are 
impeccable aims on paper, and all right-thinking nations would 
automatically subscribe to them, just as they would to a doctrine 
of non-aggression. If the object of the exercise were the academic 
one of drawing up a code of commercial conduct applicable to 
astable, ordered and equitable world, then this document would 
be most acceptable. Indeed, it could be criticised for not being 
more uncompromising in its pursuit of free trading conditions. 
Those people in this country who are still attached to the ideal 
of free trade cannot give other than the most hearty welcome to 
such an attempt to put into concrete form principles whose 
validity cannot be questioned. 

But this is not a stable, an ordered or an equitable world. 
For a whole generation the world has rocketed from war-born 
inflation to deep deflation and back again. The normal routes 
of trade have been ploughed up and new ones laid out on any 
but economic principles. Great Britain, specifically, has lost a 
quarter of its whole national wealth. Needing to expand its 
export trades, it has been forced by the compulsions of war 
(and by the demands of American policy) to cut them to shreds. 
Other countries have been even more seriously lamed by the 
war. Others again, however, have been put in positions of great 
competitive advantage. The nearer the conditions of trade 
return to complete competitive freedom at this moment, the 
larger is the advantage they confer on those who (through no 
merit of their own) are ready to start. There will be those in this 
country whose devotion to the principles of free trade ruat coelum 
is so absolute that they will accept with enthusiasm any docu- 
ment which has that as its object. There will be others so 
addicted to restrictive protectionism that they will condemn 
it with equally little thought. Neither of these easy answers 
is open to those who, while fully accepting the principles of free 
trade, are also alive to the difficulties of the moment. For them 
the only course is to ask, for each section of the document. 
whether the immediate application of the principles embodied 
in it would, in present circumstances, be a step towards freer 
and fuller trade or a step further into dislocation and injustice. 


* 


The proposals themselves admit practical limitations to the 
theoretical solution ; they abound in qualifications, and they 
trim the basic postulates freely to fit present-day facts—but only 
those that are visible to American eyes. It is extremely difficult 
to translate such a document, compact of ideals and reserva- 
tions, into practical terms and intentions. It is based‘on the 
underlying assumption that Bretton Woods will automatically 
solve many problems of world employment and trade which 
would otherwise fall to the proposed International Trade Organ- 
isation. It may be so. It is also conceivable that the complex 
machinery of the ITO wil! be capable of dealing quickly and 
effectively with the multitude of problems that will remain. 
If world trade can be buoyed up by a large and stable volume 
of purchases by the United States, many of these problems 
would be soluble. Without it. the administrative forms now 


specified will remain a dead-letter, covering any number of con- 
tingencies on paper, and solving none of the world’s difficulties 
in practice. 

The largest practical question which the proposals invite is 
simply this: are they fair between the world’s largest trading 
nations, America and Britain? Certain omissions suggest part 
of the answer. The document argues for freer trade without 
facing its full implications. For example, it is silent about the 
different trade policies required of creditor and debtor 
countries if world stability is to be approached. Nowhere does it 
say or imply that the largest creditor nation of all time ought 
to have the largest import surplus of all time. Indeed, its approach 
to the contributions to the freeing of world trade that are to 
be asked from the United States Congress is gingerly in the 
extreme. It smacks of the trade problems of the pre-war de- 
pression, rather than those of a dislocated post-war world. It 
1s concerned as much with surpluses of raw materials and their 
orderly disposal as with the removal of restrictive practices in 
the trade in manufactures. There is no hint of a condemnation 
of the American practice of making “ tied ” loans which commit 
the borrower to spend the proceeds in the lending country, 
although this is fully as discriminatory—indeed, more so—than 
any preference or “ bilateral” trade agreement. Nothing is said 
in objection to tied conditions attaching to commodity agree- 
ments. For instance, nothing in the proposals would appear to 
inhibit the United States from insisting on the “ right ” to carry 
a given percentage of the world trade of a commodity in surplus 
supply, as a condition for entering a disposal scheme—as it 
has already suggested in the case of cotton. Indeed, there does 
not appear to be any reference at al! to shipping, the one 
industry in which Britain has a clear competitive advantage over 
America and the one industry where discrimination, subsidies 
and restrictive practices are not to be barred. 
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These omissions sufficiently indicate the guiding doctrine ot 
the proposals ; they reflect the ambitions to export and lend, 
rather than the responsibilities of creditor status. The British 
negotiators would appear to have limited their efforts—not 
without success, in some cases—to softening and qualifying the 
many prohibitions of British practices. They appear to have 
accepted, almost by default, the underlying assumption that it 
is Britain and British practices that have been the great obstacles 
to the freedom of international trade in the past, and that 
America and American practices are free from guilt. Even the ex- 
ception, the height of the American tariff, is not pressed very 
hard. The proposals aim at “a substantial reduction of tariffs 
and the elimination of tariff preferences ”"—in accordance with 
the guiding principles of Article VII of the mutual aid agree- 
ments. Both measures are to be taken in conjunction, but the 
word “ substantial” is not defined and the reduction of tariffs 
is, in any case, subject to an escape clause, of unstated duration, 
“to prevent sudden and widespread injury to the producers 
concerned.”” Even so, the document assumes that a reduction 
of tariff rates is all that America ought to be called upon to con- 
tribute. Here, again, the real point is missed. Tariff reductions 
are only the means ; the end is the transformation of the United 
States into an importing country. Tariff reductions might be an 
ineffective means to that end, since the American tariff is so 
high that reductions which were quite “ substantial” on paper 
might be quite ineffective in practice. Yet until the United 
States has an import surplus, any liberalisation of international 
trade will be very difficult. This point, which should be stressed 
with the most dogmatic clarity, is reduced to the murmur of a 
hint. Compared with the explicit procedure on elimination of 
preferences, this sort of vagueness will hardly carry conviction 
in the ears of debtor countries. It is a real shortcoming of the 
proposals that they give no greater precision to this crucial 
matter that is contained in Article VII itself ; and scepticism 
about the effective reduction of high tariff systems must remain. 
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Similar reservations apply to the section which deals with 
export and import subsidies. The proposals do not condemn 
subsidies ; they require merely that a country which grants a 
subsidy should inform the ITO and be prepared to discuss it 
with other members. In the particular case of export subsidies, 
the requirement that differential home and export prices should 
cease within three years of the establishment of the ITO 
is whittled away under an escape clause, and further weakened 
in the case of commodities in “ burdensome world surplus.” As 
they stand, these clauses would not prevent a continual policy 
of export subsidies for agricultural products (including, as par- 
ticular examples out of many, American cotton and wheat), for 
they provide no effective sanctions towards the reduction of 
production and no effective time-limits for the disposal of 
surpluses. 

Quantitative restrictions on trade are banned in general in a 
single sentence. But the principle, unexceptionable in theoretical 
form, is so diluted with practical and necessary reservations to 
make it work that it scarcely affects the proposals. Exceptions 
must be made for post-war dislocation, for temporary shortages, 
and to enable local surpluses of agricultural products to be 
liquidated. Restrictions are admitted to correct disequilibrium 
in a member’s balance of payments—a very mecessary reserva- 
tion for British interests, though it is sad to see so large a loop- 
hole for restriction inserted in the document unaccompanied by 
any provisions for balancing trade by expanding exports rather 
than by restricting imports. Further, the proposals contemplate 
inter-governmental arrangements for the disposal of primary 
commodities in surplus supply, governed by the findings 
of study groups and by agreements running initially for 
not more than five years. These proposals are reasonable, by 
comparison with the policies of typical restriction schemes in 
the past, for they at least seek a long-term solution by a shift 
of resources from over-expanded producing ‘industries, and 
demand that the consumer shall have an equal voice in the 
operation of the schemes. The process is one of almost clinical 
purity; it is orderly, non-discriminatory, and conducted with 
full publicity. But the balance of consumer advantage might 
well lie with the United States. 
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It has been claimed for the proposals that they are framed 
in such a form as to admit state trading and private trading 
on equal terms. State monopolies are enjoined to follow com- 
mercial policies in determining domestic prices (though the 
proposals do not refer to export prices). But how does a “ com- 
mercial policy” affect such state trading enterprises as bulk 
purchase? The proposals state explicitly that “ members engag- 
ing in state trading in any form should accord equality of 
treatment to all other members.” This would rule out any under- 
takings to purchase the entire production of a commodity from 
a particular country at a fixed price—to take an example, for 
the purchase by Britain of lamb from New Zealand—in return 
for a corresponding volume of exports. To ask Britain to make 
such a sacrifice before world trade can approach equilibrium is 
demanding the total abandonment of its single advantage—that 
of being the world’s best customer. In the case of British 
Dominions, a concealed subsidy to ensure supplies under bulk 
contracts, though “ uncommercial ” to the ITO, might be highly 
commercial for Britain, compared with the greater cost of sub- 
sidies to home producers. Moreover, since the United Kingdom 
and the colonies are to be treated as separate customs areas, any 
agreement to purchase the output of a colony at more than the 
world price, either to relieve its destitution (as, for example, 
West Indies sugar) or to assist its development, is ruled out. 

The preoccupation of the document with commodity 
problems, as distinct from the freeing of trade in manufactures, 
must be emphasised. It is implicit in the slight reference to tariff 
reductions. And it is significant that Chapter IV, which deals 
with restrictive business practices, is the shortest of the oper- 
ative chapters. Here again, the intentions are ostensibly good, 
and the means plainly feeble. Cartels, price-fixing arrangements, 
division of markets, restriction of production and suppression 
of invention are roundly and rightly condemned. “ There 
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should be individual and concerted efforts by members of the 
Organisation ” to curb them. The Organisation should “receive 
complaints” against private international combination; 
(not, apparently, against combinations confined to a Single 
country); it should request reports and “make recommenda. 
tions to the appropriate members for action in accordance with 
their respective laws and procedures.” To suppose that thi; 
kind of consultative and persuasive technique will produce effec. 
tive remedies would be wildly optimistic ; it offers scope for the 
maximum of excited complaint, and the minimum of promp 
action. And the cartels and combinations, national as well as 
international, would have little to fear. 


* 


The present document, it should be remembered, is a se 
of proposals, not an agreed convention. It is to be put before 
the nations next summer and nobody can say in what form it 
will emerge from the ordeal by conference. But if it were to 
be adopted exactly as it stands, what would be the practical 
effect? There is a wide difference in precision between the 
various provisions. The clauses against discrimination (or rather, 
against the American definition of discrimination) are the most 
precise. Anything in the nature of long-term reciprocal trading 
agreements at fixed prices would be ruled out ; no country could 
bargain access to its own market against access for its goods to 
another country’s market ; and existing preferences would have 
to be reduced. At the other extreme, the extreme of vagueness, 
is the amount of tariff reduction that would have to be under- 
taken. The other provisions lie in between these two extremes. 
Commodity restriction schemes are not banned but made very 
difficult and export subsidies are made easier on raw materials 
than on manufactures. In short, those devices which could be 
used by Britain to its advantage are banned with the greater 
degrees of explicitness ; those that assist American exports wit) 
the greater degrees of vagueness. If these proposals became a 
convention in their present form, their effect would be to exact 
an immediate and precise contribution from Britain in return 
for promises from others which shade away in vagueness until, 
at the American extreme, they require almost no change at all 
in present American practices. Those who are most enthusiastic 
for the liberation of international trade might pause and ask 
themselves whether, at this juncture, a convention which still 
further reduced Britain’s bargaining power and still further 
enhanced America’s advantages would be likely to work in the 
long run, or even in the short, towards the liberation and ex- 
pansion of international trade. 

Clearly, the proposals raise as many questions as they attempt 
to answer. And there is room for blunt doubt whether a docu- 
ment in this form can be adequately and objectively debated by 
a world conference without the most detailed preliminary con- 
sultation between Great Britain and the Dominions, and aiso 
between Britain and Western European countries. It is extremely 
doubtful whether, by next summer, the immediate dislocation 
of the war will be sufficiently cleared up to enable European 
countries to undertake permanent trade commitments beyond 
a general agreement broadiy in sympathy with the plan and 
therefore not binding in detail. The Americans, in this as in 
other directions, are forcing the pace ; and they run the isk. 
in so doing, of failing to convince the deficit countries that ITO 
and Bretton Woods will together liberate and expand world 
trade sufficiently to enable them to pay their way and meet 
their debts. It is conceivable that after some years of painful 
readjustment of trading connections, ITO might play a patt 
in encouraging an expansion of trade based on new post-wat 
foundations. But its postulates assume that the foundations 
are already laid down and that trade can be switched on at 
short notice. That some realism exists in American economic 
thinking is clear from the care and the attempted balance of 
the trade and employment proposals. Yet it is an old-world 
realism strangely out of touch with the economic sufferings and 
the far-reaching dislocation of a large part of the world. The 
final test is whether America can bring itself in line with the 
requirements of its debtors and with its new responsibilities 
as the world’s greatest creditor. 
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Safer Railways 


HIS is an age of sudden death and large-scale destruction ; 

yet it is a curious fact of mass psychology, that the public, 
all too little moved by death on the roads, is still disagreeably 
shocked by a railway smash. The recent crop of train accidents 
has prompted questions whether safety standards on British 
railways have declined. After a war which has stretched the 
material and physical resources of the railways to the limit, 
there are obvious arguments against measuring these standards 
by a single year’s accidents. In 1943, only four passengers lost 
their lives in train accidents ; last year, the total was 12 ; but 
this year’s death roll will be much heavier in consequence 
of the Bourne End derailment, and but for providential 
good fortune, many passengers might have lost their lives in the 
Ecclefechan collision last Juby. Not that passengers are the only 
victims—there are more casualties among railway servants— 
and there are more accidents from entering, alighting or falling 
from trains than from collisions and derailments. 

Yet recent accidents confirm that the war has interrupted 
an improvement in railway safety during the previous twenty 
years. Figures based on all movemeni on rail show that the 
number killed annually (passengers, railway servants, aad 
others) per million train miles fell from 1.8 for 1915-19, to 1.1 
‘or 1920-24 ; 0.9 for 1925-29 ; 0.7 for 1930-34 ; rose slightly 
(0 0.8 for 1935-39 ; and then jumped to 1.3 in 1940-44. The 
adverse figure for 1940-44 reflects an inevitable fall in stan- 
dards of maintenance and care, and the interrupted installation 
of new safety devices, during the war—but it is still true that 
in 1944 only one passenger per 150 millions carried was killed. 

There are two principal safety improvements which the rail- 
ways were developing before the war and may be expected to 
extend in future—better signalling, and automatic control of 
trains to ensure that signal warnings are observed by drivers. 
On the signalling side, great strides have been made since the 
block system was made compulsory in 1889. The block system 
ensures the maintenance of a definite space interval between 
trains, so long as signalmen and drivers observe the rules. To 
safeguard the signalman against error, mechanical checks were 
first introduced, but it is now generally agreed that only electrical 
‘tack circuiting provides a guarantee that signalling mistakes can 
be eliminated. So long as a section of track is occupied by a train 
(or, for that matter, a runaway truck), the track circuit will be 
closed electrically, and the signalman will be unable to accept 
another train to enter the block until it is cleared. On fast 
main lines, track circuiting has been greatly extended in recent 
years. It is continuous from Coulsdon to Brighton, from 
Woking to Basingstoke, from York to Darlington, and from 
Euston to Watford, to give some main line examples, end 
throughout the London Transport railways. It is the biggest 
single defence against mistakes or confusion on the part of the 
signalman. And it is reinforced, at all modern stations, by 
mechanically-operated points and signals which are self-prov- 
ing, in the sense that the signalman is prevented by electro- 
mechanical controls from setting up contradictory routes in- 
volving danger for the trains he handles. 


* 


Another great step forward on the signalling side is the power- 
light signal. The semaphore with its oil lamp is disappearing, 
particularly on lines where traffic is dense and where an electric 
supply can be provided. Colour light signalling has obvious 
advantages in visibility, in clear weather and thick, and enables 
a greater concentration of traffic to be run quickly and safely 
over a main line so equipped. So it is natural that power light 
signalling has been most highly developed so far in conjunc- 


tion with automatic block working ; both serve the same pur- 


pose of rapid and safe movement of more trains ; both yield a 
return, under suitable traffic conditions, since they enable more 
intensive use to be made of existing railway capital. 

But the most infallible signalling system may be rendered 
worthless if drivers ignore its indications, and consequently 
discussion has increasingly centred on the best method of 


ensuring that drivers observe signals. A number of accidents 
during the past two years have resulted directly from disregard 
of signals—at Ilford, Romford, Ecclefechan, Caterham and 
(to judge from the evidence at the inquest on the victims) 
Bourne End. These accidents occurred in widely differing cir- 
cumstances of weather and operating conditions, but they have 
raised the question whether increased use of automatic train 
control equipment would have reduced their number. Auto- 
matic train control is not new ; it was introduced on the Great 
Western Railway in 1906, and is now a standard feature of its 
main lines; London Transport railways are equipped with 
automatic train stops which open the brake valves of any train 
attempting to pass a signal at danger ; and the other main lines, 
in varying degree, have been experimenting in recent years 
with other systems of ATC. Considerable progress has been 
made, and it is worth a brief review. 

There are two main systems of automatic train control in this 
country—the GWR system and the Hudd system (with which 
the LMS has been actively experimenting). Both are more 
accurately described as “warning control” systems. When a 
Great Western train approaches a “ distant” signal, an audible 
signal is given in the engine cab—a short bell ring if the signal 
is clear, and a blast from a hooter if it is at caution. These 
signals are conveyed froma ramp fixed between the run- 
ning rails, through which an electric current is passed 
when the signal is clear. If the signal is at caution (or if the 
apparatus has broken down), the collecting shoe on the engine 
is not energised, and the train brakes are automatically applied ; 
the driver can, however, cancel the brake application by press- 
ing a button and resume full control of the train—an essential 
reintroduction of the human element to meet differences in 
speed and make-up of trains. The Hudd system is also worked 
in conjunction with the “distant” signal (to give advance 
warning of the state of the “ home ” signal, at which the train 
must be stopped if it is “ on”), but mechanically it differs from 
the GWR system. As the train approaches the “ distant ” signal, 
it first passes over a permanent magnet between the rails, and 
then over a second magnet a few yards further on ; the second 
magnet is energised if the signal is clear, and is dead if it is at 
caution. The first magnet opens a valve which sounds a horn ; 
the second closes the valve if the signal is clear, and produces 
a short hoot. If the signal is at caution, the horn continues to 
sound, and the brakes are applied, though the driver can cancel 
their automatic application by pressing a vigilance button. 
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Thus both systems give audible notice of clear and danger 
signals, and will apply the train brakes automatically if the 
driver fails, by not pressing the button, to take notice of danger 
indications. Neither system is proof against the possibility of 
signalling error, nor against obstruction, nor against negligent 
cancelling by the driver of warnings transmitted to the engine 
cab. Full automatic train control can only be achieved (as on 
London Transport railways) by continuous track circuiting and 
a system of train stops whose position cannot be altered by the 
driver, but only by changing signal indications, and this system 
is not suitable for mixed extra-urban traffic. The problem 
of how far additional precautions are justified in both signalling 
and train control is entirely a problem of traffic density. This 
accounts for the fully automatic features of the London Trans- 
port system, and also for the fact that safety devices have been 
more widely adopted in this country than, for example, in the 
United States, where passenger traffic is only one-eighth as 
dense. Yet it is in the United States that experiments have been 
most vigorously pursued on a form of continuous train control, 
which links the driving of the train to the state of the line 
throughout its journey. The train picks up from the track coded 
electrical impulses which vary according to the state of the line 
ahead, and translates them into signal indications inside the cab. 
No additional equipment is needed on the track for this con- 
tinuous system—apart, of course, from the need for electrical 
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track circuits throughout the route. The professionals are divided 
about the merits of this system, for although it promotes fast 
and safe running, it reduces the driver’s observance of lineside 
signals, and is thus opposed to long-standing British railway 
practice. And technical arguments about the merits and defects 
of the contact method of the GWR and the induction method 
of the Hudd-LMS type are scarcely less lively. 

There is evidently a great variety of technical means available 
to make railways safer than they already are, without taking into 
account the possibilities of radar and radio links between ground 
and trains. When a Ministry of Transport Committee examined 
the problem in 1927 it found that automatic train control would 
have prevented 71 out of the 193 accidents which occurred in the 
decade to 1921; for the decade to 1939 the corresponding 
figures were 34 and 134. Not only was the proportion of prevent- 
able accidents reduced from 37 per cent to 2§ per cent over the 
two periods ; in addition, the average annual train mileage in- 
crease from 372 to 430 millions. Travel substantially increased, 
but it was appreciably safer. These results are primarily a 
consequence of signalling improvements of all kinds and only 
secondarily of the development of automatic train control ; and 
they also show how small is the residual problem of railway 
safety, against which the cost of further improvement must be 
set. Replacement of semaphore signalling by colour-light systems 
under normal maintenance programmes will take many years, 
even on high-speed main lines. This normal signalling better- 
ment will increase safety, assist the speedy operation of traffic, 
and require no locomotive equipment. Together with an exten- 
sion of track circuiting to reduce the risk of signalmen’s errors, 
there is a clear field of development for the railways here for a 
decade. 


Automatic train control is an inter-related problem, but the 
relation of its costs to results poses more difficulties. To instal 
ATC throughout the country might, it is estimated, involve 
capital expenditure of the order of £15 or £20 million. When 


NOTES 


Before the Moscow Meeting 


No one can deny that the atmosphere of world politics has 
been steadily deteriorating for months past or that, in par- 
ticular since the breakdown of the London Conference, the growth 
of suspicion and counter-suspicion has poisoned the relations 
between the Great Powers. The new meeting at Moscow is the 
first genuine attempt in months to break out of the strangling 
circle of distrust. It has so much accumulated misunderstanding 
to battle against that it may not achieve very startling or very 
far-reaching results. 

But there are certain grounds for sOber hope. Both the Russians 
and the Anglo-Saxon Powers have modified their attitude since 
the end of the London Conference. Britain and America by their 
w_llingness to go to Moscow have shown that they are ready to 
accede to the Russian desire that discussions should be carried 
on between the Three rather than the Five Powers. Russia, on its 
side, has to some extent modified its policy in Eastern Europe. 
Current events in Hungary show the Russians in a mood of appa- 
rent'y genuine non-intervention.. There is a wider measure of 
readin to report and comment throughout their zone than was 
discernible in the summer; and although the situation in 
Rumania and Bulgaria is unsatisfactory, the British and Ameri- 
cans have little to complain of in Finland, have declared them- 
selves satisfied with Jugoslavia, and at least have not denounced 
the settlement in Poland. Thus the situation in Eastern Europe 
is far from presenting a picture of uniform repression and dead- 
lock. 

The most important ground for hope is, however, the likelihood 
that the British and the Americans will invite the Russians to 
formulate with them the procedure of presenting the Commission 
on Atomic Energy to the United Nations Assembly. This step 
should have been taken long ago, and there should have been 
no long-range exchange of notes and statements. It is not, how- 
ever, too late to hope that Russia may be mollified by the new 
readiness to accept her claim to share in the lead given to the 
Assembly on the issue of atomic energy. If a formula satisfactory 
to all three Powers can be evolved, the Assembly will open. under 
better auspices than seemed possible a week aon 
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the Ministry of Transport Committee reported on the maty 
in 1930, they were clearly in favour of direct means of obtainin 
increased security, like ATC, rather than indirect means, lie 
improved lighting and siting of signals ; the report put the cog, 
at £70 per signal and £52 per locomotive thus fitted. But cos; 
have risen substantially since, and so has the use of multip) 
aspect signals, which serve as a warning and also as a stop sign, 
according to the colour exhibited. To integrate ATC with thi 
form of signalling is technically very difficult and, practically 
less necessary. It is no accident that the Southern Railway ha 
done least towards the development of ATC, for this compan; 
has developed multiple aspect signalling most. 

There is no doubt that warning control improves safety cop. 
ditions by reducing the risk that drivers will run through advers 
signals. Yet there is no guarantee that it will operate at the 
critical moment—as the Norton Fitzwarren derailment on the 
Great Western line showed in November, 1940. Any system 
which permits the driver to cancel the warning—and every main 
line system must do so—admits the chance that the driver may 
disregard the caution owing to mistake or miscalculation, as 
happened on that occasion. It is thus not infallible, and jt js 
certainly not cheap—it should be remembered, in this con- 
nection, that the GWR has easily the lowest track mileage of 
the three steam lines. 


No layman would offer a final verdict on these matters, excep: 
to observe that there is a limit to the cost that is worth incurring 
in the search, which may be vain, for ultimate safety. The war 
has interrupted! the search for an agreed policy on warning 
control and colour-light signalling ; at the same time it has 
greatly increased the need for wise capital expenditure on other 
forms of railway equipment and rolling stock. Certainly, warning 
control does not seem to deserve priority over improved signal- 
ling, or over betterment of track and traction. The quest for 


increased safety should go hand-in-hand with greater operating 
efficiency. 


THE WEEK 


Food for Germany 


Mr Hynd is “ not optimistic ” about the prospects for feeding 
Germany this winter. 

The tragic fact is that we have not been and will not be able 
to maintain 1,550 calories a day. . .. We try to get anything that 
will help stave off the catastrophe that is beginning to show its 
head in Germany. 

The Germans represent ‘the worst and the most widespread 
problem of under-nourishment in Europe. But they are not 
alone. All over Europe individuals and groups are threatened 
with severe under-nourishment, even starvation. The case o! 
Germany is the most pressing only because it is there that 
starvation is likely to be most widespread. 

The reaction of the British public to the tragedy which Mr 
Hynd tells them lies ahead is a growing desire to make some 
voluntary sacrifice from their own rations to help the needy in 
Europe. This fact creates something of a dilemma. In Germany 
the British are responsible for the most populous and most 
devastated area arid one which was not self-sufficient in food- 
stuffs. If mass starvation is to be avoided, food must be brought 
in from outside. But Britain itself is not self-sufficient in food 
and has to rely on large imports of food, paid for in dollars and 
“hard” currency, This is obviously a situation which Sir Ben 
Smith, the Minister of Food, has to watch with care. There is 
a limit to Britain’s ability, in Mr Hynd’s words, to “go further 
into the bankruptcy court” to buy wheat for Germany. 


All this must be admitted, as must the administrative difficulties 
of securing and distributing food supplies. Nevertheless, 1 1 
impossible not to feel that Sir Ben Smith is going to absurd 
lengths to ensure that British food reserves are not depleted by 
the despatch of food to the needy on the Continent. He has 
resolutely set his face against any scheme for a vera yt sur- 
render by British consumers of points, sweets or soap. He has 
turned down a number of suggestions—the surrender of ration 
coupons for restaurant meals, the collection of surplus s04P 
coupons, the transfer to Europe of the ised Christmas 
“extras "which seem administratively possible. At the same 
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time, he publishes no figures of reserve food stocks, even though 
they were published by Mr Churchill in March when the war 
was still on. The public are therefore in no position to judge 
whether the sacrifice they wish to make is dangerous or not. 
In short, the intolerable situation has been reached in which a 
Minister of the Crown is apparently determined to prevent the 
expression of the quite voluntary desire of members of the public 
to sacrifice some surplus food. It is impossible not to share Mr 
Gollancz’s deep disillusion when he writes 
I am aware that the late Government . . . arranged for some 
nine hundred thousand tons of food to Europe, but I had hoped 
that the present Government would look at the matter in an even 
larger spirit as the extent of the tragedy unfolded itself. 


we * * 


The Palestine Commission 


The names of the twelve members of the Anglo-American 
Commission on Palestine have occasioned some surprise because 
only one or two of them enjoy an international reputation. Dr 
James G. Macdonald is the most widely known; he was High 
Commissioner for Refugees, not, like Nansen, at a moment when 
many governments were eager to help, but during the depression 
of the thirties when all doors were shut or closing to immigrants. 
His experience should be an asset. So will the tolerant and 
penetrating mind of Dr Aydelotte, director of the Institute for 
Advanced Studies at Princeton, who is widely known and appre- 
ciated in the international academic world. So will the know- 
ledge of Germany to be contributed by Mr R. H. S. Crossman 
and the economic wisdom of Mr W. F. Crick. The initial re- 
actions to a list of little-known names is—from the Arabs—that 
here at least seems to be a group of men without parti pris, and, 
from the Jews, that the magnitude of the Zionist problem de- 
served ‘the appoinument of men of greater known calibre. 

The announcement was preceded by the issue, on December 
6th, of the Arab League’s answer to Mr Bevin’s proposals. While 
the Arabs do not reject the proposals directly, their reply re- 
states with some emphasis the best points in the Arab 
case: that if Zionist aims were realised the Arabs would have 
lost their democratic rights ; that “exceptional immigration ” to 
Palestine no longer presses now that Nazi persecution is past ; 
that countries other than Palestine might be asked to open their 
doors, since many Jews, even among those now in Palestine, 
would choose a future in—for instance—the United States in 
preference to one in the Middle East. The reply displays the 
advantages which the level minds of Egyptian, Saudi Arabian 
and other members of the Arab League bring to bear in favour 
of the Palestinian Arabs, who are often too overwrought to act 
in their own interests. They are unlikely this time to make the 
mistake they made in 1937, when they refused, until the last 
moment, to give evidence before the Peel Commission. 

It seems likely that, as in 1937, there will be a lull in violence 
and propaganda in Palestine during the weeks or months while 
the Commission is at work. 


* * * 
The Dockers’ Minimum 


_ The recommendations of the Evershed committee of inquiry 
into dockers’ wages that the minimum should be raised from its 
present level of 16 shillings a day to 19 shillings has been received 
with acute disappointment among the rank and file of the industry. 
It is 6s. less than the minimum of 25s. which the unions sought 
in their original wage claim, and is only 1s. more than the em- 
ployers’ final offer of 18s. which they had rejected. Already the 
unofficial strike committee in London has registered its opposition 
and has called upon the union to give 21 days’ strike notice. 
The union leaders, who are advising acceptance of the award, 
may have a stormy passage when they meet the recalled national 
delegate conference on Friday. This meeting will indeed provide 
4 crucial test for the re-imposition of trade union authority over its 
members. 

Although the unofficial leaders are highly vociferous, however, 
it is doubtful how far they will be able to command the same 
national influence over the men as they did in the autumn. For 
them to plunge the country again into a strike would be folly of 
the worst description, and would be justly condemned by public 
opinion, especially if the threat came at Christmas time. In any 
case, an objective analysis of the Evershed report would show the 
dockers that although they have not been granted all they asked 
for, yet the advantages of acceptance would be substantial. The 
new daily minimum means a weekly minimum of £5 4s. 6d. for 
a full week’s work of <! davs. while the man who works for 
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four days and receives attendance money for the remaining three 
turns would have an assured minimum wage of £4 I4s. or 
£4 18s. 6d. (according to the scheme applicable). Four-fifths of 
the dock labour force are paid on piece rates and under the 
agreement already reached between the two sides their earnings 
will be raised by 35 per cent (in place of the present flat rate 
increases in most ports of 4s. to piece rates) in addition to the 
higher “fall back” minimum time rate. 

The Evershed proposals would make the dockers’ minimum 
wage one of the highest in the country (it is above the £5 
minimum of underground miners), while the increased piece rates 
should provide the necessary incentive to attendance and effort. 
The men’s claim for 25s. would have raised the dock minimum 
out of all proportion to wage levels in other industries, a course 
which the Evershed committee was properly concerned to avoid. 
There is, moreover, provision for a revision of the proposed rates 
in the event of changed circumstances. 

The Evershed report is but one stage in the development of a 
policy for dock employment. Its publication coincided with the 
third reading of the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) 
Bill in the House of Commons, whose object it is to continue 
the benefits of wartime decasualisation until the two sides of the 
industry can produce a satisfactory permanent scheme. This they 
are already pledged to do in accordance with the agreement 
Negotiated between the two sides; a joint committee of the 
National Joint Council is being set up to formulate a scheme. If 
it fails to do so, the Minister of Labour can intervene with his 
own scheme. Provided that the irresponsible elements in the indus- 
try can be curbed and prevented from engulfing the country in 
a new wave of strikes, there are hopes that a satisfactory and 
peaceable settlement of the thorny dock issue will be reached. 
But the Government will need to be very watchful. 


x * x 


The Rate of Release 


The announcement that the delay in the release of army 
officers is to be reduced by periods of up to a month is satis- 
factory, although it still leaves those in the groups immediately 
following the deferred groups completely vague about their own 
prospects. Also satisfactory on the face of it is Mr Att‘ee’s state- 
ment in the censure debate that the present rate of release is to 
be maintained in the New Year. But this statement was so con- 
tradictory to previous announcements and so vague in itself that 
complete approval must be withheld until a full explanation is 
forthcoming. 

On October 3rd, it was announced that 1,600,000 men and 
women would be released in the first six months of next year, which 
gave a weekly average rate of release of just over 60,000, compared 
with the 80,000 then estimated for the last three months of thjs 
year. As recently as November 2oth the Lord Chancellor said in a 
House of Lords debate on demobilisation that the proposed fail in 
the rate was due to military commitments which require armed 
forces of 2,200,000 at the end of next June and that the Government 
was not then prepared to say that that figure was excessive. Mr 
Attlee’s statement last week, thrown out quite casually as thoug.1 
it marked no change in the Government’s policy, may therefore 
only mean that the present rate of release which, he said, was 
“12,000 a day, 100,000 a week ”—figures, incidentally, that do not 
tally—is to be maintained for some weeks and will then be followed 
by a bigger fall than ever so that the total estimated strength of 
the forces next June is unchanged. Or it may mean that the rate 
is to be maintained throughout the six months which, if 100,000 
is taken as the present weekly rate and not 7 times 12,000, would 
mean the demobilisation of another million men and women, 
leaving a total strength next June of 1,200,000. 

Inspired forecasts say that the 100,000 a week is to be main- 
tained for four months, which would mean that the June posi- 
tion would be reached by the end of April. But what is to happen 
after that? A full explanation is clearly needed. One of the 
chief criticisms brought against the Government’s demohi- 
lisation policy is that official pronouncements have been 
very confusing both to the servicemen directly affected and to 
those trying to make sense out of manpower policy. If a big 
change in policy is implied by the Prime Minister’s statement. 
he ought to have stated it more clearly. 


x * & 


The Manpower Position 


The articles on the next page are compiled from the second 
of the Ministry of Labour’s return showing the broad outline of 
the country’s manpower position. They bring up to the end of 
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October those which appeared in The Economist of November 
24th, page 744. A full comment and explanation of the figures 
was given at that time, and there is little to add now except that 
the October figures show that the trend apparent a month ago is 
continuing. 
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It will be seen that the metals and chemicals manufactures 
are still reconverting most quickly. Total employment in this 
group fell by 171,000 during October, but the numbers working 
for the home market and for export rose by 195,000. 


* 


Further relaxations in labour controls were announced by 
Mr Isaacs on Thursday. The greatest change is in the scope of 
the Minister’s powers of direction through the Control of En- 
gagement Order, which, from December 2oth, will be applied 
only to men of military age (that is, up to and including 30), 
instead of to men of 50 and under and women of 40 and under. 
There are three exceptions: nurses and midwives, building and 
civil engineering workers and agricultural workers will still be 
subject to existing controls. No immediate change will take 
place in the Essential Work Orders, nor will the provisions of 
the Orders be altered in any way, -but as many industries as 

sible will soon be weeded out of the present scheduled list. 

ree months’ notice of any withdrawal will be given to both 
sides of the industry, to allow adjustments for industrial agree- 
ments where necessary. Altogether 83 million workers (24 million 
women and 3} men), out of a total of 16 million in civilian 
employment, are covered by the EWO and will still be unable 
to leave their jobs except in special circumstances. 

While these relaxations will be welcomed generally, the 
Minister’s appeal to workers, especially women, not to throw 
up their jobs, is hardly an adequate substitute for labour control. 
In the absence of these, the only way to secure the proper distri- 
bution of manpower is a policy for wages. The Government is 
still running away from this vital element of economic planning. 


* * * 


End of the Combined Boards 


A joint statement issued by the American President and by 
the British and Canadian Prime Ministers announces the end of 
the Combined Boards. The Combined Production and Resources 
Board and the Combined Raw Materials Board are both to go at 
the end of this month. Some of their committees, dealing with 
“a few commodities which call for continued attention inasmuch 
as they are in global short supply in relation to the needs in con- 
suming countries,” are to continue for the present ; those men- 
tioned by name are coal, cotton textiles, tin, rubber, and hides 
and leather. The Combined Food Board is given a reprieve to 
June 30, 1946, at the latest. 

The heads of government pay tribute to “the outstanding 
achievements of the boards in the full and equitable utilisation 
of resources for the effective prosecution of the war” and by the 
same token it is very sad to see them so promptly wound up. The 
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Combined Boards, it has so often been said, represented one ,: 
the war’s positive contributions to international organisation and 
the hope had many times been expressed that they might continue 
in being when their immediate task was done. But if $0, they 
would have to change the character of their work. Formally, the 
Combined Boards had powers to direct the production plans « 
the constituent countries, but in fact, for the most part, the; 
usefulness was in allocating the fruits of production among the 
claimants. Clearly, no direction of production plans is possib 
unless there are production plans to direct, and two of the thre 
member nations do not believe in deliberate plans for peacetime 
Furthermore, allocation does not make sense where there js ny 
longer a shortage, or where supplies are distributed according t 
the claimant’s ability to pay for them. In short, it is not the 
Combined Boards that are deserting the post-war world so much 
as the post-war world that is abandoning the principles on which 
the Combined Boards were founded. 


* * * 


The Indonesian Tragedy 


The decisions taken at last week’s conference at Singapore 
amount to a change in British policy in Java. Hitherto the inten- 
tion of the British forces has been to disarm the Japanese and to 
rescue prisoners of war and internees. Their new objective—to 
recover Japanese arms, wherever they may be held—amounts to 
a decision to disarm the Indonesians. There will be fighting 
ahead, ugly, difficult fighting, before Java can be “ pacified.” 

Nobody can rejoice at such a conclusion ; yet the alternative 
of anarchy and disintegration is not one that the British, in their 
present position of trustees for the Dutch, can envisage. The 
present crisis has been produced by accident—the accident of 
the Japanese surrender without fighting, the accident of insuff- 
cient Allied forces for speedy occupation, the accident of dilatory 
and insufficient Dutch proposals. But all these links of accident 
are now forged into a single chain of war. More British troops are 
to be despatched to Java. Modern methods of warfare—tanks, 
rocket-firing aircraft—will be used. The end is not in doubt, 
but the way will be bitter. 

It is essential that at this point the aim of the campaign should 
be made clear. It is not to crush Indonesian nationalism or 
the aspirations of Indonesians towards independence. It is to 
secure that changes in structure and transfers of sovereignty are 
negotiated with the “ moderates,” not imposed by the extremists 
with Japanese arms in their hands. During the struggle, the 
“ moderates,” including Dr Sjahrir, the Indonesian Prime 
Minister, will inevitably side with the fighting Indonesians. They 
can do nothing else. Byt it is to them that the British and the 
Dutch must continue to address their appeals and efforts. The 
High Command must be ready at any time to substitute nego- 
tiation for force if an opportunity presents itself. It may b 
inevitable that extremism should now be crushed. But the legiti- 


mate aspirations of Indonesia must not be extinguished in the 
process. 


a * *« 
The Site of UNO 


Will the site of UNO govern its success or failure? To judge 
by the level of rhetoric reached at the Eighth Committee of the 
Preparatory Commission, most delegates think so. Yet this ought 
not to be. If the Organisation is produced and worked in genuine 
eegerness for cooperation, it should run equally smoothly in the 
Old World or the New. Suggestions that American supporters will 
turn sour if it is not in the United States ought not to weigh with 
voters. No organisation can succeed if the public in one of its 
most important member states has so shallow a conception o 
what is essential and what secondary in its composition. 

Yet there are good and bad sites. The day has not yet dawned 
when international organisations generate such a current of 
energy that they will work equally well in all conditions. Theil 
course is beset with snags, and with awkward corners to be turned, 
and they must therefore be given every physical and political 
assistance that their members can devise. 

Physically the two most important requisites are a good climatt 
and good communications in as many directions as possible. The 
common man, travelling third class, ought to be able to attend 
meetings as well as the envoy extraordinary. Lesser but important 
considerations are amenities for leisure, both cultural and sporting: 
Experience suggests that these produce greater contentment if 
they are not artificially constructed w satisfy delegates, but exist 
as part of the natural and national adornment of the chosen site. 
They must be available outside a setting in which the secretariat 
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sees little beyond its own face and becomes spiritually and 
mentally inbred. Even Geneva was a narrower milieu than is 
desirable. A site in or near a great town is better than a palace 
of wonders in Nebraska or at Tangier. 

The political difficulties with which the delegations have been 
confronted in choosing a site have shown how important it is 
that, in the interests of great power harmony, no hint of bias 
should be conveyed by selecting a site on the territory of any 
one of the Big Three. Here, rather than in the dollar difficulty, 
lies the chief drawback of the United States. The ideal is the 
large capital city and cultural centre of a small state enjoying 
first-class Communications. 


* * * 


Convention for Newfoundland 


At last a step has been taken to restore some measure of 
representative government to Newfoundland. Early next year a 
National Convention will be elected, broadly on the basis of the 
old parliamentary constituencies, whose function will be to con- 
sider and discuss the changes that have taken place in the island’s 
financial and economic position since it lost Dominion status in 
1933, and to make recommendations to the Imperial Government 
on possible forms of future government to be put before the people 
at a national referendum. An objective statement of the island’s 
financial and economic position will be drawn up, which should 
assist the convention, and the Dominions Office, to decide how 
far its present prosperity is due to wartime conditions and how far 
it represents a permanent recovery from the conditions of 1933 
which led to the appointment of the Commission of Government. 


But even if economic recovery seems permanent, Newfoundland 
will not be able to make much of a political recover¢ uytil the 
islanders’ apparent apathy about their future constitution has 
been overcome. So far as can be ascertained, the people, when they 
express any opinion at all, have two dominant thoughts: “the 
Commissioners must go”; and “we do not want to go back to 
the sort of administration we had in 1933.” Unfortunately, some 
of those who now call most loudly for the end of the Commission 
of Government are feared to be the sort of people responsible 
for the political corruption of the early ’thirties. This tends to 
make the professional men and other potential leaders dissociate 
themselves from the calls for an end to the Commissioners, and as 
they have at present little confidence in the ability of that section 
oi the working class which is beginning to recover some political 
consciousness, they tend to stand aside from political discussions. 


It does not therefore appear that the Convention will be able 
to make any far-reaching recommendations. But at least a start 
will have been made in giving the Newfoundlanders a chance to 
speak for themselves on their own future and in public forum. 
This in itself should help to bring them out of the bog in which 
they were as firmly stuck politically as at one time they were 
economically. 


* * * 


Mr Bevan and the Doctors 


After a preliminary reconnoitre by the British Medical 
Association in the pages of its own journal, the first battle over 
the national health service has been joined by the Minister of 
Health’s forthright attack last week on the purchase and sale of 
medical practices. In announcing that it was “ highly improbable ” 
that the Government’s proposals for a health service would permit 
the sale of practices within that service, Mr Bevan has gone back 
to the White Paper and beyond, for it was there said that, though 
the Government had not overlooked the case for the abolition 
of the sale and purchase of publicly remunerated practices, the 
abolition would involve great practical difficulties and would not 
be essential to the proposed service. Mr Bevan, however, is either 
ignoring these alleged difficulties or making little of them, and 
though he said that “an appropriate measure of compensation ” 
would be given to doctors “in respect of loss of capital values 
directly caused by the new arrangements,” he did not appear to 
tecognise that compensation would be as full of problems in this 
case as in the nationalisation of industries. 


Theoretically, as the White Paper recognised, there is a strong 
case for the abolition of the sale of practices. In the long run it 
is probably inevitable. Practically, it will in the immediate future 
make little or no difference to the general public unless it is 
combined with control over the distribution of doctors within 
the public service. From Mr Bevan’s statement it appears that the 
Government contemplates such a step, and it is on this issue, 
rather than on the question of the sale of practices in itself, that 
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the “ negotiating committee ” of the medical profession is taking 
its stand. Its publication this week of the principles it considers 
essential to any form of national health service includes the 
freedom of doctors “to choose the form, place and type of work 
they prefer without governmental or other direction.” If it is 
politically impossible in peacetime to direct anyone to work in a 
cotton mill, it is certainly not justifiable to direct a doctor, how- 
ever young, to work in Jarrow. But at this stage it is umpossible 
to say whether the Government’s proposals would go as far as 
this or would be restricted to the power, suggested in the White 
Paper, to refuse permission to a doctor to take over an existing, 
or set up a new, public—not private—practice in an area con- 
sidered over-doctored. 


It is perhaps rather unfortunate that Mr Bevan allowed himself 
to be drawn by the BMA’s reconnaissance patrols into a head-on 
offensive before his full proposals were ready. In the circum- 
stances, the sooner they are published the better. 


* * a 


Nationalising the Land by Instalments 


Mr Silkin, Minister of Town and Country Planning, has 
affirmed that Labour believes ultimately in land nationalisation 
and will work towards it, but has conceded that the Government 
has no place or mandate for it in the present programme. For all 
that there may shortly be revolutionary changes in land ownership. 


Land has value both as space and soil. As soil, land is the basic 
capital of agriculture; as space, land has an obvious scarcity 
value which varies with its position in relation to existing and 
projected development. Outright nationalisation would not dis- 
tinguish between these two functions of land. Its main aim would 
be to control and co-ordinate all types of land use, agriculture 
included, but it would also have the effect of transferring effective 
control of agriculture to the state. 


The Government’s present policy is to treat the two functions 
of land separately. Public purchase of agricultural land, apart 
from its convenience as part of a wider scheme, can only be 
justified in the same way as the nationalisation of other industries 
—by proving that it would increase efficiency. In the case of 
agriculture this argument has considerable weight owing to the 
dearth of landlords’ capital and to the unsatisfactory lay-out of 
farms. The Government has taken a minor step towards public 
purchase. As part of its agricultural policy, a Commission will 
be set up to take over, in the first place, land reclaimed by county 
agricultural committees during the war, land of farmers evicted 
for inefficiency, and land “where public ownership is the 
only means of securing full productive use.” Whether the Com- 
mission will turn out to be a big or small affair remains to be 
seen. It is to be hoped that it will aim at acquiring groups of 
farms rather than single units. But this experimental approach, 
under which the advantages of public and private ownership 
can be readily compared, is certainly the right one. 


* 


The wider problem of the general control of land use is far 
more difficult. Land’s value as space is equal to the value of its 
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potential development. The Labour Government is clinging to 
the idea, propounded by the Uthwatt Committee, that develop- 
ment can be effectively controlled without nationalising the land 
itself. The Uthwatt proposal that all development rights outside 
built-up areas should be nationalised seemed simple, but proved 
to have hidden complexities. The Coalition scheme, which was 
incredibly complex, might or might not have been more work- 
able. In any case, the Bill on compensation and betterment which 
Mr Silkin will shortly introduce sticks to its central idea. This 
is that unearned increments in land value should be confiscated 
and used to compensate owners who are not, allowed, for reasons 
of planning, to develop their land. The Coalition scheme might 
have involved putting a strict financial limit on the powers of 
planning authorities. Whether the Government measure will 
strengihen their hands at the expense of landowners remains to 
be seen. In any case, Mr Silkin has a very hard task. To produce 
a scheme which is both technically workable and politically fair 
would be a remarkable achievement. 


x x we 
Universities and Teachers’ Training 


The McNair Committee on the Training of Teachers was split 
in half on the question of the réle of the universities in the educa- 
tion of teachers. One side recommended a scheme “A” by which 
each university would establish a school of education, and would 
be the responsible authority for the training and assessment of 
the work of students in all recognised teachers’ training colleges, 
thus making the education and training of non-university student 
teachers an integral part of the university. Scheme “B” was less 
ambitious and far reaching, and proposed an extension of the 
existing machinery of co-operation in order to bring the universi- 
ties into closer touch with the training colleges, but without 
giving them the very far-reaching responsibility or involving 
them in the major constitutional changes involved under scheme 
ae A.” 

Further fuel has now been added to this controversy by the 
publication of Part III of the Association of University Teachers’ 
report on University Development, which comes out strongly in 
favour of scheme “ A.” Their view is based mainly on arguments 
such as that the universities are at the apex of the educational 
system and should, therefore, do all they can to strengthen it by 
accepting a greater responsibility for the training of teachers ; that 
universities can make a special contribution to the raising of 
teaching standards—particularly Because of their freedom in 
development and their high intellectual standards, and that, under 
the aegis of the universities, teaching would become a more 
unified profession. 

The views of the AUT reflect a very wide body of opinion, 
yet it is as well to consider some of the consequences carefully. 
In 1938-39 there were 50,000 full-time university students 
including a considerable proportion intending to take up teaching 
as a career. The McNair Committee estimated that the annual 
recruitment of teachers (excluding the special post-war period) 
would in the long run have to be between 10,000 and 15,000 in 
order to implement the Butler Act. This gives a total of between 
30,000 and 45,000 student teachers in training in any given year. 
Thus more than half the students under the care of the universities 
would be training for teaching. Admittedly the great majority 
would be away from the universities in their separate colleges, 
often 20 to §0 miles away. But it is clear that to administer such 


a scheme would involve a very great re-orientation in the 
universities’ functions and outlook. 


x w * 
The Greek Troubles 


M. Sophoulis’s new Greek Government is now finding out 
how difficult, if not impossible, it is to establish a regime 
approaching parliamentary democracy in a country which has not 
yet recovered from civil war. The EAM, which had welcomed, 
albeit with reserve, the formation of the new Government has 
now withdrawn its support. The reason for this new breach is a 
difference of views on the proposed amnesty. About 18,000 EAM- 
men are still detained in prisons, and proceedings are in course 
against 48,000 on charges of murder or moral responsibility for 
it. The Government’s scheme for amnesty provides for the release 
of those EAM prisoners who are held on lesser charges than 
murder, as well as of those who are charged merely with moral 
responsibility. As is only natural after a civil war and a guerrilla 
war which preceded it, the overwhelming majority of the EAM 
prisoners are charged with direct murder. According to EAM 
sources only 2,000 men would be released under the amnesty 
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as at present proposed. The EAM argues that it cannot support 
the Government as long as its most active members are held 
prisoners ; it also holds that it is not given a fair chance t 
appeal to the electorate in the forthcoming elections if its mos 
ardent spokesmen are not at large. 


M. Sophoulis’s Government is divided on the issue, and at one 
moment several Ministers—including M. Sophianopoulis, th- 
Foreign Secretary—threatencd to resign. The authors of the 
amnesty proposal say, and plausibly, that some of the prisoner 
amount to common criminals, and that their crimes, if not com- 
mitted during the fighting against Greek collaborators or during 
the civil war, cannot go unpunished. In theory, it should be pos- 
sible to investigate the records of the prisoners and to sort them 
out into varicus categories. In practice, however, such an investiga- 
tion would require much more time than is left between now and 
the elections planned for next spring, and even a long investiga- 
tion carried out in a post-civil-war turmoil is not likely to yield 
clear-cut or satisfactory results. Politically, the way out seems 
to lie in a rather liberal application of the amnesty. But such 
an act could not but shock all legal precedents. 

The troubled political situation continues to delay economic 
recovery. The drachma rate is still galloping up. The “ free ” rate 
of exchange is now 11,000 drachma to the pound, compared 
with an official rate of 2,000 drachma to the pound (75,000 
drachma are paid for a sovereign). It is difficult to see how sorely- 
tried Greece can ever rise to its feet again without either a 
Right Wing dictatorship or a full reconciliation between the 
present Government and the EAM. 


. * * * 


Shift in Italy 


The new Italian Government marks a slight shift to the 
Right. The Liberals who overthrew the Parri Government have 
gained no immediate benefit from the crisis ; and up to the last 
moment they hesitated whether to join the new coalition or not. 
After long tergiversations and special assurances given to them by 
Signor de Gasperi, the new Prime Minister, they finally decided to 
participate in the Government. However, their position seems to 
be, in a sense, weaker than before—the Liberals no longer hold 
the position of Vice-Premier, which was theirs under Signor Parri. 

The shift to the Right consists in the fact that the new coalition 
is led by the Christian Democrats. Signor de Gasperi outlined 
his policy in an open letter to the Liberals which he published just 
before the formation of his Government. In it, he appears to have 
met the Liberal demands more than half-way. He promised to end 
what the Liberals have termed “the rule of the National Com- 
mittees of Liberation,” though he was careful to refer to the rdle 
of those Committees in friendly terms. He further promised 1 
end the purge in the civil services before the elections to the Con- 
stituent Assembly planned for next March. 

The shift to the Right is, however, slight ; the internal balance 
of the Government has remained almost unchanged, apart from 
the fact that the Premiership has gone to the Christian Democrats. 
The Socialist leader Nenni is Vice-Premier and Minister for the 
Constitutional Assembly. The strongly disputed Ministry of the 
Interior has also gone to the Socialists. The new Minister 1s 
Signor Romita. The Communist, Signor Togliatti, has been 
appointed Minister of Justice. The conduct of the elections will 
remain in the hands of the Socialists, which gives ground for hope 
that the electoral campaign will run its course in relative freedom, 
and that the various neo-Fascist organisations will not get a chance 
to mar the elections by violence. The only snag is that the Govern- 
ment may not be firmly enough based to last until the elections. 
The recent crisis has left an acrimonious uneasiness in the rela- 
tions between the parties ; and this may impede their co-operation. 


* * x 


Hungarian Uncertainties 


The Hungarian National Assembly, in which the Small- 
holders’ Party commands an absolute majority, has adjourned 
after its first, short session. The Assembly adopted a law, vesting 
national sovereignty in the National Assembly, not in a Regency. 
By implication, this amounts to the proclamation of a republic. 
Explicitly, however, the Regency has not been abolished ; and it 
seems likely that the Smallholders have not yet made up theif 
minds whether or not they should lend themselves to any spec 
tacular demonstration in favour of the republican principle. An 
so Hungary, the old awkward “Kingdom without a King,” has 
temporarily been transformed into something like a Republic 
without a President: 
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The relations between the Smallhojders’ Party and the Soviet 
juthorities in Budapest seem to be shaping in quite a friendly . 
way, at least on the face of things. Last week the Soviet Com- 
mander, Marshal Voroshilov, visited the headquarters of the 
smallholders Party, where he stated: 

Inde ent Smallholders’ Party represents great power 
in be igen by Zoltan Tildy, sete Nagy, Bela Varga, 
and others, the party has the backing of the majority of the 
Hungarian people. In many respects this majority determines the 
country’s future. The first measures taken by the party have my 
fullest approval. 

The statement is remarkable for various reasons. Contrary to what 
must have been Russia’s expectations, the new Government did 
not submit the recent Russo-Hungarian economic agreement for 
ratification to the National Assembly. Shortly after Marshal 
Voroshilov made his speech, the dissolution was announced 
from Budapest of the Russo-Hungarian Trade Corporation, which 
had been set up to implement the agreement. Marshal Voroshilov’s 
statement may indicate that Russian policy has reconciled itself 
to the rebuff which the Hungarian electorate has given to the 
proletarian parties ; and that it has also acknowledged the British 
and American objections to the Russo-Hungarian economic agree- 
ment. On the other hand, the new Hungarian Government has 
already been subjected to strong criticisms from Marshal Tito’s 
propagandists, In Hungary itself a split seems to be developing 
in Communist ranks between the moderates who stand for whole- 
hearted co-operation with the Smallholders and the extremists 
who regard this co-operation as undesirable. It is difficult not to 
gain the impression that Russian (and local Communist)’ policies 
in eastern Europe are now much less co-ordinated than 1s gener- 
ally assumed. 


x * * 


“Cost Plus ”’ 


The Minister of Health announced on Monday the ending of 
the cost-plus basis of payment for war damage repairs. This is 
all to the good and to be welcomed. The cost-plus system, by 
which firms are paid a percentage addition to the actual cost of a 
piece of work to recoup them for overhead expenses and provide 
a profit, is notoriously unsatisfactory and has been widely con- 
demned. It provides no incentive to keep costs down and can 
only be partially checked by cost accounting methods. _ 

Nevertheless, for all its admitted faults, it has proved difficult to 
devise any other method for work which is unfamiliar and largely 
a question of trial and error. This is above all a wartime problem 
when speed, emergency and experiment are dominating factors. 
Until the same products or constructions have been turned out 
repeatedly it is extremely hard to work out a firm basis of costs, 
and to attempt to do so prematurely would often be merely a 
waste of time. Even the slightly tighter version of cost-plus con- 
tracting which insists on a maximum price within which the cost- 
plus-profit must be calculated is not in effect a great improvement, 
for often enough the factors entering cost are too inaccurately 
known for it to be possible to impose a low maximum. 

In war-damage repairs the work is particularly difficult to cost 
accurately, Every building has its special and often unforeseeable 
problems, which do not lend themselves to standardisation. Never- 
theless the progress of these repairs has been very unsatisfactory— 
as Mr Bevan admitted. A system of firm prices is now to be sub- 
stituted. It is to be hoped that this decision reflects an easing of 
the position on the contracting side. Small-scale contractors must 
now be coming out of the services, and even if the labour position 
is still acute, there may now be sufficient competition between 
the contractors to make competitive tendering a feasible proposi- 
tion. It should certainly make for both greater speed and 
economy. 


* * * 
International Industrial Committees 


The proposals, originally put forward at the Philadelphia 
conference of the International Labour Organisation and made 
more concise at this year’s Paris meeting, for the establishment of 
international industrial committees has now reached fruition. 
The first of these committees, on coal mining, held in London, 
has reported this week and a similar committee on inland trans- 
Port will meet next week, also in London. Early next year, the 
committee on textiles will meet in Brussels, and meetings of 
the remaining four committees, that is iron and steel, metal, 
Petroleum and building will take place as soon as practicable. 

These committees, like the ILO itself, are on a tripartite basis 
and consist of representatives of the employers and unions in 


ser 


the industries concerned and of Government experts. The coal 
and railways committees present the special problem of Govern- 
ment representation, for in many of the countries attending the 
committees, the mines or railways have been or are about to be 
nationalised. This fact will no doubt add force to the argument, 
which was sharply discussed in Paris, that additional representa- 
tion should be accorded to Governments, where they are also 
large employers of labour. 


The terms of reference of the committees are deliberately wide 
and general, in order that the special problems of the individual 
industries may be discussed within the general framework of 
the committee’s activities. In brief, the object is to investigate 
the present and future problems of the industries, with a view 
to making them technically more efficient and more attractive 
to their employees. The two items on the agenda are “ the social 
problems of the industry during the period of transition from war 
to peace; and future international co-operation concerning social 
policy and its economic foundations in the industry.” 


This meant, in the case of coal mining, a review of the whole 
range of problems affecting manpower—recruitment, training, 
safety, welfare, hours, earnings, industrial relations and social 
services. This has been crystallised in the adoption of eight prin- 
ciples for an international mine-workers’ charter. These eight 
points are 


(i) steady employment, assisted by stabilisation of the production 
and use of coal; (ii) wages yielding an attractive income compared 
with industry generally; adequate holidays with pay; (iii) working 
time in mines to be effectively less than in industry generally; (iv) 
conditions conducive to safety, health and comfort; workmen’s 
compensation; (v) social betterment; (vi) adequate retiring allow- 
ances; (vii) training causes; (viii) co-operation among the interests 
involved in the success of the industry, including collective bargain- 
ing. 


* & * 


Shorter Notes 


Lord Wavell’s remarks this week on the explosive situation in 
India were designed to reinforce the Government’s strong words 
of the week before to party leaders seemingly intent on violence. 
They did little, however, to dispose the fog of uncertainty which 
hangs over the post-election period. The one point clearly brought 
out was that Britain had no intention of abandoning India to 
chaos and civil war, if no solution to the constitutional deadlock 
can be found. If this threat—never very keenly felt by Indians 
themselves—is abandoned, it is hard to see what weapons not 
already used are left to the Government to induce agreement 
between the communities. 

« 


Strikes of steelworkers, miners and seamen in New South 
Wales are facing the Australian Labour Government with an 
industrial problem very similar to the one at home. A strike was 
originally called by a union branch against the Broken Hill 
Pty. Co. and contrary to the advice of trade union leaders. As 
“ sympathetic ” strikes spread Mr. Chifley was forced, first to 
condemn this indiscipline in the labour movement, and then to 
attempt intervention. So far, his negotiations seem to have been 
unsuccessful and no end to the general hold-up in industry or to 
a severe fuel shortage is yet in sight. 


* 


A heated debate took place this week in the Commons on the 
Government’s decision to augment the block grant to Scottish 
local authorities by an average total of only £1.5 million over the 
next three years. This sum has been calculated by the rather 
anachronistic method, apparently introduced in the last century, 
of awarding Scotland eleven-eightieths of the English and Welsh 
allocation. The allocation of the total among burghs and counties 
seems to do equally rough justice, and the whole arrangement is 
dangerously flimsy in foundation. 


* 


The Governmeni’s decision to build 10 new factories in South 
Wales to be let to manufacturers employing a high proportion 
of ex-miners suffering from silicosis is an important step in the 
link-up of medical services with industrial rehabilitation. Light 
work and a steady income which allows a reasonable diet can do 
much to arrest the progress of the disease. Last year there were 
277 deaths from silicosis in coal-mining alone. If all miners con- 
tracting it can be taken out of the mines at an early stage and 
given ormpe' suitable work, the annual toll would be considerably 
reduced. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Creditor 


Nearly a week of comment on the loan to Britain has begun 
to disclose the strands of opinion on the creditor’s side. Mislead- 
ingly, but naturally, more has been reported in this country 
from whe opposition to the loan in America than from its 
supporters. In fact, the volume of advocates—from Mr Raymond 
Swing, who has criticised the harshness of the terms, through 
to the large bunch of editorials which are backing it as a 
necessary though unpalatable sacrifice for peace and the recovery 
of world trade—has noticeably increased now that the details 
are known and a formula of agreement arrived at. 


But at this stage it is on the higher political level of Congress 
that reactions are more significant. So far the reception has been 
very mixed, a good deal confused and completely non-party. 
A good deal will depend on the effectiveness of the President’s 
awaited message and on the kind of lobbying that goes on to 
swing the large number of rather muddled Representatives one 
side or other of the fence. 


Of the most bitter opposition, a good deal can be traced to 
the confusion of thought which mistakes an attempt to revive 
trade with a special kind of “business” deal, in which an 
economic guid is lent in return for a political quo. Negotiations 
having failed to gain a conclusive victory On imperial preference 
—for most Congressmen a politica! rather than an economic 
point—the talk is now turning elsewhere. First, it is being 
said that if, as its supporters hold, the loan is a “ straight 
business deal,” then it is surprising how casually the $25 billion 
Lend-Lease debt is being written off—“‘to be paid by the 
American taxpayer”; and, secondly, that “something tangible 
for our money” should be offered from the British side—this 
with an eye on coveted sea and air bases, landing rights and 
contributions of rare metals to American stockpiles. If any 
serious amendment is tabled, it seems likely to be along either 
or both of these two lines. 

* 


Some responsibility for such notions can justly be laid at 
the door of the Colmer Committee, the text of whose eighth 
report has just become available here. It was this Congressional 
committee, burdened with the job of hammering at the shape 
of post-war economic policy and planning and vouchsafed the 
revelation of an eight-week tour of Europe, that attempted to 
work out an integrated “loan policy” for the United States. In 
brief, it recommended a list of political and economic conditions 
which the United States should try to secure before making 
foreign loans or settling Lend-Lease accounts. These included th: 
reduction of trade barriers, of trade controls and of State trading 
to a minimum, the encouragement of private trading abroad, 
free access to information for American correspondents, free entry 
of American books, periodicals and films, and in addition, 
navigation rights and air bases and, possibly, shipments of basic 
minerals to American emergency stockpiles. The whole thesis 
was summarised by the remark that 


. . Our economic foreign policy is our strongest bargaining weapon 
im setting political policies. 


To counter or at any rate to put the soft pedal on this way 
of thinking, the President will certainly be obliged to sell the 
loan to Congress as one thing while Mr Attlee sells it to an 
even more reluctant Parliament as another. The dangers of such 
double-talk for future Anglo-American good faith are patent, 
but if, after these months of negotiation, the loan is to go through 
at all, they are probably unavoidable. ; 


* * * 


Full Employment? 


There has been a tendency in the British press to assume 
that the United States has accepted in principle—and is even 
committed to—a policy guaranteeing Full Employment. That is 
far from the case—although it is easy to understand why the 
assumption is so generally held, for so far as officialdom is con- 
cerned the Full Employment Bil] has been supported to the hilt. 
Mr Truman spoke strongly for it in his September message to 
Congress, and Jater publicly reprimanded the House Committee 


on Expenditures for their “damaging delay.” The Secretary «; 
the Treasury, Mr Vinson, later accused the House of “ filibuste; 
ing” tactics. With Mr Wallace, Secretary of Commerce, and eve, 
Mr Byrnes, the Secretary of State, in full support, the Presiden; 
has a strong Cabinet with which to talk, urge, cajole and if possible 
convince, Congress. For it is Congress who must vote in Com. 
mittee and on the floor, and in the case of Full Employmen, 
they bring with them an _ over-ripe set of prejudice: 
against the “dangerous” features of such a programme: 
the bogies of deficit spending and compensatory spending 
the possibility of a seller’s market for labour ; and always 
the spectre of the government infringing on the sacred right of 
private industry to produce and to employ without interference. 
In the more extreme cases this is projected into complete govern. 
ment contro] of production, with the resultant death of tx 
American system of free enterprise. 


After amending the original Murray Bill to prevent compen- 
satory spending and deficit spending even when full employment 
cannot be obtained by any other means, the Senate sent the 
weakened Bill to the House Committee on Expenditures, which 
is headed by Mr Manasco, a Louisiana Democrat who is bitterly 
opposed to any of the various interpretations of Full Employ- 
ment. The Committee chipped away at the Bill for seven weeks, 
finally passing ,a substitute measure in which even the words 
“full employment” have been abandoned in favour of an un- 
defined “ high level of employment.” The Bill will hardly reach 
the floor of the House until after the Christmas recess. That it 
will have a lively time there, is the only positive prediction it is 
possible to make on the fate of any kind of Full Employment 
programme in America which is built around a national produc- 
tion and employment budget. It will, of course, be difficult for 
Congress not to pass some Bill, no matter how weak, under that 
title. As one Congressional opponent has said, “ Whatever we do 
with the Bill, we must keep its name, for we can’t let it look as 
though we rejected a Bill called ‘ Full Employment.’ ” Certainly 
not in an election year that may see eight million unemployed. 


a wt a 


Republicans at Chicago 


With congressional elections still a good eleven months off, 
there are as yet few signs that Republican candidates will b& 
able to present the electorate with a clear-cut issue on either 
domestic or foreign policy, on economic administration or on 
legislative reform. 


Since their defeat in 1944, the Republican leaders have spent 
much time and many dollars in tightening the bolts and tapping 
the wheels of the party machine. Lavish spending on new 
headquarters, teams of paid organisers, a new party magazine, 
all the paraphernalia of political organisation have left little to 
be desired in the way of equipment. What is needed now 
iS an issue, something for the machine to bite on. 

The Republican National Committee meeting in Chicago las! 
week was Offered a much-needed election platform by its Con- 
gressional members. But judging from the sparse comment 
already heard, the effort seems to have been both vague and 
“ super-cautious.” ‘The Republicans’ real dilemma is over labour 
policy. With little to offer in the foreign field (unless Senato! 
Vandenberg, whose party popularity has undoubtedly been rising, 
is able to work miracles of internationalism with the rank and 
file), the Republicans last summer were plainly hoping to cas 
in on a Democratic programme of social and economic legislation 
which outdealt the New Deal, but which, they guessed, could 
not avoid strife and unrest in industry during reconversion. But 
none of the Administrations’ major measures has been enacted 
in any but the most emasculated form, and the President has 
beaten the Republicans to the draw on a stern policy towards 
labour. The Republicans’ best hope is still in their patty 
organisation and in purely negative criticism all round. It 
Congressional committees indeed obstructive criticism can evel 
now serve a useful party purpose. By hindering the Administ 
tion, Republicans can increase their chances of coming in on } 
rebound to replace their ineffective and unsuccessful rivals 
Exactly what else, on the positive side, can be cooked up betwee? 
now and next November it is difficult at present to s¢¢- 
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The Treasury Loses Six Billions 


The US Treasury in 1946 will relinquish, with virtually no 
fanfare, a sum considerably greater than the loan to Britain, 
through tax reductions that amount to just under $6 billion. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Vinson, proposed a tax programme 
which would have reduced Treasury proceeds by $5,175 million ; 
the House Appropriations Committee, where tax bills must 
originate, increased the amount to $5,350 million, and the Senate, 
not to be outdone in this always popular game, raised the sum 
io $5,788 million. Then a joint committee of both Houses finally 
compromised, not on an amount somewhere in between, as would 
normally be expected, but on the still larger reduction of $5,920 
million. Out of this sum individuals will get some $2,784 worth 
of relief, and corporation taxes will be cut about $3,136 million. 


The Excess Profits Tax on corporate incomes, now at 85.5 per 
cent, will be repealed on January 1, 1946, while corporate taxes 
will be progressively reduced by amounts ranging up to 4 per 
cent. At least 12 million individuals in the lower brackets will 
escape income taxes altogether, since each person will be entitled 
to declare a $500 exemption from normal income tax for each 
dependent as well as for himself. In addition to this narrowing 
of the income tax area, individual surtaxes will be reduced by a 
flat 3 per cent in each bracket and by a reduction of 5 per cent 
allowed after taxes have been computed by the new method. 

It has been remarked that there is a parallel, on the surface 
at least, between the structures of the new tax programmes in 
the United States and in Britain, since both offer some small 
relief to the lowest brackets and both seek to stimulate new invest- 
ment. But it is difficult to see how the same potion can be 
expected to cure maladies which are so directly opposite in 
character. ' 

It is, of course, true that in the United States the planning of 
an infcome-tak programme must depend to a degree on whose 
guesswork is accepted, since the rapid removal of controls makes 
it impossible to relate, in a conscious and precise way, civilian 
production to expenditure and the tax programme to both. But it 
is interesting, nevertheless, that the Treasury’s original programme, 
athough it proposed the repeal of the Excess Profits Tax, still 
favoured the lower income groups to a greater degree than the 
final bill, for it is in this area that purchasing power is most 
certainly released by removal or reduction of taxes, 


te x * 


Houses on Paper 


America’s postwar dreamhouse still exists almost entirely in 
the pages of be popular periodicals. The Wagner-Ellender Bill, 
which, through subsidising public and private low-cost housing, 
promised not on!y to make the houses a reality, but even to fulfil 
the dreams of the builders, real estate dealers and financial insti- 
tutions, still exists on paper only. It is said to have little chance 
of reaching the floor of the Senate during this session. 

The building of homes was to have been the key to recon- 
version. It was to have been to postwar prosperity what the 
automobile was after the last war. Now shortages in building 
materials ranging from lumber to cast iron soil pipe, iabour 
shortages and a resistance by the industry to any attempts to 
control prices, have succeeded in dimming the outlines of the fine 
plans that were projected before the postwar period became the 
present. The only constant factor is the estimate of building needs. 
Apparently 1,250,000 homes still need to be built during each 
of the next ten years. But Mr Small, head of the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration, has said that even under the most favour- 
able conditions—that is, even if the building industry and suppliers 
reconvert more quickly than now seems possible—not more than 
400,000 to 500,000 new housing units can be expected during 
1946. The National Housing Administrator, Mr Blandford, whose 
work is crippled by lack of legislation, has notified mayors of all 
cities with a population of over 25,000 that at least 3,400,000 
families, 2,900,000 of whom will be the families of ex-soldiers, 
must plan to share their homes by the end of 1946. And this does 
not even include the one million farm families who are already 
doubling up. 

In these conditions, real estate prices are soaring. In non-farm 
areas they are up between 30 and 40 per cent since 1939, with 
desperate families paying as high as 100 per cent more. The 
Office of Price Administration, recalling the inflation that followed 
the first World War, sees the only solution in the control of prices 
from the time a foundation is laid to the time a house is sold. 
But even if such a programme could pass the present Congress, 


it would not solve the housing shortage unless it were accompanied 
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by rigid control over the use of materials and by a federat 
housing plan. For it has admittedly never been profitable fot 
private enterprise in America to build houses for the two-thirds 
of the families with incomes of $2,500 or less, and even the new 
techniques and materials the building industry has learned to 
employ during the war have not altered this basic fact. 

Thus, except for spotty local attempts, it is doubtful whether 
the housing deficiency that has been accumulating in the United 
States since 1930 can be solved on a national scale outside the 
framework of a federal plan, with necessary federal aid to states 
and communities. In the meantime, makeshift measures are being 
frantically sought—war billeting, war emergency housing and now, 
even in unbombed America, the sharing of homes. 


x « * 


The “Rich Port”’ 


The two million inhabitants of Puerto Rico, which Sefior 
Munoz-Marin, President of the island’s Senate, has called “the 
best rural school of democracy in America,” may soon be given 
a chance to decide whar their future status shall be in relation 
to the United States. 


Mr Truman has asked Congress to enact legislation giving 
the people of Puerto Rico a chance to vote in favour of one of 
four alternatives: a dominion form of government, complete inde- 
pendence, statehood, or a liberalisation of the present status. 
The President found it necessary to caution Congress not to 
submit any proposals which they would not be prepared to meet 
after the Puerto Ricans had expressed their preference in a refer- 
endum. Hearings are to be reopened on the Pinero-Tydings Bill, 
which is imperfect in that it embraces only independence or a 
modification of Puerto Rico’s present status, but Mr Tydings, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Territories, has stated 
that the hearings will also be open to proponents of statehood 
and dominion status. 

Thus the “Gibraltar of the Caribbean,” which most Ameri- 
cans who think about it at all like to consider a “ territory,” may 
at last be enabled to work out an economic and social future, 
unless the 23 members of the House Committee on Insular 
Affairs and the 16 members of the Senate Committee on Terri- 
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tories refuse, as they often have in the past, to listen to any 


reason but that of the sugar corporations and sugar-cane farmers. 

Senor Munoz-Marin is leader of the Popular Party, which is 
based on the peasantry and in 1940 won a small majority over 
the misnamed Republican-Socialist block which had always con- 
trolled the island. In 1944 the Popular Party won an overwhelm- 
ing majority. For what Senor Marin had given the pecple was a 
programme, and it appears that never before, in all of the half- 
century of “ mild, but not always intelligible,” administration by 
the United States, had the island been offered a programme. The 
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United States, characteristically, had always tried to solve Puert 
Rico’s problems with grants of money and with offers of yp. 
qualified independence, without the necessary provision {o; 
economic co-operation. 

During the war, as cargo ships were needed elsewhere and 
imports were cut by 75 per cent, Puerto Rico, the “ Rich Port” 
which depends upon imports for bare necessities, went hungry 
The only thing that flourished even during that most dire period 
was the birth-rate, which is one of the most remarkable things 
about the island. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Revolution in Brazil 


(From our Correspondent in South America) 


November 25th 
RAZIL’S revolution of October 29th took place behind closed 
doors. Many citizens of Rio de Jareiro knew nothing of it 
until the following morning. Yet it was far from being a palace 
revolution. The presidential campaign unleashed five months pre- 
viously by President Vargas had been coloured from the start by 
suspicion of his intentions. When doubt of his good faith deepened 
into the conviction that he planned to stay in power, he was 
overthrown. Inevitably, it was the army that deposed him. It acted, 
however, as the instrument of both major parties contesting the 
presidential succession. Their rivalry represented something deeper 
than a battle betweea “ins” ani “outs.” Much more than the 
presidential succession was at stake. 


The restoration of Congress and the writing of a democratic 
Constitution whose checks and balances would prevent any re- 
version to the authoritarianism of the Estado Novo were, and 
continue to be, major issues. As the official candidate (ostensibly 
Dr Vargas’s nominee), General Dutra was logically regarded as an 
apologist of the Vargas régime. Yet that régime was essentially 
personal, and it was the President himself who gave the signal 
' for its destruction. The political parties which accepted his initia- 
tive were organised by his own decree, not on the traditional 
regional basis, but with national scope. Thus they were presented 
with a momentous opportunity to carry out his promised evolution 
to democracy on lines that boded not only the destruction of the 
party-less Estado Novo, but also the reformation of Brazil’s former 
party politics. This applied to General Dutra and his Partido 
Social Democratico no less than to Brigadier Gomes and his 
Uniao Democrdatica Nacional. — 


It was a prospect at once vast, confusing and new in republican 
Brazil, where the underwriting of successful candidates had long 
been a prerogative of the two most powerful states. General 
Dutra, unlike former official candidates, had no ready-made 
regional parties whose vote would secure his election. He might, 
and did, lean on the Vargas machine which had superseded these 
regional influences. In fact, his new party was built round the 
Vargas machine. As the campaign gathered strength, however, it 
became less certain that the Vargas machine—and Vargas himself 
—were working for him. 


The campaign, like the new parties, assumed a national pattern. 
The remarkable development of air travel in Brazil made possible 
canvassing on a scale never hitherto attempted. The major candi- 
dates visited not only the formerly all-important battlegrounds of 
Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes; they covered the country. The 
significance of the first direct polling for 15 years was thus 
brought home to the nation. Brigadier Gomes, with a mounting 
reputation as the standard-bearer of democracy, denounced from 
the four corners of Brazil the old order he had been the first to 
challenge. In this new political climate even General Dutra could 
exhort the nation to use its new-found vote in these words: 
“Vote! Even if your vote is not for me, I know it is for Brazil.” 
The electorate reached an official total of 7,613,388 out of 
Brazil’s 44,000,009 inhabitants. This is more than twice the 
number of voters at the 1930 elections. According to official figures, 
almost half of the new voting strength is concentrated in the 


three states of Sao Paulo, Minas Geraes and Rio Grande do Sul. 
Here as elsewhere, however, it became grist to the mill for the 
new national parties, of which 26 eventually entered the field. A 
few of these had regional associations, though there were no 
regional combinations on the old model, but rather a tendency 
to group round one or the other of the major candidates. The 
Communist Party rejected both candidates and preached its own 
panacea of a Constituent Assembly in preference to elections. In 
the Ministry of Labour a “ Labour Party ” was born which sought, 
against his own denials that he would stand, to popularise a 
Vargas revival. 


President Vargas’s authority was still absolute. The story of 
the events that led to his fal] suggests that early in October he 
had repented of having given way before the new forces he 
himself had released. This story has now been told by General 
Goes Monteiro, the War Minister, and by other participants in 
the movement that deposed him. It appears that his decision on 
October roth to hold state as well as federal elections on Decem- 
ber 2nd alienated the army, which had given its pledge to uphold 
free elections on the lines he had promised, that is, federal 
elections on December 2nd and state elections five months later. 


Public Ferment 


Political opinion, already highly suspicious, was thrown into 2 
ferment by this move. The War Minister forwarded to the 
President a virtual ultimatum drawn up by leaders of the armed 
forces. This called for the replacement of State Governors (Var- 
gas’s followers) by members of the state judiciaries, the holding 
of federal elections as stipulated, and a guarantee that there 
would be no further amendments to the Electoral Law. There 
was no reply. But the fuse had been laid to dislodge the Presi- 
dent. He himself was to apply the match. On October 28th he 
is reputed to have signed a decree convoking a Constituent 
Assembly. There is no doubt that, although this might have 
pleased the Communists and the Labour Party (the self-styled 
Queremistas) it would have been considered equivalent to 4 
coup d’état by the rest of the country’s political forces, and by 
the armed services. The War Minister reveals that only three 
days previously the President assured him there would be n0 
change in election plans. On the afternoon of October 29th, how- 
ever, Dr Vargas precipitated events by nominating his brother 
Benjamin, the closest of all his confidants, Chief of Police. When 
word of this appointment reached the War Minister, he resigned 
“to stand beside his brother officers.” These included General 
Dutra and Brigadier Gomes, the rival candidates. Army, Navy 
and Air Force had taken their stand on the side of the new 
political forces. At a meeting of these leaders in the War Ministty 
it was decided, apparently unanimously, to demand the Presi- 
dent’s resignation. It was also resolved to replace him, not by 4 
military junta, but by the President of the Supreme Court, Dr 
Linhares. It was General Dutra who made this proposal, and 11 
was warmly endorsed by the opposition candidate, Brigadiet 
Gomes, the original champion of free elections, and accepted 
by the meeting. 


President Vargas’s Minister of Justice, when he saw that the 
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Marketed Oy 
T. M. C. HARWELL (SALES) LTO.. 233 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.3 





Prefabricated or permanent, 


bungalow or house, villa or 
mansion, TEMCO will be 
there—just as soon as we 


- they 
both 
need 


can get into our stride again 
after doing vital war work. 


FEMED 


SyncneOWOgs ECT LLOLKS 





QUANTITY-PRODUCTION AND 
THE HOUSING PROBLEM 





Kingston Building Industries, Ltd. has planned the production of per- 
manent homes which by applying the principles of quantity-production to 
the best developments in construction secure the fullest amenities in the 
home, at the lowest possible cost. 


The method of construction brings most of the work into the factory so that 
the fullest use can be made of semi-skilled labour. This will in turn relieve the 
pressure on skilled site labour and will help further to reduce costs. 

The Company has planned a nation-wide organisation dividing the country 
into regions, each served by its factory and storage depots. The four existing 
factories form but the beginning of a system of factories located to serve all 
parts of the country. They are already in production for the Government’s 
temporary housing scheme, and will be available in due course for the 
manufacture of Kingston permanent homes. Local Authorities desiring further 
information should write to : 


KINGSTON BUILDING INDUSTRIES, LTD 
Subsiaiery of TARRAN INDUSTRIES, LTD 


Head Office: 32, Duke Street, St. James’s, $.W.1. Telephone: Whitehall 0321 
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PLEASE CHOOSE FROM STOCKS ON SHELVES 


Lotus 
Sboes- 


Always a 
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investment 


BY THE MAKERS OF LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN 
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MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


















Evans Sons Lescher & Webb Ltd 


At an Extraordinary General Meeting of members of the 
Company, held on 30th day of November, 1945, it was 
resolved that the name of the Company be altered to: 


EVANS MEDICAL SUPPLIES LTD 


The business was founded in the City of London one 
hundred and twenty-five years ago. The Company 
manufactures biological, fine chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products used in the prevention and treat- 
ment of human and animal diseases. 


The directorate, management, policy and financial 
ownership of the Company remain unchanged by the 
alteration in name which has been adopted for brevity 
and descriptive convenience. 


EVANS MEDICAL SUPPLIES LTD 


Reg. Offices and Workshops SPEKE, LIVERPOOL, 19 















London Offices and Workshops 50 BARTHOLOMEW 
CLOSE, €E.C.1 
Laboratories, Works and 
Research Institute LIVERPOOL and RUNCORN 


Distribution Depots 


BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL, LEEDS, LEICESTER 
MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, SHEFFIELD and SWANSEA 


Branches and Associated Companies 
BRAZIL, EIRE, PALESTINE and SOUTH AFRICA 





Representatives and Agents in ail countries 









FINE CHEMICALS « BIOLOGICALS e PHARMACEUTICALS 
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army leaders were intractable, is said to have exclaimed to the 
President, “We are lost!” Yet Dr Vargas told General Dutra, 
who at the last moment endeavoured to dissuade him from resis- 
tance, that he would only be taken dead from his palace. During 
an evening fraught with possibilities he sought in vain for sup- 
port. General Paquet, commanding the Vila Militar garrison near 
Rio, and a Vargas sympathiser, is said to have been unable to 
persuade his troops to march to the President’s aid. General 
Denys, the Military Police Chief on whom he also counted, sided 
with the army leaders. Meanwhile, a workers’ meeting had re- 
jected an appeal by a Queremista leader to stage a general strike 
in support of the President, and to paralyse the city’s traffic if 
the army sought to commandeer vehicles. This initiative may have 
been inspired by the President. A few days previously he is 
reported to have referred, in conversation with the Police Chief 
he was about to remove, to a description of Argentine develop- 
ments sent him by his ambassador in Buenos Aires. “You see 
how everything there was settled by the police and the people,” 
he is said to have remarked. That night, however, after his 
counter-proposals (which have not been revealed) had been re- 
jected by the revolutionary leaders, he signed his resignation. No 
shot had been fired in his defence, and the workers had failed 
to react in his favour. 

His departure was enforced by the Army. But his replace- 
ment by Dr Linhares and a predominantly civilian Provisional 
Government pledged to honest elections was a major triumph 
for the new conception of national politics born a few months 
ago. Whether this conception matures seems to depend at this 
stage on the deliberations of the Congress to be elected on Decem- 
ber 2nd. Its first task is to give Brazil a Constitution to which 
politics and presidents can and will conform. This may not be 
easy, but all four presidential candidates consider it essential. 


After the Cocoa Crisis—I 


[FROM OUR ACCRA CORRESPONDENT] 


MARKETING of the main cocoa crop for the season 1945-46 began 
in the Gold Coast on October 12th. The farmers in Ashanti, 
where little had been heard of a hold-up, proceeded to market 
their crop on the date announced for buying by the Govern- 
ment. Despite alarms and excursions in the colony (the colony 
as opposed to Ashanti and the Northern Territories) the farmers 
accepted the advice of the Standing Committee of the Joint Pro- 
vincial Council of Chiefs to sell their cocoa. This, however, is 
only a breathing space. The crisis has passed, but not the under- 
'ying problems of cocoa production and marketing. 


The Chiefs and the Farmers 


At a meeting last August the chiefs recommended an increase 
in the price of cocoa from 13s. to 1§s. per load of 60 Ib. (less 
6d. war surcharge) for the crop season 1945-46. On September 14th 
the Gold Coast Government announced its recommendation to 
the Secretary of State of a price of 15s. per load for the coming 
season. It was clear by this time that the question of the price 
for cocoa was one of the main sources of the agitation for a 
hold-up rather than the terms of the White Paper scheme for 
cocoa marketing. On October 8th, the Gold Coast Government 
announced on the local broadcast system that no increase over 
15s. would be recommended. The decision of the farmers’ “ re- 
presentatives ” at Suhum in the Eastern Province on whether 
they would stage a hold-up was due to be taken the next day. 
They delayed their decision until a delegation had met the 
chiefs’ representatives at Accra on October roth. It was at this 
meeting that the chiefs advised the farmers to accept the 15s. 
a load—for the present. 

The resolutions of the chiefs taken on that date are an interest- 
ing indication of their attitude. Their recommendations were sub- 
stantially as follows. The price of cotton piece-goods should be 
controlled to halt the rising cost of living. There should be an 
increase in the cocoa price over 1§s. per load for the season 
1945-46, the increase over 158. to be reserved locally for payment 
to the producers apart from “ balance of account sales on profits 
through the operations of the Produce Control Board in Great 
Britain.” The Gold Coast Government had advised the chiefs 
that there would be only a very narrow margin between the 1§s. 
paid to the producer and the Control Board’s selling price. How 
could there be a profit large enough to be worth reserving locally 
as well as the profit accruing from operations in Britain if prices 
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to farmers were raised? Or were they politely disagreeing with the 
Government’s price statement? The third recommendation wa; 
for “a substantial increase” in the cocoa price for the season 
1946-47. An announcement was asked for on the total profits 
on the sale of cocoa under the control scheme, and when they 
would be transferred to West Africa for the producers’ benef; 
According to the White Paper scheme on cocoa marketing, the 
total accumulated surplus for the period 1939 to 1943. was 
£3,676,253. Apart from the price controversy, suspicion about the 
ultimate destination of these proceeds has done more than any. 
thing else to generate disapproval of the entire White Paper 
scheme for postwar cocoa marketing in the Gold Coast. The 
scheme was published in September, 1944. It was clearly stated 
that £1,250,000 of the accumulated surplus would be used to 
endow what is now the West African Cocoa Research Institute 
The chiefs considered this “in excess of the £800,000 publicly 
announced for allocation” for this purpose. No such statement 
was ever made, but there was presumably some confusion with 
the £862,955, which would be the Gold Coast’s contribution to 
research after the profits had been finally allocated. Finally, the 
chiefs asked for the 6d. war surcharge on each 60 Ib. load of 
cocoa to be set aside this season for the benefit of the producer, 

The cocoa producers’ “ representatives” assembled at Suhum 
from October gth-11th delivered themselves of a number of 
resolutions on the same lines. They deprecated the Govern- 
ment’s decision to allocate the control board’s profits without 
consulting the farmers. They considered that the spread of cocoa 
disease was due to the Government’s neglect to take earlier 
remedial action [sic], and that consequently the West African 
Cocoa Research Institute should be endowed either out of the 
Government’s general revenue or under the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act. Next, the profits made by the control 
board should be paid over at once, plus interest at 2} per cent, 
to the English and Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, which 
should act as trustees for these funds and the profits from 
current and future sales by the Control Board. (The society was 
not asked, nor did it offer, to undertake this service for the 
farmers before the resolution was passed ; nor has it offered to 
do so since.) A board of producers’ representatives should use the 
monty, among other purposes, for setting up a producers’ bank, 
for paying off cocoa farmers’ debts, and for setting up in the 
Gold Coast a university on the lines of the majority report of the 
Elliot Commission on Higher Education. Fhe London “ delega- 
tion” were authorised to approach the Secretary of State to 
have the profits transferred at once to the English and Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society. While these “ representatives ” 
gathered at Suhum had no mandate from the cocoa farmers in 
the Colony as a whole, their resolutions reflect after a fashion 
the aspirations of the farmers, and they are significant at least 
as straws in the wind. 


The Governor’s Address 


On November 6th the Governor addressed the opening session 
of the Legislative Council in Accra. He dealt with several specific 
complaints raised by the chiefs and the farmers. Following an 
official enquiry, the Accra and Eastern Province Chamber of 
Commerce had secured an agreement among the importing firms 
for a reduction in the price of cotton piece-goods. The Governor 
declared‘ that he would not hesitate to institute controls if prices 
to consumers were still too high. This warning was aimed particu- 
larly at the middlemen, and petty traders who buy from the 
importers to sell in the “bush” and at smaller stores. It was 
also proposed to abolish the war surcharge on cocoa from next 
season. This season the proceeds would be reserved locally for 
addition to the other surplus funds accumulated by the West 
African Produce Control Board during the war. A statement 
for publication on the present position of these funds had been 
asked from the Secretary of State. Finally, a committee would be 
set up to investigate the possibility of advancing short-term credits 
to farmers, and to consider setting up machinery for the Just 
settlement of debts, 

These announcements have gone some way towards mecting 
the complaints of the chiefs and the farmers. They have been 
well received in the local press. Any further announcement 0? 
cocoa marketing would have a much better reception now than 
it would have had a month or six weeks ago. But there is stil 
a great lack of information on cocoa production and marketins, 
a great ignorance of the application of economics to the West 
African commodities among those who purport to represent the 
farmets and a great deal of misapprehension of the purpose of the 
White Paper control scheme. Some of the effects of the wartime 
control of cocoa marketing on the cocoa community will be deat 
with in a subsequent article. 
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THE WASHINGTON DOCUMENTS 


The following nine pages give the three basic documents published after the Washington negotiations. They 
comprise (i) the Financial Agreement of December 6th, 1945, between the two Governments (Cmd. 6708) 
which is printed in full ; (ti) the proposals submitted by the United States for consideration by an International 
Conference on Trade and Employment (Cmd. 6709), summarised in a form which preserves their general 
argument, but omits certain qualifications of detail; and (iii) the Statistical Material submitted in the 
Washington negotiations by the British team (Cmd. 6707,) also in summary form. 





The Financial Agreement 


1. Effective date of the Agreement. 

The effective date of this Agreement shall be the date on which 
the Government of the United States notifies the Government of 
the United Kingdom that the Congress of the United States has 
made available the funds necessary to extend to the Government 
of the United Kingdom the line of credit in accordance with the 
provisions of this Agreement. 


2. Line of Credit. 

The Government of the United States will extend to the 
Government of the United Kingdom a line of credit of 
$3,750,000,009 which may be drawn upon at any time between 
the effective date of this Agreement and December 31, 1951, 
inclusive. 

3. Purpose of the Line of Credit. 

The purpose of the line of credit is to facilitate purchases by 
the United Kingdom of goods and services in the United States, 
to assist the United Kingdom to meet transitional post-war 
deficits in its current balance of payments, to help the United 
Kingdom to maintain adequate reserves of gold and dollars and 
to assist the Government of the United Kingdom to assume the 
obligations of multilateral trade, as defined in this and other 
agreements. 


4. Amortisation and Interest. 

(i) The amount of the line of credit drawn by December 31, 
1951, shall be repaid in 50 annual instalments beginning on De- 
cember 31, 1951, with interest at the rate of 2 per cent per 
annum. 

Interest for the year 1951 shall be computed on the amount 
outstanding on December 31, 1951, and for each year thereafter 
interest shall be computed on the amount outstanding on January 
Ist of each such year. “e.: 

Forty-nine annual instalments of principal repayments and 
interest shall be equal, calculated at the rate of $31,823,000 for 
each $1,000,000,000 of the line of credit drawn by December 31, 
1951, and the fiftieth annual instalment shall be at the rate of 
$31,840,736.65 for each such $1,000,000,000. 

Each instalment shall consist of the full amount of the interest 
due and the remainder of the instalment shall be the principal 
(0 be repaid in that year. Payments required by this section are 
subject to the provisions of Section 5. 

(ii) The Government of the United Kingdom may accelerate 
repayment of the amount drawn under this line of credit. 


j}. Waiver of Interest Payments. 

In any year in which the Government of the United Kingdom 
-equests the Government of the United States to waive the amount 
of the interest due in the instalment of that year, the Govern- 
ment of the United States will grant the waiver if :— 

(a) the Government of the Unittd Kingdom finds that a 
waiver is necessary in view of the present and pros- 
pective conditions of international exchange and the 
leves of its gold and foreign exchange reserves, and 

(b) the International Monetary Fund certifies that the 
income of the United Kingdom from home-produced 
exports plus its net income from invisible current 
transactions in its balance of payments was on the 
average over the five preceding calendar years less 
than the average annual amount of United Kingdom 
imports during 1936-8 fixed at £866,000,000, as such 
figure may be adjusted for changes in the price level 
of these Fuiports. Any amount in excess of {43,750,000 
reieased or paid in any year on account of sterling 
balances accumulated to the credit of overseas govern- 


ments, monetary authorities and banks before the 
effective date of this Agreement shall be regarded as 
a capital transaction and therefore shall not be in- 
cluded in the above calculation of the net income from 
invisible current transactions for that year. If waiver 
is requested for an interest payment prior to that due 
in 1955, the average income shall be computed for the 
calendar years from 1950 through the year preceding 
that in which the request is made. 


6. Relation of this line of credit to other obligations. 

(i) It is understood that any amounts required to discharge 
obligations of the United Kingdom to third countries outstanding 
on the effective date of this agreement will be found from 
resources other than this line of credit. 

(iit) The Government of the United Kingdom will not arrange 
any long term loans from Governments within the British 
Commonwealth after December 6, 1945, and before the end of 
I95I On terms more favourable to the lender than the terms of 
this line of credit. 

(iii) Waiver of interest will not be requested or allowed under 
Section 5 in any year unless the aggregate of the releases or pay- 
ments in that vear of sterling balances accumulated to the credit 
of overseas governments, monetary authorities and banks (except 
in the case Of colonial dependencies) before the effective date of 
this agreement, is reduced proportionately, and unless interest 
payments due in that year on loans referred to in (ii) above are 
waived. The proportionate reduction of the releases or payments 
of sterling balances shall be calculated in relation to the aggre- 
gate released and paid in the most recent year in which waiver 
of interest was not requested. 

(iv) The application of the principle set forth in this section 
shall be the subject of full consultation between the two Govern- 
ments as occasiOn may arise. 


7. Sterling Area Exchange Arrangements. 

The Government of the United Kingdom will complete 
arrangements as early as practicable and in any case not later 
than one year after the effective date of this agreement, unless in 
exceptional cases a later date is agreed upon after consultation, 
under which immediately after the completion of such arrange- 
ments the sterling receipts from current transactions of al! 
sterling area countries (apart from any receipts arising out 
of military expenditure by the Government of the United King- 
dom prior to December 31, 1948, to the extent to which they 
are treated by agreement with the countries concerned on the 
same basis as the balances accumulated during the war) will be 
freely available for current transactions in any currency area 
without discrimination with the result that any discrimination 
arising from the so-called sterling area dollar pool will be entirely 
removed and that each member of the sterling area will have its 
current sterling amg dollar receipts at its free disposition for 
current transactiOns anywhere. 

8. Other Exchange Arrangements. 

(i) The Government of the United Kingdom agrees that after 
the effective date of this agreement it will not apply exchange 
controls in such a manner as to restrict 

(a) payments or transfers in respect of products of the United 
States permitted to be imported into the United 
Kingdom or other current transactions between the 
two countries or 
(b) the use of sterling balances to the credit of residents of the 
United States arising out of current transactions 
Nothing in this paragraph (i) shall affect the provisions of Article 
VII of the Articles of Agreement of the International Monetary 
Fund when those Articles have come into forc: : 
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(ii) The Governments of the United States and the United 
Kingdom agree that not later than one year after the effective 
date cf this agreement, unless in exceptional cases a.later date 
is agreed upon after consultation, they will impose no restrictions 
On paym-2nts and transfers for current transactions. The obliga- 
uions of this paragraph (ii) shall not apply 


(a) to balances of third countries and their nationals accu- 


mulated before this paragraph (ii) becomes effective ; 
or 


(b) to restrictions imposed in conformity with the Articles 
of Agreement of the International Monetary Fund, 
provided that the Governments of the United King- 
dom ari the United States will not continue to invoke 
the provisions of Article XIV Section 2 of those 
Articles aft2: this paragraph (ii) becomes effective 
unless in exceptional cases after consultation they 
agree Otherwise ; or 


(c) to restrictions imposed in connection with measures 
designed to uncover and dispose of assets of Germany 
and Japan. 

(iii) This Section and Section 9 which are in anticipation of 
more comprehensive arrangements by multfateral agreement 
shall operate until 31st December, 1951. 


9. Import Arrangements. 


If either the Government of the United States or the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom imposes or maintains quantitative 
import restrictions, such restrictions shall be administered on a 
basis which does not discriminate against imports fron: the other 
country in respect of any product; provided that this under- 
taking shall not apply in cases in which 

(a) its application would have the effect of preventing the 
country imposing such restrictions from utilising, for 
the purchase of needed imports, inconvertible cur- 
rencies accumulated up to 31st December, 1946; or 


(b) there may be special necessity for the country imposing 
such restrictions to assist, by measures not involving 
a Substantial departure from the general rule of non- 
discrimination, a country whose economy has been 
disrupted by war ; or 

(c) either Government imposes quantitative restrictions 
having equivalent effect to any exchange restrictions 
which that Government is authorised to impose in 
conformity with Article VII of the Articles of Agree- 
ment of the International Monetary Fund. 


The provisions of this Section shall become effective as soon 
as practicable, but not later than December 31, 1946. 


10. Accumulated Sterling Balances. 


(i) The Government of the United Kingdom intends to make 
agreements with the countries concerned, varying according to 
the circumstances of each case, for an early settlement covering 
the sterling balances accumulated by sterling area and other 
countries prior to such settlement (together with any future 
receipts arising out of military expenditure by the Government 
of the United Kingdom to the extent to which they are treated 
on the same basis by agreement with the countries concerned). 
The setthements with the sterling area countries will be on the 
basis of dividing these accumulated balances into three categories : 


(a) balances to be released at once and convertible into any 
currency for current transactions ; 

(b) balances to be similarly released by instalments over a 
period of years beginning in 1951 ; and 

(c) balances to be adjusted as a contribution to the settlement 
of war and post-war indebtedness and in recognition 
of the benefits which the countries concerned might 
be expected to gain from such a settlement. 


The Government of the United Kingdom will make every 
endeavour to secure the early completion of these arrangements. 


(ii) In consideration of the fact that an important purpose of 
the present line of credit is to promote the development of multi- 
lateral trade and facilitate its early resumption on a non- 
discriminatory basis, the Government of the United Kingdom 
agrees that any sterling balances released or otherwise available 
for current payments will, not later than one year after the effective 
date of this agreement, unless in special cases a later date is 
agreed upon after consultation, be freely available for current 
cransactions in amy currency area without discrimination. 
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11. Definitions. 

For the purposes of this agreement: 

(i) The term “current transactions” shall have the meanin: 
prescribed in Article XIX (i) of the Articles of Agreement of th. 
International Monetary Fund. 

(ii) The term “ sterling area” means the United Kingdom and 
the other territories declared by the Defence (Finance) (Definition 
of Sterling Area) (No. 2) Order, 1944, to be included in the 


sterling area, namely, “ the following Territories, excluding Canad, 
and Newfoundland, that is to say: 


(a) any Dominion, 

(b) any other part of His Majesty’s Dominions, 

(c) any territory in-respect of which a mandate on behalf 
of the League of Nations has been accepted by Hix 
Majesty and is being exercised by His Majesty's 
Government in the United Kingdom, or in an 
Dominion, 

(d) any British Protectorate or Protected State, 

(e) Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Iraq. 

(f) Iceland and the Faroe Islands.” 


12. Consultation on Agreement. 


Either Government shall be entitled to approach the other for 
a re-consideration of any of the provisions of this agreement, ii 
in its opinion the prevailing conditions of international exchang: 
justify such reconsideration with a view to agreeing upon modifica- 
tions for presentation to their respective Legislatures. 


JOINT STATEMENT REGARDING SETTLEMENT FOR 
LEND-LEASE, RECIPROCAL AID, SURPLUS WAR 
PROPERTY AND CLAIMS. 


1. The Governments of the United States and the United 
Kingdom have reached en understanding for the settlement ot 
Lend-Lease and Reciprocal Aid, for the acquisition of United 
States Army and Navy surplus property, and the United State: 
interest in installations, located in the United Kingdom, and fo: 
the final settlement of the financial cla'ms of each Government 
against the other arising out of the conduct of the war. Specific 
agreements necessary to implement these understandings, setting 
forth the terms in detail, and consistent herewith, are in the course 
of preparation and will shortly be completed. 


2. This settlement for Lend-Lease and Reciprocal Aid wil 
be complete and final. In arriving at this settlement both Govern- 
ments have taken full cognisance of the benefits already received 
by them in the defeat of their common enemies. They have also 
taken full cognisance of the general obligations assumed by them 
in Article VII of the Mutual Aid Agreement of February 23, 
1942, and the understandings agreed upon this day with regard 
to commercial policy. Pursuant to this settlement, both Govern- 
ments will continue to discuss arrangements for agreed action for 
the attainment of the economic objectives referred to 
Article VII of the Mutual Aid Agreement. The Governments 
expect in these discussions to reach specific conclusions at a 
early date with respect to urgent problems such as those in the 
field of telecommunications and civil aviation. In the light of @l! 
the foregoing, both Governments agree that no further benefits 


will be sought as consideration for Lend-Lease and Reciprocal 
Aid. 


3. The net sum due from the United Kingdom to the United 
States for the settlement of Lend-Lease and Reciprocal Aid, for 
the acquisition of surplus property, and the United States interés! 
in installations, located in the United Kingdom and for the settle- 
ment of claims shall be $650,000,000 subject to the accounting 
adjustment referred to below. This amount consists of 


(a) a net sum of $118,000,000 representing the difference 
between the amount of the services and supplis 
furnished or to be furnished by each government 1 
the other government after V-J day through Lend- 
Lease and Reciprocal Aid channels, less the net sum 


due to the United Kingdom under the claims settle- 
ment, and 


(b) a net sum of $532,000,000 for all other Lend-Lease ané 
Reciprocal Aid items, and for surplus property, and 
the United States interest in installations, located ™ 
the United Kingdom and owned by the United States 
Government, 


The actual amounts due to the respective governments - 
items included in (a) above other thap claims will, howevel 
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be ascertained by accounting in due course, and the total sum 
of $650,000,000 will be adjusted for any difference between the 
sum of $118,000,009 mentioned above, and the actual sum found 
to be due. All new transactions between the two Governments 
after December 31, 1945, will be settled by cash payment. 


4. The total lability found to be due to the Government of 
the United States will be discharged on the same terms as those 
specified in the Financial Agreement concluded this day for the 
discharge of the credit provided therein. 


5. In addition to the financial payments referred to above, the 
two governments have agreed upon the following :— 

(a) appropriate non-discriminatory treatment will be 
extended to United States nationals in the use and 
disposition of installations in which there is a United 
States interest; 

(b) appropriate settlements for the Lend-Lease interest in 
installations other than in the United Kingdom and 
the colonial dependencies will be made on disposal 

of the installations; 

(c) the United States reserves its right of recapture of any 
Lend-Lease articles held by United Kingdom armed 
forces, but the United States has indicated that it 
does not intend to exercise generally this right of 
recapture; 

(d) disposals for military use to forces other than the United 
Kingdom armed forces of Lend-Lease articles held 
by the United Kingdoin armed forces at V-J day, and 
disposals for civilian use other than in the United 
Kingdom and the colonial dependencies of such Lend- 
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Lease artictes, will be made onty with the consent of 
the United States Government, and any net proceeds 
will be paid to the United States Government. The 
Uniied Kingdom Government agrees that except to 
a very limited extent it will not release for civilian use 
in, or export from, the United Kingdom and colonial 
dependencies, Lend-Lease articles held by the United 
Kingdom armed forces; _ 

(e) the Government of the United Kingdom will use its best 
endeavours to prevent the export to the United States 
of any surplus property transferred in accordance 
with this understariding. 

6. The Government of the United Kingdom agrees that, when 
requested by the Government of the United States from time to 
time prior to December 31, 1951, it will transfer, in cash, 
pounds sterling to an aggregate dollar value not in excess of 
$50,000,000 at the exchange rates prevailing at the times of 
transfer, to be credited against the dollar payments due to the 
Government of the United States as principal under this settle- 
ment. The Government of the United States will use these 
pounds sterling exclusively to acquire land or to acquire or 
construct buildings in the United Kingdom and the colonial 
dependencies for the use of the Government of the United States, 
and for carrying out educational programmes in accordance with 
agreements to be concluded between the two Governments. 

7. The arrangements set out in this statement are without 
prejudice to any settlements concerning Lend-Lease and 
Reciprocal Aid which may be negotiated between the Govern- 
ments of the United States and the Governments of Australia, 
New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and India. 


The proposals submitted by the United States for consideration by an International Conference on Trade 
and Employment have been accepted as a basis for international discussion by the United States and United 
Kingdom Governments in the following joint statement dated December 6, 1945:— 


The Secretary of State of the United States has made public to-day a document setting forth certain “ Proposals 
for consideration by an International Conference on Trade and Employment.” These proposals have the 
endorsement of the Executive branch of the Government of the United States and have been submitted to other 
governments as a basis for discussion preliminary to the holding of such a conference. 

Equally, the Government of the United Kingdom is in full agreement on all important points in these 
proposals and accepts them as a basis for international discussion, and it will, in common with the United States 
Government, use its best endeavours to bring such discussions to a successful conclusion, in the light of the 


views expressed by other countries. 


The two Governments have also agreed upon the procedures for the international negotiation and implementa- 
tion of these proposals. To this end they have undertaken to begin preliminary negotiations at an early date 
between themselves and with other countries for the purpose of developing concrete arrangements to carry out 
these proposals, including definite measures for the relaxation of trade barriers of all kinds. 

These negotiations will relate to tariffs and preferences, quantitative restrictions, subsidies, State trading, 
cartels, and other types of trade barriers treated in the document published by the United States and referred to 
above. The negotiations will proceed in accordance with the principles laid down in that document. 


A—Need for International Economic 
Co -operation 


I. Collective measures to safeguard the peoples of the world 
must be based not only on international machinery to deal with 
disputes and to prevent aggression, but also on economic co- 
operation to remove economic and social maladjustments, and to 
Taise economic well-being. 

2. Important contributions have been made towards these 
Objectives. The Food and Agricultural Organisation has been 
established. An International Monetary Find to maintain ex- 
change stability and facilitate the balance of payments of member 
countries, and an International Bank for Reconstruction and 

lopment are awaiting the action of governments. 


3. To fulfil the Atlantic Charter and Article VII of the mutual- 
aid agreements, these co-operative measures must be supple- 
mented by others dealing with trade barriers and discriminations 
which impede multilateral trade and by national full employment 
policies, 

4. Co-operative action for trade and employment is indis- 
pensable to the success of measures dealing with monetary and 
investment policy. Effective action in regard to employment and 
trade discrimination must, ther-fore, be taken or the programme 
of international ecenem cs co-9-eret’on will fail. 


B—Proposals Concerning Employment 


High and stable employment is a necessary condition for an 
enlarged volume of trade. 


Governing Principles 


1. It is recognised that: 

(a) High and stable employment is a main condition for the 
attainment of satisfactory levels of living. 

(b) The attainment and maintenance of approximately full 
employment is essential to the expansion of inter- 
national trade and to liberal international agreements 
regarding commercial policy, commodity problems, 
restrictive business practices, monetary stabilisation, 
and investment. 


_2. Domestic employment programmes should be consistent with 
liberal international agreements and the economic well-being of 
other nations. 

3. The Bretton Woods Agreements and reduced restrictions on 
trade will contribute substantially to the maintenance of employ- 
ment. 

4. The United Nations undertook, in the UNO Charter, to co- 
operate with the Organisation to achieve higher standards of 
living, full employment, and economic and social progress. 
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* Attainment of Aims 


There should be an undertaking that: 

1. Each signatory will take action to maintain full employ- 
ment through measures appropriate to its institutions. 

2. No nation will use measures likely to create unemployment 
in other countries or which are incompatible with 
expanding international trade and investment. 

3. Signatories will arrange individually and under the 
Economic and Social Council of UNO, for the collec- 
tion and exchange of information on employment 
questions. 


4. Signatories will consult regularly on employment problems. 
o . 
C—Proposals for an International Trade 
Organisation 


Need for an International Trade Organisation 


1. Expansion of trade is essential to maximise employment, 
production and consumption. Since expansion can only be attained 
by collective measures, it involves permanent machinery for inter- 
national collaboration on international commerce, for continuous 
consultation, expert advice, formulation of policies, and the de- 
velopment of agreed rules affecting international trade. 

2. It is proposed that an International Trade Organisation of 
the United Nations be created ; the members would conduct their 
international commercial policies according to agreed principles. 
These should: 


(a) Deal with governmental measures affecting international 
trade ; 

(b) Curb restrictive trade practices by private arrangements ; 

(c) Govern inter-governmental commodity arrangements. 


Proposed International Trade Organisation 


The following outline embodies the principles which should be 
incorporated in the articles of the Organisation. 


CHAPTER I 
Purposes 
The purposes of the Organisation should be: 

1. To promote international commercial co-operation by con- 
sultation and collaboration among member governments 
in international commercial policies. 

2. To avoid measures destructive of world commerce by pro- 


viding expanding opportunities for trade and economic 
development. 


3. To facilitate access by all members, on equal terms, to 
the trade and to the raw materials of the world. 

4. To promote expansion of production, exchange and con- 
sumption of goods to reduce tariffs and other trade 


barriers, and to eliminate discrimination in inter- 
national commerce. 


CHAPTER II 
Membership 


The original members of the Organisation should be those 
countries participating in the Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment which accept membership. 


CHAPTER III 
General Commercial Policy 


Section A. General Commercial Provisions. 
Members should undertake: 

1. To accord to imports from other members treatment no 
less favourable than that accorded to domestic products 
regarding internal taxation and regulation of trade. 

2. To provide, for products in transit from or to other 
members, freedom from customs and transit duties, 
from unreasonable charges, and from discriminatory 
treatment. 

3. To subscribe to a general definition under which anti- 
dumping duties may be applied to imports from other 
members. 


4. To give effect to agreed principles of tariff valuation based 


~ 
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on true commercial values for assessing duties, and 
to work out standardised valuation procedures, 

5. To simplify customs formalities and thus to eliminate 
indirect protection. 

6. To eliminate excessive requirements regarding marks of 
origin affecting other members. 

7. To refrain from governmentally financed or organised boy. 
cotts aimed at products of other members. s 

8. To provide for publicity on regulations affecting foreign 
trade, and to maintain national independent tribunals 
to review administrative Customs action. 

9. To transmit to the Organisation trade information ang 
Statistics, 

10. To co-operate in carrying out the aarticles of the 
Organisation. 


Section B. Tariffs and Preferences. 


1. Import tariffs and preferences. By the principles in Article 
VII of the mutual-aid agreements, members should arrange for 
the substantial reduction of tariffs, and for the elimination of 
tariff preferences, action for the latter being taken in conjunction 
with the substantial reduction of trade barriers. 

As an initial step in eliminating tariff preferences it should be 
agreed that: 


(a) Existing international commitments will ot stand in the 
way of action agreed upon with respect to tariff 
preferences. 

(b) All negotiated reductions in most-favoured-nation tariffs 
will automatically reduce or eliminate preferences. 

(c) Preference on any product will in no case be increased 
and no new preferences will be introduced. 


2. Export tariffs and preferences. Export duties should be open 
to negotiation as for import duties. Members should not impose 
or maintain export duties which differentiate by reference to the 
destinations to which goods are exported. 


3. Emergency acuon. Tariff commitments should permit 
countries to take temporary action to prevent sudden and wide- 
spread injury to producers. Undertakings for reducing tariffs should 
contain an escape clause to cover such contingencies. 


Section C. Quantitatnive Trade Restrictions. 


1. General elimination of quantitative restrictions. Except as 
provided for elsewhere, members should not maintain quotas, 
embargoes, or other quantitative restrictions on trade with other 


, members. This undertaking should not, however, apply to: 


(a) Prohibitions or restrictions during the early post-war 
period (a) to make efficient use of shipping space, (b) to 
achieve equitable distribution of products in short 
supply, or (c) to assist orderly liquidation of war sur- 
pluses. Such prohibitions should be removed within 
three years, subject to extension with the concurrence 
of the Organisation. 

(b) Export restrictions to relieve distress in the exporung 
country caused by severe shortages of foodstuffs or 
other essential products. 

(c) Restrictions necessary to apply suitable standards for 
classification and grading of commodities in 1nttI- 
national commerce. 

(d) Export or import quotas imposed under inter-govern- 
mental commodity agreements (see Chapter V). Any 
import quotas on agricultural products to enforce 
governmental measures (a) to restrict quantities of like 
domestic products, or (b) to dispose of temporary 
surplus of domestic products to domestic consumers 
free or below current prices. Quotas should not be 
more restrictive than necessary, should be removed 4s 
soon as they cease to be necessary, and should be 
subject to periodic consultation. If allocated among 
sources of supply, quotas should be based on imports 
during a previous representative period, taking account 
of special factors. Import quotas imposed under (4) 
should not reduce imports relatively to domestic Pro 
duction compared with the previous representative 
period. 


2. Restrictions to safeguard the balance of payments. Members 
with an adverse balance of payments may impose quantitatlve 
import restrictions to restore equilibrium under conditions 4 
procedures which 

(a) should set forth criteria and requirements by which 
balance-of-payments restrictions might be imposed ; 
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(b) should, in the post-war transitional period, promote the 
maximum development of multilateral trade and not 
be more restrictive than the principles under Article 
XIV of the International Monetary Fund Agreement, 
governing exchange restrictions in the transitional 
period ; 

(c) should determine the transitional period under (b), above, 
by a procedure analogous to Article XIV ; 

(d) should provide for the full non-discrimination after the 
transitional period ; and 

(e) should provide for international consultation regarding 


balance-of-payments restrictions during the transitional 
period or after. 


3. Equality of treatment. Quantitative restrictions imposed on 
balance-of-payments grounds should be deemed non-discrimina- 


tory if they do not discriminate among sources of supply of any 
imported product. 


(a) In the case of quotas, members should publish the global 
amounts or values of permitted imports during a 
specified future period. Any allocation of quotas should 
be proportionate to the imports of the product supplied 
by member countries in a previous representative 
period. 

(b) In the case of other restrictions, the member imposing 
them should provide information regarding the admin- 
istration of the restriction, import licenses granted, and 
the distribution among sources of supply. 

(c) Any member may raise with the Organisation whether 
another member is imposing balance-of-payments 
restrict'ons, inimical to the above principles, which 
unnecessarily injure its commerce, and that member 
should undertake to discuss the grounds on which it 
had imposed the restrictions. 


4. Inconvertible currencies. The undertakings in paragraph 3 
should not apply where they prevent a member from utilising 
inconvertible currencies for needed imports. 

5. Scarce currencies and currencies of territories having a 
common quota in the Monetary Fund. Members should not be 
precluded by this Section from applying quantitative restrictions 
(a) under Article VII of the International Monetary Fund Agree- 
ment, relating to scarce currencies, or (b) to maintain the par 
value of the currencies of territories having a common quota in 
the Monetary Fund, under Article XX, Section 4 (g). 


6. Application of quantitative restrictions by _ state-trading 
organisations. Quantitative restrictions on imports for balance- 
of-payments reasons should apply equally to state-trading organisa- 
tions for the same reasons. 


Section D. Subsidies. , 

1. Subsidies in general. Subject to paragraphs 2 and 3, below, 
members granting any subsidy to increase exports or reduce 
imports should inform the Organisation of the extent and nature 
of the subsidy, the reason therefor and its probable effects on 
trade. Where it is agreed that serious injury to international trade 
results from the subsidy, they should be ready to discuss limita- 
tions on the quantity of domestic product subsidised. “ Subsidy ” 
includes any form of internal income or price support. 


2. Export subsidies. Subject to paragraph 3, members should 
not export a product at a price lower than in the home market, 
allowance being made for terms of sale, taxation, and for other 
differences affecting price comparability. This undertaking should 
take effect, at latest, within three years of the establishment of 
the Organisation. If at that time any member cannot comply with 
the undertaking for any commodity it should inform the Organisa- 
tion, giving reasons. It should then be decided by consultation 
whether extension of time should be granted. 


3. Commodities in surplus supply. 


(a) When a commodity is, or is likely to become, in burden- 
some world surplus, important producers or consumers 
of the commodity should consult to promote increased 
consumption, to reduce production through the 
diversion of resources from uneconomic production, 
and to seek, if necessary, an inter-governmental com- 
modity arrangement (see Chapter V). 


(b) If such steps should fail paragraphs 1 and 2 above 
should cease to apply to such product until it has been 
agreed that those provisions should be re-applied to it. 


(c) No member should employ export subsidies under 3 b to 
enlarge its share of the world market, compared with 
previous periods. 
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Section E. State Trading. 

1. Equality of treatment. Members engaging in state trading 
in any form should treat all other members equally. They should 
undertake that foreign purchases and sales of their state-trading 
enterprises shall be influenced solely by commercial considerations, 
such as price, quality, marketability, transportation and terms of 
purchase or sale. 


2. State monopolies of individual products. Members maintain- 
ing a state monopoly should negotiate, in the manner contemplated 
for tariffs, the maximum protective margin between the landed 
price of the product and the price at which it is sold in the home 
market. Newly established monopolies should not enjoy pro- 
tective margins greater than tariffs already negotiated. Unless the 
product is rationed, the monopoly should satisfy the full domestic 
demand. 


3. Complete state monopolies of foreign trade. As the counter- 
part of tariff reductions and other actions to encourage multilateral 
trade, members having a complete state monopoly of foreign trade 
should purchase annually from members products valued at not 
less than an aggregate amount. This global purchase arrangement 
should be subject to periodic adjustment. 


Section F. Exchange Control. 

1. Relation to the International Monetary Fund. To avoid 
trade restrictions and discriminations through exchange techniques, 
members of the ITO should abide by the exchange principles 
established under the Articles of Agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund ; for this reason the Organisation and the Fund 
should have a common membership. 

2. Equality of Exchange Treatment. Members maintaining or 
establishing exchange restrictions should accord to the trade ‘of 
other members equality of treatment required under the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 


Section G. General Exceptions. 
The undertakings in this Chapter should not prevent members 
from adopting measures: 
. to protect public morals ; 
. to protect human, animal or plant life or health ; 


relating to the traffic in arms, and, in exceptional circum- 
stances, all other military supplies ; 


relating to the import or export of gold or silver ; 


5. to induce compliance with laws or regulations relating to 
customs enforcement, deceptive practices, and pro- 
tection of patents : 


6. relating to prison-made goods ; 


7. to protect national treasures of artistic, historic or archeo- 
logical value ; 


8. for the maintenance of peace and security ; or 


9. imposed, in exceptional cases, by recommendation of the 
Organisation. 


Section H. Territorial Application of Chapter II. 


1. Customs territories. The provisions of Chapter III should 
apply to the customs territories of the members. If any membe 
has more than one customs territory, each should be considered a 
separate member for the purpose of Chapter ITI. 


2. Frontier traffic and customs unions. The provisions of 
Chapter III should not prevent any member (a) from according 
advantages to adjacent countries to facilitate frontier traffic or (b) 
from joining a customs union, provided that it meets certain agreed 
criteria. 


wo N 
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CHAPTER IV 
Restrictive Business Practices 


1. Curbing of restrictive business practices. Members of the 
Organisation should curb restrictive business practices in inter- 
national trade (such as agreements to fix prices and terms of sale, 
divide markets, limit production or exports, suppress invention, 
exclude enterprises from particular fields, or discriminate against 
particular firms) which frustrate the expansion of production, 
equal access to markets, and the maintenance of high employment 
and real income. 


2. Co-operation among members. The Organisation should 


receive complaints from any member (or from commercial enter- 
prises within its jurisdiction) that these objectives are being 
frustrated by a private international combination. The Organisation 
should have power to call upon any member for relevant informa- 
tion ; it should consider such data and make any recommendations 
to members for action ; it should request reports from members 
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about implementing such recommendations. The Organisation 
should also conduct studies, make recommendations concerning 
uniform national standards, and call conferences for general 
consultation. 


3. Continued effectiveness of national laws against restrictive 
business practices. Any 2ct or failure to act by the Organisation 
should not preclude any member from enforcing any national 
statute or decree for elimination of restrictive practices in inter- 
national trade. 


4. Special enforcement arrangements. Members may _ co- 
operate to make more effective any remedial order issued by a 
duly authorised agency of another member. 


CHAPTER V 


Inter-Governmental Commodity Arrangements 


The production of, and trade in, primary commodities is ex- 
posed to certain special difficulties which, if serious, may prejudice 
the general policy of economic expansion. Members should there- 
fore agree upon the procedure to deal with such difficulties. 


1. Special commodity studies. 


(a) Special studies should be made as in (6) of particular 
commodities in excess supply so that consumption may 
be increased and anticipated difficulties averted. 

(b) Members interested in production or consumption of a 
particular commodity should be entitled, if they con- 
sider special difficulties exist, to ask that a special study 
of that commodity be made, and the Organisation may 
invite the members principally concerned in pro- 
duction or consumption to appoint representatives to a 
Study Group. 

2. Inter-governmental commodity conferences. If it is con- 
cluded, in the light of investigation, that consumption of a com- 
modity cannot be increased quickly enough to prevent excess 
supplies from accumulating, members may ask the Organisation 
to convene an inter-governmental conference to frame an inter- 
governmental agreement for the commodity. 


3. Objectives of imter-governmental commodity agreements. 
Inter-governmental commodity agreements involving restrictions 
on production or trade would be justified under paragraph 2 to 
achieve the following objectives : 

(a) To enable member countries to solve commodity problems 
without unilateral action that tends to shift the burden 
to other countries. 

(b) To alleviate serious economic problems which may arise 
when, owing to the difficulties of finding alternative 
employment, production cannot be rapidly adjusted by 
the free play of market forces. 

(c) To provide a period of transition for solving particular 
commodity problems by agreement between member 
governments on a programme of economic adjustment 
to shift resources and man-power from over-expanded 
industries into new and productive occupations. 


4. Principles of inter-governmental commodity agreements. 
Members should adhere to the following principles governing 
the institution of inter-governmental commodity agreements : 


(a) Members interested in production or consumption of any 
commodity should be entitled to participate in the 
consideration of any proposed inter-governmental 
agreement. 

(b) Members should not enter into inter-governmental com- 
modity agreements except after: 

(i) Investigation by the Study Group of the problem ; 
(ii) Determination, either: 

(a) that a burdensome surplus of the product has 
developed, accompanied by widespread distress to 
small producers accounting for a substantial pro- 
portion of total output and that these conditions 


cannot be corrected by the normal play of com- 
petitive forces ; or 


(b) that widespread unemployment, unrelated to 
general business conditions, has developed in the 
industry concerned which cannot be corrected by 
competitive forces rapidly enough to prevent 
widespread and undue hardship to workers ; 

(iii) Adoption of a program of economic adjustment to 
insure substantial progress toward solution of the 
problem within the time limits of the agreement. 
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(c) Inter-governmental agreements involving limita. 
tion of production or exports of fabricated pro. 
ducts should not be resorted to unless exceptional 
circumstances justify such action. Such agreements 
should be subject to the principles in this Chapter, 
and to any other requirements of the Organisation. 


5. Operation of commodity agreements. Members should 
adhere to the following principles governing the operation of inter- 
governmental commodity agreements : — 


(a) Agreements should be open to any member on terms not 
less favourable than those accorded to members partie: 
thereto. 


(b) Members largely dependent on imports of the com- 
modity involved should, in any regulation of prices, 
trade, stocks or production, have a voice equal to pro- 
ducers interested in obtaining export markets. 


(c) Agreements should assure supplies adequate for world 
consumption at reasonable prices. 


(d) Agreements should, with due regard to the transitional 
need for preventing economic and social dislocation, 
provide increasing opportunities to satisfy world 
requirements from the most effective sources. 


6. Termination and renewal of commodity agreements. Inter- 
governmental commodity agreements should not remain initially 
in effect for more than five years. Renewal should be subject to 
paragraph 4 and to the additional principle that either (a) sub- 
stantial progress toward solving the underlying problem shall 
have been accomplished during the initial period or that (b) the 
renewed agreement is revised to be effective for this purpose. 


7. Review of commodity agreements. Members should 
transmit to the Organisation, for review, inter-governmiental 
commodity agreements in which they participate or propose tc 
participate, and appropriate information regarding such agree- 
ments. 


8. Publicity. Full publicity should be given to any com- 
modity agreement, to the statements of the proposing members, 
to the operation of the agreements, and to measures to correct 
the underlying situation which gave rise to the agreement. 


9. Exceptions. The provisions of Chapter V do not cover 
international agreements relating to protection of public morals ; 
protection of human, animal or plant life or health ; conservation 
of reserves of exhaustible natural resources ; the control of inter- 
national monopoly situations ; or the equitable distribution of 
commodities in short supply. However, such agreements should 
not be used to accomplish results inconsistent with the objectives 
of Chapter IV or Chapter V. 


CHAPTER VI 
Organisation 


Section A. Functions, 


The functions of the 
following: 


(1) To collect, analyse and publish information, regarding 
the operation of Chapter III, relating to general com- 
mercial policy, Chapter IV, relating to prevention of 
restrictive business practices, and Chapter V, relating 
to inter-governmental commodity arrangements, or In 
general regarding international trade and commercial 
policy. 

(2) To provide technical assistance to members. 


(3) To make recommendations to members regarding the 
operation of Chapters III, IV and V, including the 
following : — 

(a) Recommendations regarding the relaxation of 
trade control measures under Chapter III. 


(b) Recommendations with regard to restrictive 
private business practices, in Chapter IV. 

(c) Recommendations regarding principles govern- 
ing cOmmodity arrangements set forth ™ 
Chapter V ; and recommendations for new com- 
modity arrangements, or modifications of com- 
modity arrangements already concluded. 

(d) Recommendations designed to promote consis 
tency in the operation of Chapters III, IV and V, 
and in general commercial policy, commodity 
arrangements and private business. 


Organisation should include the 
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(4) To interpret the provisions of Chapters III, IV and V, 
to consult with members regarding disputes arising 
from those Chapters, and to provide for their settle- 
ment. 

(5) In accordance with procedures to be agreed upon, to 
waive particular obligations of members, in excep- 
tional circumstances. 

(6) To make recommendations for international agreements 
to improve trade and to assure equitable treatment 
for the enterprises, skilis and capital brought from one 
country to anothes, including agreements on the treat- 
ment of foreigia nationals and enterprises, on the treat- 
ment of commercial travellers, on commercial arbitra- 
uon, and on the avoidance of double taxation. 

(7) Generally to perform any appropriate function. 


Section B: Organs, 


The Organisation should have as principal organs: A Con- 
ference, an Executive Board, a Commercial Policy Commission, 
a Commission on Business Practices, a Commodity Commission, 
and a Secretariat. 


Section C. The Conference. 


The Conference should have final authority to determine the 
policies of the Organisation and to exercise powers. 
(1) Membership. All states members of the Organisation 
should be members of the Conference. 
(2) Voting. Each member should have one vote. Decisions’ 
should be reached by a simple majority. 
(3) Sessions. The Conference should meet at least once a 
year. 


Section D. The Executive Board. 


The Executive Board should take provisional decisions between 
meetings of the Conference. The Conference should be authorised 
10 delegate its powers to the Executive Board. 


1. Membership. The Executive Board should consist of not 
more than eighteen member states, each with one repre- 
sentative. Member states of chief economic importance 
should have permanent seats. The Conference should 
elect the non-permanent members for three-year terms, 
one-third retiring every year. Permanent seats should 
not be fewer than one-third of the total. 


2. Voting and sessions. The Executive Board should regulate 
its own procedure. 


Section E. The Commissions. 


The three Commissions should be responsible to the Executive 
Board, with initiative and independence of action for the effective 
discharge of its functions. 


1. Membership. The Commissions should be composed of 
experts appointed by the Executive Board. The terms 
and other conditions of office of members should be 
determined in regulations prescribed by the Conference. 
Provision should be made for representation on the 
Commodity Commission of the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation and of other specialised international 
organisations interested in commodity operations dis- 
cussed in Chapter V. . 

2. Chairmen. The Chairmen of the Commissions should be 
non-voting members of the Executive Board and should 
be permitted to participate, without vote, in the 
Conference. 

3. Voting and Sessions. Each Commission should regulate its 
own procedure, subject to any decisions by the Execu- 
tive Board. 

4. Functions. The functions of the Commissions should 
include the following: 

(a) The Commercial Policy Commission. The Com- 
mercial Policy Commission should: 

1. Advise the Executive Board on the operation of 
treaties, agreements, practices and policies affecting 
international trade. 

2. Advise the Executive Board regarding the 
economic aspects of proposals to waive obligations 
of members in accordance with paragraph 5, 
Section A, of this Chapter. 

3. Advise the Executive Board regarding the 
economic aspects of proposed customs unions. 
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4. Recommend to the Executive Board, for general 
adoption, standard bases and methods of deter- 
mining dutiable value, uniform customs, nomen- 
clature, etc. 


5. Develop and recommend to the Executive Board 
additional programmes in general commercial 
policy. 

(b) The Commission on Business Practices. The Com- 
mission on Business Practices should: 


1. Inquire into private commercial activities which 
restrain international trade, restrict access to inter- 
national markets, or foster monopolistic controls in 
international trade. 

2. Advise the Executive Board with regard to the 
recommendations which should be made to 
members in respect of “ business divestitures,” re- 
organisations, dissolutions or other remedial 
actions. 

3. Investigate and make recommendations to the 
Executive Board on codes of fair business practice 
designed to facilitate international trade. 

4. Advise the Executive Board on information whech 
members should file with the Organisation. 

5. Facilitate international exchange of technological 
information, on a non-discriminatory basis. 


(c) The Commodity Commission. The Commodity 
Commission should: 


1. Investigate commodity problems, including inter- 
national buffer stocks or other arrangements to 
solve commodity problems. 

2. Make recommendations to the Executive Board, 
including Study Groups for particular com- 
modities. 

3. Make recommendations to the Executive Board 
whether or not a particular commodity is in world 
surplus. 

4. Make recommendations whether an application 
for an inter-governmental conference should be 
granted. 

5. Designate members of the Commission to advise 
in the formation of inter-governmental commodity 
agreements. 

6. Make recommendations regarding commodity 
agreements under consideration by members. 

7. Designate the Chairman and Secretary for any 
Commodity Council to administer an _ inter- 
governmental commodity agreement. 

8. Maintain continuous review of the operations of 
inter-governmental commodity agreements. 


Section F. Industrial and Mineral Unit. 


The Conference should create an Industrial and Mineral Unit 
to promote expansion of production and trade in fabricated pro- 
ducts and in minerals and other primary commodities not under 
the jurisdiction of the Food and Agriculture Organisation. 


Section G. The Secretariat. 


The Secretariat, which should be divided into three or more 
offices, should serve all the organs of the Organisation and the 
Commodity Councils. It should be headed by a Director-General, 
with three or more Deputy Directors-General each in charge of 
an office. The Director-General and the Deputy Directors-General 
should have the authority to initiate propc.sals for the considera- 
tion of any organ of the Organisation. 


Section H. Relations with other Organisations. 


1. Relations with the United Nations Organisation. The 
Organisation should be brought into relationship with the United 
Nations Organisation on terms to be agreed. 


2. Relations with other specialised international organisations. 
The Executive Board should be authorised to enter into agree- 
ments with such organisations. 


3. Administrative arrangements. The Director-General should 
be authorised to agree with other international organisations for 
the maintenance of common services for recruitment, training, 
conditions of service, and for interchanges of staff. 
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The Statistical Background 


I—The Nature of the Problem 


The problem facing the United Kingdom has two aspects. 
The first arises out of the deficit in the external balance of pay- 
ments that will develop during the period, estimated at 3-5 years, 
before the necessary adjustmenis can oe made in the British 
economy. The second arises out of the indebtedness of the United 
Kingdom to overseas countries in the shape of sterling balances 
and other liabilities accumulated during the war. 


ll—The Causes of the Deficit 


The United Kingdom’s normal economy is based on imports of 
food and raw materials which are paid for by exports and by 
earnings of shipping and other services and of overseas invest- 
ments. 

All of these credit items have been affected during the war. 
The export trade was deliberately abandoned so that manpower, 
production and materials could be mobilised to the fullest extent, 
with the result that it shrank to jess than one-third of its pre-war 
volume, and is expected in 1946 to cover not more than half the 
country’s essential expenditure on a minimum volume of imports 
and on other necessary payments overseas (Lables 1 and 2). 

As a result of losses, shipping tonnage, aiter allowance has been 
made for new building in the war, is less than three-quarters of 
the pre-war figure (Table 3). 

Owing to the extensive liquidation of foreign securities, the 
repatriation of loans by overseas debtors and the increased interest 
payments tw holders of sterling debts caused by the UN’s heavy 
war expenditure overseas, the net income from overseas invesi- 
ments in 1945 will be less than half the 1938 figure (lables 4 
and §). 

(he increase in overseas indebtedness—the second aspect of 
the problem—is the result of the enormous cash expenditure by 
the United Kingdom on the maintenance and supply (in addition 
to supplies provided under Lend-Lease and Mutuai Aid) of its 
iorces overseas, particularly in the Middle East and India. Such 
expenditure was covered only to a limited extent by exports or 
by the liquidation of investments, so that the Uniied Kingdom has 
incurred huge debts in the form of accumulated sterling balances 
(Tables 6 and 7). Moreover, part of this expenditure has to con- 
tinue even though the war is over. 

The gap between the proceeds of British exports and other 
sources of Overseas income, on the one hand, and expenditure 
on a minimum import programme, the repayment of war debts 
and continuing military expenditure overseas, on the other, can- 
not be met from reserves, because the gold and doliar holdings 
of the United Kingdom and the rest of the sterling area were 
spent in 1939-41. In April, 1941, the reserves iell to only 
{£,3,000,000, and though they have to some extent been restored, 
jargely because of the payment of US forces in the sterling area, 
which is now coming to an end, they are manifestly inadequate in 
relation to the United Kingdom’s needs and the problem of re- 
leasing the sterling balances (Table 8). 


Ili—The Size of the Overseas Deficit 


The increase in the volume of exports which will be necessary 
to pay for the pre-war volume of imports, after allowance has been 
made for the decline in other sources of overseas income, is esti- 
mated at 50 per cent. This calculation does not, however, allow 
for: (i) the long period that will have elapsed since the date of the 
pre-war standard of reference, during which the number of adults 
and separate families in the United Kingdom will have appreciably 
increased and an improvement in the standard of living, leading 
to an increased demand for imports, can be expected ; (ii) the re- 
payment of war and post-war debts; (iii) the working capital 
needed to allow credit to foreign purchasers and other expenditure 
inevitably required in building up a great volume of new trade. 
Thus, full restoration of a reliable equilibrium that can be main- 
tained without restrictive measures may require a volume of 
exports nearer 75 per cent than 50 per cent over the pre-war level. 

It is hoped that work on export orders will have attained the 
pre-war level by the second half of 1946, but the period of pro- 
duction and the time lag in payment mean that cash receipts 
will not correspond until after the end of the year. Moreover, 
reconversion so rapid as this must be regarded as optimistic. 

Any estimate of the 1946 balance of payments would be so 
precarious in view of the large uncertainties affecting many of the 
factors involved that detailed estimates are not provided. But, 


on the assumption that the price level of exports (fob) ang 
imports (cif) will be about double the pre-war level in terms of 
sterling, the deficit is estimated at something like £750 million 
(average balance of payments figures for 1936-38 are given jn 
Table 10). A further deficit of £500 million-is likely for 1947 and 
1948 taken together, and there is likely to be a small deficit jn 
1949 and 1950 before stable equilibrium is achieved. 

The cumulative deficit is thus likely to be £1,250 million or 
more—though it should be emphasised again that these estimates 
are precarious—and to meet it, and to release some part of the 
sterling balances, the United Kingdom will have to rely on jts 
own reserves and, in the main, further external credits. 


].—DIsTRIBUTION OF LABOUR FORCE IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(Millions) 


Mid 1939 | Mid 1944 | Mid 1945 


j 
| 


Armed Forces and Civil Defence............. 4 


0-6 5-2 5-2 
War Industries® .......... Fe% shee 1-4 5-0 | 49 
Direct Export Industries .............- 20.0. i 1-3 j 0-3 | 0-4 
Other Industryt........... ; Gea 12:3 9°5 98 
Distributive Trades ..... spdes SLRS CES. US 29 «| 19 «| 2-0 
CEO -. 4s.0u+.seentnea teens 25 eahes hae i 1-3 0-1 0-1 
eteinivecitnwiedkisidnuns « 19-8 20 | 25 
* Munitions and other military stores. Excluding Government Service and the contributi 
to the war effort of transport, tood, public utilities, etc. 
¢ Includes all occupations (including Government Service and Professions) not otherwis 
classified. 
2.—UnitED KINGDOM COMMERCIAL Exports 
Index Index 
£ of f ol 
million Volume million Volume 
ae 471 100 REESE 270 36 
BOD 6 oes 5> 440 94 OSs i. 32 235 29 
Ba bene 411 73 BAG ose & sco 258 30 
ER ico ait 365 56 1945, Jan. /Sept. 272 42* 
* Increase of exports in 1945 is partly due to exports for reliel purposes. 
3.—UK anp COLONIES MERCHANT SHIPPING PosiTion* 
(1,600 gross tons and over) 
Million deadweight tons 
Dry Cargo Tankers Tota! 
Position at 3rd September 1939............. 17-7 | 44 22:1 
Add: Gains— | 
New Building 10 | 1-7 | 8-7 
I lS aah seit i aloe eile enn | O06 0-1 0-7 
Acquisitions (not returnable) .... <a 0:2 1-3 
Acquisitions (returnable) .......... 4-4 |} 0-2 | 46 
Mand Oatnalnii i305 .5 HARTI ix) 268 [tiered 15-3 
30-8 | 6-6 si4 
Less: Losses— } 
ee a aS | 10-7 2-3 13-0 
Tonnage acquired during war........ | 4:5 0°5 5-0 
OE DOR ri Td sneies chev cyau s | 15-2 2°38 18-0 
Position at 30th June, 1945................. 156 “3-8 19-4 
NE | ES, Se are 5-4 0-1 35 
Position after return of returnable tonnaget... 12-2 3:7 15:9 
* It is not possible to prepare an analysis on this basis of UK shipping alone (i.e., excluding 
vessels on Colonial registers) but the fact that the figures are not appreciably aitected 


by the inclusion of vessels on Colonial registers is seen from the fact that at 5rd September 
_ 1939, these totalled 0-5 million tons and at 30th June, 1945, 0-2 million tons 
+ Subject to losses and gains after 30th June, 1945. 
4.—PROCEEDS OF SALE OR REPATRIATION OF OVERSEAS INVESTMENTS 
DURING THE WAR 
J ast (¢ million) 
Sterling Area :— 
Dominions (Australia, New Zealand, South Africaand Eire) 201 
India, Burma and Middle East 548 


Colonies and Other Sterling Area Countries ..........++ 15 
Total, Sterling Area........ écinda of 564 

North America :-— 
United States ..... area did a a a atiake a a a init aie ahh we 203° 
ESB pede Poort + ee 225 
Total, North America........ Lisiwess .. 428 
South America .......... % 


Europe ....... sittin iietiaeas aaa owas eee, 14 
ye 16 


—_ 


i Be ty ge) fae Cena Ie ee were Ee 1,118 
* Excluding collateral for Reconstruction Finance Corporation Loa” 
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5.—DIVIDENDS, AND INTEREST, 1945 (PartTLyY EsTimaTED) 
4 millions: 


a ananERSER SEED GREER REEEREREEEEREEE EEE 
































| Gross U.K. | Gross U.K. | Net U.K. 
Receiptse” Payments* | Receipts 
} ne a he ae 
Sterling Area :— j | | 
Dominions(excluding Canada).............. | 45 } 16 | 29 
India, Burma and Middle East ............ | il | 22 -—1ll 
Colonies and Other Sterling Area Countries . | 17 12 | 5 
Unallocated, Sterling Area.............000- 22 { —t* { 22 
Total, Sterling Area ............ PE dee ee La @ 
North America :— | 
ited, TINS Se en i 6 o% pea wwe oS | 9t | 138 | -~ 4 
SN... aah aes ERR DRA a ee ers 14 3 ll 
Total, North America........... o>} iat 7 
i EE ig a ceeded ae BASS aS | 28 1 27 
Rieter iii. ceiht dak lb Uh «uve aceev’ » ob 12} 6 6 
Rest of World and Unallocated ............... 12 —t | 12 
} aaa ee | aD 
Re inas> adidk « S o's slate his'eae Bute } 170 | 73 97 


| 


* Gross receipts paid payments § inc iuile ¢ certain collec tions of interest on external securities 
remitted to holders overseas. This does not, of course, affect the figures of net receipts. 

¢ Less than £1 million. 

$ Includes income on investments (other than insurance holdings) pledged to R.F.C. 

§ Includes interest charges on R.F.C. Loan. 

! Includes non-recurring payments of arrears arising from the war years. 


6.—EXTERNAL LIABILITIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
£ millions 


| Net Quick | 


| TOTAL 
| External a | External 
| Liabilitiest | — Liabilities 
Te Hae a ko hiss 65a M4 ch dene 4asr ie i 760 | — 760 
1939... a cdaaeew et iie cl 476 _ 476 
Bist December, -1939°...........00.0eeeeeee | 556 | _ 556 
e BN SI Aa, aoe t's bus bamnke 7 «(j _0er 735 
: MR CON ate Gees | 4192 | 307 | 3,299 
2 le a. cua gatas Te 1,515 303 1,818 
WOR chai o. fiz na cco dea ok | 2,158 307 «=| ~~ 2,465 
o ME, uh dnak whdddavbesinnd | 2,773 300 | «= s(3,073 
il Sed, SS oye. Bik nocd ioe tas say avess | 3,052 303 | —s«3,355 


* Figures for earlier years are indies ttoa omen Seeman » uncertainty in | sothnation than 
those for later years. + Comprising banking liiabilities less assets, and funds held in 
the United Kingdom as cover for overseas currencies, ete. 


7.— EXTERNAL LIABILITIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM: BY AREAS 


£ millions 





Outstanding on :— 


|‘Bist Dec., | Sst Dec., | 31st Dec., | 30th June, 























| 31st Dec., 
1941 1942 | 1943 1944 1945 
' | ra 3 eee 
> 
Sterling Arca :-— ! | 
Ds oh. asp «25 ole: oe Is: «| 189 236 342 | 384 
India, Burma, Middle East . . 399k 695 | 1,141 ise. i Lae 
Other Steiling Area Countries 318 388 473 555 607 
Total Sterling Area.. | 856 1,272 1,850 | 2,434 2,723 
North and South America..... 240 256 | 278 | 280 303 
Europe (inc. dependencies) .... 180 242 281 299 267 
Rest of Werlh:. ti 50.6 oyceses 23 48 56 | 60 | 62 
Total Liabilities ..... ; 43,299 {| 1,818 | 2,465 $3,073 | 3,355 


i 








8.—Net Go_p AND US DoLiaR RESERVES 


{ millions 
Sist Aug., 1938...... 864* 3list Dec., 1942...... 172 
0 1939. ..... 605* bs WOGSs 65 sx 322 
dist Dec., 1939...... 548* 1944...... 421 
* 1940...... 74 30th ‘June, aaa 453 
1941...... 97 3lst Oct., 1945...... 453+ 


° Including an estimate of private holdings of gold and dollars sub- 
sequently requisitioned. + Provisional. 


9—UniteEp Kincpom EXTERNAL DISINVESTMENT 
(as far as recorded: probably an under-estimate) 











£ millions 
ee eo ee we ees ne? el Fl eee Peis au soe ter 
External Decrease 
Capital | se Ertereat | 2 Gold and | Upaticcated| Total 
Assets Liabiliti U.S. Dollar 
(Realised) abilities | Reserves* 
Sept. to Dec., 1939 58 80 57 
Jan. to Dec., 1940 164 179 414 
»  » 1941 274 564 —23 
i. st ae 227 519 —75 
on | aS 189 647 — 150 
1944 143 608 | —99 
Jan."to June, 1945 6s | 22 | —32 
Total.. ...... | 11s | 2,879 152 


a = $4 03: ne gative figures show increase. 





* Gold at 172/38. } per « o7. at 
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10.—EstTiMATED AVERAGE U.K. Batance oF PayMENTS FIGURES 


IN THE YEARS 1936 To 1938* 


¢ millions 





Imports :-— 
PERTAINS SOUMABOE 5 5 oo oo vhs oD vi Badiclhsc nave sacee 866 
Ee SON DEED nis 606 pn onmne caemaaiinldns etun ie 18 
PUES Sete sees nhE Vb sees ec dake teens 884 
Exports :— _—— 
U.K. produce and manmufactare 64. on cs coos sewiewececs 477 
Serer TNR UNE GREIF on neree ov opnnsiene<oanicis 19 
PERS C eC ce eE es tec teakaacensicceentet 496 
Excess of Imports over Exports... ..:........cccceeeee 588 
Net Government payments overseas .............2.00. 7 
PR iMG 03 4s Gah SW eR ek HES. 395 
Estimated net income from shipping.................. 105 
Estimated net income from overseas investments....... 203 
Estimated net receipts from commissions, insurances, etc. 37 
Estimated net receipts from other sources ............. 7 
Ny 45 -0'n5 3 Ab uehe sh oaean shin mon beeen 352 
Ealimenied Dekts Baleneis ... os). Fiske Sets sdk vececss —43 


* Re-exports and imports for re-export excluded. 


Tables 1-10 show the financial problems facing the United 
Kingdom at the end of the war, a major element being the need 
to restore and increase the export trade. The following tables 
illustrate some of the physical factors—losses of internal capital, 
both industrial and domestic, restoration of civilian supplies and 
demands upon the labour force—which compete with or com- 
plicate the production of goods for export. Houses destroyed or 
damaged by enemy action totalled 4,000,000, of which 210,000 
were completely destroyed and 250,000 made uninhabitable. The 
total damage to property is estimated at £1,450 million at current 
replacement costs (£860 million at 1938 costs). Much of the pro- 
perty consisted of industrial plants, and in addition industrial 
capac ty has been run down by the deferment of all but the most 
vital repair and maintenance. There has thus been considerable 
domestic disinvestment (Table 11). 

Total losses of the United Kingdom’s national wealth, including 
shipping losses and overseas disinvestment, are estimated in Table 
12, which, however, omits both any estimate of private (i.c., non- 
industrial) disinvestment, deterioration of dwellings, etc., and an 
allowance for any possible post-war value of wartime capital work 
undertaken by the Government. Pre-war national wealth has been 
estimated at £30,000 million (at present prices) so that the loss 
during the war is about 25 per cent. 


11.—DIsINVESTMENT WITHIN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
{ millions 


OAD 0 dindc sedgiveans 97 POE neds ens cnneess 194 
BH 4 0000 op sens’ a 254 FE he 5s Catan pte ents 178 
SE a Os tes ene oe on 162 — 
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12.—Unitep Kincpom Losses OF NATIONAL WEALTH 
£000 millions 


Physical destruction—on 1am... ctw cece ncmctccde 1:5 

[ shipping (including cargoes) ....... 0-7 
Faibroel din weeteawets 6 ik SS SA ESSE eka. 6 0-9 
extemal diana o< bis oii cds eds Ce Fe ew oes om 4-2 


13—ConsuMER Goops PURCHASED IN THE U.K. at 1938 Prices 
PER HEAD OF POPULATION 


4 
MOR: oo. Sos. SUNSRES Chk ks & SHON OR ARH 87 -9 
Bsc cs - ie sete See sania <0 ees eed + BAed Oth cin 74 -4 
ip snc te i ila ati i ah Dh dat Onl hee teen thence neni gas 74-1 
Fes pelt see on atin an li oye tiiggy! papi) Ct i oie Od 71-7 
PE eck cee ches be bO here ake Fb tha been we se uee cca t 73-9 
Per Cent. 
Change from pre-war to 1941] ............ccceceeceneees —15 
Cospanapn: feneen: BOAR 20: TIGA oo edo cig p «5 wid de g's ownig cnvtineans —i1 
Change from. pre-war to 1944 20... cc cwecccccccacdecccs —16 
14.—ExXPENDITURE OF U.K. NATIONAL INCOME 
Per Cent. of National Income 
1938 1941 1944 
NE Si ons OG cd SS oe US CGC. 8 53 53 
COmBMMNMRiOR <i. 4:0:66.60% 0 06864 0s 000s 87 62 57 
Net non-war capital formation at home 
Si Se nih one nae eneie tae «ia ee 5 —15 —10 


Total National Income.... 100 100 100 








1 as cen 
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Can Sterling be Freed? 


F the loan agreement is approved by Parliament and Con- 
gress, sterling is to be stripped of its protective wartime 
clothing and plunged anew into the now icy waters of multi- 
lateralism and free exchanges. That would be a forbidding pro- 
spect at any time. As it is, there are bound to be violent shivers 
on the brink. Sterling now is but a shadow of its former toler- 
ably robust self. Its reserves are wasted away, and unprecedented 
burdens weigh down the attenuated frame. Yet the plunge is to 
take place almost at once, before there is chance either to build 
up resistance afresh or to shake off the more crippling shackles 
that war exigencies have imposed. 

In the technical sphere, that is perhaps the most astonishing 
feature of the whole Washington plan. At Bretton Woods, it was 
well understood that sterling would need time—a good deal of 
time—to prepare for the ordeal. Members of the International 
Fund were to be permitted to maintain exchange restrictions 
on current transactions throughout the post-war transi- 
tional period. And although the period contemplated was 
evidently one of three to five years, even five years was not 
fixed as an absolute limit. This provision (it is Article XIV) will 
still assist subscribers to the Fund—all save Britain, which is 
barred from it by an overriding clause in the loan agreement. 
Instead, Britain will be obliged to dismantle her currency 
defences “as early as practicable, and in any case not later than 
one year ” after the ratification of the loan by Congress. Within 
that peried, say before the end of 1946, the mechanism of the 
sterling area “dollar pool” is to be scrapped, and sterling aris- 
ing from new current transactions with any country in the 
world or from the release of balances already accumulated is 
thereafter to be freely convertible into any other currency with- 
out discrimination. Moreover, the clause plainly means what it 
says: extension of time “ after consultation” may be conceded 
only to “exceptional” cases, and not generally. 


* 


What, from the financial standpoint, are the chances that 
Britain will be able, first, to make the essential changes within 
a year and, having done so, to face the pressures of the next 
quinquennium without reverse to the multilateral process? 
The problem may be approached in two ways. First, take the 
accounting approach, often a too narrow approach, but in this 
case not inevitably so. This shows at once that, even on the most 
optimistic assumptions about exports, Britain is prospectively 
heavily in the red. The loan is in American eyes a quid pro 
quo, the quo being Britain’s agreement to multilateralise-—— 
and that quickly. Yet the amount of the loan does not suffice 
for the purpose. After taking credit for Lend-Lease supplies 
in the pipeline and otherwise available against the earmarked 
portion of the loan, Britain’s cumulative deficit on current 
account is put at £1,250 million by end-1948, and a “ more 


modest deficiency ” (than {£250 million per annum) is expected — 


in 1949 and 1950. Against that, the loan will provide £9374 
million of new money. But the £1,250 million or more for 
current needs is not the limit of Britain’s commitments for the 
transition period. Even if it could be supposed that the whole 
of the accumulated sterling balances, amounting to £3,455 
million at September 30 last, will be dealt with in a series of 
comprehensive settlements, executed with quite unbelievable 
speed, some portion of the balances would have to be released 
between now and 1951. If the releases averaged no more than 
2 per cent per annum, the gap between the loan proceeds and 
Britain’s inescapable payments would be more than £700 mil- 
lion over the six years, assuming an equilibrium on current 


account in the years 1949-51. A gap of £800 million would be by 
no means inconceivable. 

In principle, there are but four ways by which the gap might 
be bridged—by earning more, spending less, borrowing ise. 
where, or using up exchange reserves. The first two must be 
ruled out at once, the one because the most favourable assump- 
tions about exports have already been made, the other bec. ise 
any slack there may be in the import programme (taken at 
1936-38 average volume) will all too probably be taken up by 
other stresses. What of the other two? Further US credits being 
presumably quite inconceivable, there remain only two sources 
of specific aid. Financial aid, by loan or grant, will assuredly 
come from Canada. Its amount is yet unknown, and it ought 
not, in any case, to have figured in the American reckoning 
during the recent negotiations. In newspaper speculations, a 
sum of one billion Canadian dollars, or £225 million, has been 
mentioned, and this is certainly an upper limit. 

The other source is the Bretton Woods Fund. Having once 
paid her quota subscription of £325 million (of which some £45 
million, as it now appears, will be paid in gold), Britain will in 
principle be entitled to buy from the Fund, for sterling, foreign 
exchange to the gross maximum of £370 million, at the rate of 
not more than £8 million in any one period of twelve months. 
But if an attempt were made to use the facilities of the Fund to 
the limit in the first five years, the net relief obtainable would be 
substantially less than this. Under Article V, a member is 
obliged at the end of each year to liquidate part of its drawings 
from the Fund unless its monetary reserves have been falling 
faster than its drawings have risen, or unless those holdings 
have fallen below the amount of its quota. Allowing for this and 
for the gold portion of the quota, the net contribution to 
Britain’s exchange resources might not exceed £250 million. 

But in practice even this amount would not be dependable. 
In the first place, it is tolerably certain that the Fund would not 
permit British drawings while the American credit remained 
unexahusted. This would mean that Britain, even if she wished 
to do so and was prepared to carry the interest charges involved, 
could not draw until, say, 1949, when she would still be limited 
to £81 million gross per annum. Moreover, by that tme 
others might have drawn heavily: dollars, if not “ scarce” in 
the technical Bretton Woods sense, might have become very 
much sought after. Finally, it is specifically provided (by Article 
VI) that the Fund’s resources must not be used to meet “a 
large or sustained outflow of capital,” though they are available 
for capital movements “ of reasonable amount required. . . 
the ordinary course of trade or banking.” Would the release of 
accumulated sterling balances fall under this ban, and thus 
debar Britain from aid? 


® 


On the most favourable practical assumptions, it seems 
that the Fund could not provide more than £160/ £240 million 
of assistance before 1951. Britain’s exchange reserves now stati 
at about £450 million, but will be reduced to £400 million by 
subscriptions to the Fund and the Bank. Ignoring the coming 
aid from Canada, there would therefore be only some {£559 
£650 million available to bridge the prospective gap of £700 
to £800 million—and that on the quite unrealistic assumptoo 
that Britain could allow her reserves to fall to zero by 1951. 
That, it must be remembered, is the moment when the true 
multilateral phase is intended to open, when annuities begin 0 
the American loan, and when further sterling balances ar 
scheduled to be released. The purpose of the loan is supposedly 
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to strengthen Britain against that day, not to leave her external 
finances in a state of utter exhaustion. 


Nor is this all. For the purpose of these calculations—which 
are intended not as estimates, but simply to indicate the broad 
magnitudes of the problem—it has been assumed that amicable 
agreements will permit the sterling balances to be released at 
no greater rate than 2 per cent per annum on the average. The 
loan agreement contemplates some release “ at once,” gradual 
release of a further portion in instalments beginning in 1951, 
and “adjustment” of the remainder. It goes so far as to say 
that this will be the basis of settlement. This language suggests 
that the British Government has received some sort of assur- 
ances on this matter from some, at least, of its creditors. But 
there is as yet no other reason for assuming that amicable settle- 
ments can be speedily achieved ; and it is hard to believe that 
this formula—however equiiable and however necessary— 
be so applied without imposing a substantially greater burden 
than that assumed above. 


Apart from the political difficulty of negotiating with the 
largest creditor of all—the Government of India—there is the 
disconcerting fact that a large proportion of the balances are 
privately owned. It is hard to see how these can be brought 
within the scope of inter-Governmental settlements ; the scaling- 
down, or even funding, of private banking and commercial 
claims is surely unthinkable. That is no way for Britain to launch 
herself into the multilateral system, the very essence of which, 
from Britain’s point of view, is confidence in London as a world 
banking centre. If the private balances prove to be mainly un- 
touchable, this means that, however successful the funding and 
“adjustment” negotiations with the main Governmental or 
central bank creditors, an embarrassing volume of funds will 
be pressing for early release. If the exchanges are freed from 
restrictions On current transactions, the technical problem of 
preventing the escape of such balances as are not voluntarily 
released (or voluntarily withheld by the creditors) will be very 
great. The so-called blocked balances are in any case free to 
move within the whole sterling area, even now. If this free- 
dom of capital movement were retained after current restric- 
tions lapse, there would be scope for seepage of capital from 
many points outside the United Kingdom. 


Evidently, the prospective balance sheet for the transition 
phase is a highly disquieting document. Is it possible that the 
accounting approach misses the essence of the matter? The 
other approach casts close figuring to the four winds, and pins 
its faith to the inherent virtues of multilateralism in a free world. 
Britain in such a world may play the réle of international 
banker and commercial entrepét. And what banker, it is said, 
would expect to see his liabilities fully covered by quick assets? 
It may be true, as the Government contends, that sterling area 
members are already chafing under present restraints and that 
the whole system would have speedily dissolved if there had 
been no American agreement. But the end of the dollar pool, 
wartime model, so far from being the end of the sterling area, 
is simply a return to the pre-war situation. If members of the 
pre-war sterling bloc were voluntarily prepared to keep their 
monetary reserves in London, why should they not do so now? 
The banker who cannot or will not pay faces a run. But the 
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banker who is known both to have reserves and to be willing 
to use them keeps both his deposits and his reserves. Will this 
not again be true of London, as soon as it again plays the rdle o! 
good banker? In short, why is it necessary to assume that the 
sterling balances will in fact be withdrawn once Britain agrees 
that they may be? If part becomes convertible, and is in fact 
converted, will not an equivalent sum flow back again, making 
the whole fund revolving? 


This is the counter to the accounting argument. As a purely 


financial proposition, it is not a very convincing reply. For te 
trouble is that, on the evidence of the balance sheet, Britain 
needs to retain the full equivalent of the sterling balances in the 
next quinquennium, and may actually need to borrow more. A 


relief from withdrawals, could it but be assumed, would be a 


great help, but would hardly suffice. Morever, it is gross dis- 


tortion to suppose that the position of the balances in 1946 wiil 


parallel that of 1938. They now far exceed normal working 


capital needs ; and to the extent to which the excess is regarded 
in the creditor countries as a fund for re-equipment and rehabili- 
tation it is at least doubtful whether British export capacity cap 
rise to the occasion. 

What is more to the point is the fact that currencies have 
been greatly inflated abroad, and a large proportion of the 
balances—it may be as high as 4o per cent of the global sum 
is now earmarked as statutory cover for note issues or essential 
monetary reserves. Another consideration, especially applicabie 
to India, is that it is not so easy to adjust internal economies to 
the flood of imports that would result if the larger accumu- 
lations were rapidly spent (assuming, of course, that the gocds 
were obtainable in overseas markets) ; but it would be optimistic 
to suppose that this factor will significantly influence creditor 
policy on the issue of convertibility at this stage. Even if they 
cannot spend the money in America, some of the creditors may 
want to hold dollars instead of sterling. These two consider- 
ations, in any case, do not solve the problem. They only alleviate 
it, and the weight remaining would on the best assumptions 
be large enough to cause Britain serious discomfort. 

Finally, it is evident that the extent to which Britain can 
reap the advantages upon which the good banker reckons 
depends largely upon the policies she adopts. And in the financia! 
sphere, most of those policies are dictated by the exigencies of 
her position. Efforts to maintain effective control over capital 
movements and to reach advantageous financial settlements 
(with quite indecent speed) are almost bound to involve frictions 
which will not make for confidence in the resuscitation of 
London as a financial centre. Sheer shortage of resources prevent 
her from quickly resuming the réle of international lender, 
except for the shortest of commercial credits. And present 
political and Whitehall policies hardly promise a revival of inter- 
national merchanting and entrepdét business. Yet these were the 
features that made London, before the war, the repository of 
the reserves of a large part of the trading world. If Britain's 
exchange problem is to be solved on the new basis, the solution 
lies far beyond the financial or technical sphere. There is no 
magic in technique, despite the experience of the war years. 
At present, it must be admitted that no solution is in sight. The 
loan agreement certainly is not charity ; and without that, there 
remain only faith and hope. 


Asia’s Rice Famine 


AR invariably leaves an aftermath of hunger and starva- 

tion. The dearth of food in Europe is matched in the 
Southern Hemisphere by a critical shortage of rice—the staple 
food of all Asiatic peoples. In. pre-war years Asia produced 95 
per cent of the total world production of rice, which during 
the years 1935-1940 averaged 95.6 million tons of cleaned rice, 
or 1§1 million tons of paddy (that is, rice in the husk) annually. 
In the last year of the war, that is, from August, 1944, to 
July, 1945, the world production of rice was estimated to be as 
high as 90 to 9§ per cent of the average pre-war output. This 
estimate reflected the very substantial increase in the cultivation 
of rice in the United States and Central and South America ; 
but the increase did not offset the decline in production in the 


three principal exporting countries—Burma, Siam and French 
Indo-China—which were suffering and hungry under Japaness 
occupation. 

Increased cultivation of rice in the Western Hemisphere did 
not, accordingly, redress the lack of balance in the world rice 
trade resulting from the inability of Burma, Siam and French 
Indo-China to export during the period of Japanese occupation 
Compared with wheat, a much smaller percentage of rice 
normally enters into world trade, and this is almost exclusively 
shipped as cleaned rice. According to the estimate of the Inter- 
national Agricultural Institute, annual exports for the three 
years 1936-1938 averaged 8.3 million tons, equivalent to no 
more than 8.7 per cent of world production. The three main 
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exporting countries provided slightly over 6 million tons ; 
individually Burma shipped 3 million tons, and Siam and 
French Indo-China about 14 million tons each. Thus these 
three exporters accounted for practically three-quarters of the 
total world trade in rice. All other Asiatic countries, and indeed 
the rest of the world, were net importers of rice, apart from 
the important exceptions of Japanese dependencies and Italy. 
’ Thus, China, British Malaya, the Netherlands Indies and the 
Philippines imported on the average 1.2 million tons during 
1936-1938 ; India and Ceylon took 1.8 million tons ; and Europe 
and other Western countries nearly 24 million tons. Before the 
war Japan produced about 86 per cent of her domestic con- 
sumption of rice, and made up the deficit almost entirely from 
Korea and Formosa. 

Japanese armies occupied Burma, Siam and French Indo- 
China at a very early stage in the Far Eastern war. As a result 
United Kingdom imports of rice were quickly cut to the low 
level shown in the following table: 


UniteEpD Kincpom Rice Imports 


(‘000 tons) 
Year Year 
Score cee ts 133-5 IE. ss cohen eee 53 °3 
POTD. cei bk ses 1435 -0 ee. So ose eke ks 131-0 
See ee ey 191 -0 kinase Ue waes 41-8 
IS os ca ooaestein aon 185 -0 


The exceptional increase in rice imports into this country 
during 1943 resulted from the large export surplus which was 
afforded by expanding production in the United States. In the 
early years of the war, greater imports of rice permitted an 
increased consumption per head in the United Kingdom from 
4.14 lb. during the five pre-war years to about 6} lb. in 1940 
and 1941. Thereafter consumption per head fell sharply to 
3.5 Ib. in 1942 and 3.4 lb. in 1943 ; and rose slightly to 3.8 Ib. 
in 1944. Consumption in the United States was well maintained 
during the war years at about 6 lb. per head, thanks in part 
to the substantial increase in rice acreage in the Western Hem:- 
sphere. On the other hand, occupied Europe was cut off from 
overseas supplies, although Germany, until 1944 at any rate, 
obtained substantial supplies from Italy, where for some years 
annual production had been steadily rising beyond consumption. 
In addition, the Balkan satellites increased their rice acreage ; 
Bulgaria had a small rice output which was expanded, while 
Rumania and Hungary began cultivation during the war. 


The shortage of rice in Europe, however, did not have any 
appreciable effect upon standards of nutrition, and its absence 
can hardly be said to have increased the dullness of European 
diet. But in the Far East the loss of imports from Japanese- 
occupied countries produced a critical supply situation in a 
staple food. In vast areas of Asia there is no alternative food 
supply to rice ; indeed the annual consumption per head in 
those Asiatic countries which depend mainly upon rice for food 
ig broadly estimated at about 250 lb., but consumption figures 
ranging between 300 and 400 Ib. are by no means uncommon. 
Lack of imports, accompanied by inefficient distribution, con- 
tributed to the Bengal famine in 1943, for British India is 
normally a net importer of rice to the extent of about 8 per cent 
of total consumption. But perhaps the greatest difficulties were 
experienced by Ceylon, whose imports in normal years are 
roughly three times the local production. 


To meet the food crisis, a considerable effort was made to 
increase rice production in British India. Between 1937 and 
1942 the average output of cleaned rice amounted to 25.4 
million metric tons. By 1943-44 production had been increased 
to 31.3 million tons, and although the following year’s figure was 
lower, at 27.7 million tons, it was still above the pre-war average. 
Compared with the period 1938 to 1942, the acreage under 
rice in British India increased by approximately 10 per cent in 
the following three years. Although the increase in India’s pro- 
duction represented a considerable achievement, it was offset by 
the more rapid increase in population. As a result, rationing was 
introduced in 1943, and has now been extended to cover 522 
towns, with 55 million inhabitants. But until substantial imports 
of rice can be brought into India, the supply position will con- 
tinue to be extremely tight. So far, only 160,000 tons of rice 
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have been allotted to India since the Japanese capitulation. 
but India’s total import requirements for wheat and rice which 
were put before the Combined Food Board amount to 1, 
million tons, and it is expected that monthly imports at the 
present rate of 100,000 tons of wheat and rice will continue. 

Reliable information about rice supplies in Asia generally js 
scanty. In 1944 it was reported from Chungking that Chin 
had obtained a record rice crop. But although the acreage under 
rice would presumably have been larger in 1945, it is reported 
from South and Central China alike that the 1945 crop was 
smaller than in the preceding year. In Burma, such tentative 
estimates as are available put the 1944-45 rice crop at no more 
than 60 per cent of normal pre-war production, and the export. 
able surplus from Burma may amount to no more than 750,009 
tons—which represents some 15 per cent of Burma’s surplus 
available in 1940-41. In Siam and French Indo-China, estimate; 
suggest that the 1944-45 output may have been 20 to 25 per 
cent below normal. 

Clearly the immediate supply situation in the Far East js 
desperate. Unfortunately the prospects for the 1945-46 harvest, 
not only in the three exporting countries but also in the Philip- 
pines and Netherlands Indies, are far from favourable. Under 
Japanese occupation, Burma’s rice acreage was considerably 
reduced. Scarcity of transport limited the amount of rice ex- 
ported from Burma to Japan, but the feeding of the Japanese 
armies of occupation is reported to have absorbed 310,000 tons 
antiually. And the Japanese inflicted heavy slaughter on working 
animals, which were never plentiful. 


During the war comparatively little rice has been shipped 
from occupied countries to Japan, which in any case was vir- 
tually self-sufficient and lacked shipping and storage space for 
moving the export surplus. In 1940 and 1941 Japan had bought 
heavily and greatly increased the storage of rice, which is difficult 
enough in Japan, but almost impossible for any long period in 
the climatic conditions of the monsoon countries. There is, 
therefore, no likelihood of any substantial surplus from unearthed 
stocks. All the factors in the production and supply situation in 
Asia combine to suggest that a post-war shortage of some dura- 
tion is quite inevitable ; there is certainly no indication of any 
surplus. British India, Malaya and Ceylon will need consider- 
able imports, and the Netherlands Indies and the Philippines 
require temporary help. Japan’s 1945-46 crop is estimated at 
three-quarters of normal, and the harvest from Korea and 
Formosa will probably yield no substantial export surplus, 
in view of the declining trend of production in recent years. 
And even in Australia, where rice cultivation is of fairly recent 
introduction, the severe drought during the past season 
accounted for a sharp fall in output from 49,500 to 22,700 tons. 


What hope can Asia place on the Western Hemisphere 
make good the present shortage? The two main exporting 
countries are the United States and Brazil, for Argentina, 
despite a considerable increase in production during the war, 
is still only capable of supplying her own needs. In the United 
States it would seem that the production of 1.4 million tons 
of rough rice represents an upper limit to the expansion of 
cultivation. In 1943 a scheme was devised by the Combined 
Food Board for pooling rice supplies to the United Nations. 
By a slight reduction in civilian supplies, the United States was 
able to make 60 per cent of the rice crop available for export 
chiefly to the Caribbean deficit area and, through Lend-Leas, 
to the United Kingdom and Russia. A parallel agreement with 
Brazil was also drawn up by which exports of Brazilian mc 
were made to the United States and the United Kingdom. Bu! 
Brazil’s average exports during 1940-43 amounted to no mot 
than 86,000 tons and it is not expected that the current year’ 
exports will much exceed this figure. 


The conclusion must therefore be pessimistic, for producti 
in the Western Hemisphere is already near its limit, and in a0) 
case is small, compared with the present requirements of Asi 
No immediate relief to the critical rice shortage seems possi! 
and restoration of full production in the main supply coustri® 
will almost certainly take several years. The only steps whict 
can be taken, in the short run, to ease the situation are increas? 
shipments of other grains from the Western Hemisphere, 50 f 
as supplies and shipping permit. 
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Business Notes 


Bank Deposits and Cheaper Money 


Many people this week have reflected that the cheap money 
policy was launched after the abandonment of the gold standard, 
and would not have been possible without it. This has led some 
to suggest that the coming return to an international exchange 
standard may imperil the structure of low interest rates to which 
Britain has long been accustomed. Until much more is known 
than can yet be guessed about the precise techniques that will 
govern the exchange markets after restrictions on current trans- 
actions afe withdrawn, it would be premature to make any such 
assumption. But one thing seems already clear. The coming free- 
ing of exchanges makes it even more probable that the Chan- 
cellor’s objective of still cheapes money will not be effectively 
achieved without increasing reliance upon the shortest forms of 
borrowing. In particular, the financing of the budget deficit while 
tap issues are suspended, the need to support the short bond 
market, and provision for the two loans to be repaid next year 
will involve substantially heavier recourse to floating debt. And 
that, in turn, involves an increase in bank deposits. 

There is, therefore, an interesting though superficial paradox 
in the fact that the impact effects of the cheaper money drive 
have been quite the opposite. Bank deposits in November, the 
first complete month since the reduction in short money rates 
was announced, fell by over £70 million. Ignoring purely seasonal 
movements, this, like the November contraction of floating debt, 
is by far the largest fall since the huge wartime growth of both 
begat. Since September there has been a decline of £109 million. 
It would be wrong to suppose that this marks a change in the 
basic trend, although. after this month, the underlying tendency 
will be obscured by the seasonal heavy inflow of tax revenue to 
the Exchequer. The decline obviously :esults in part from the 
reduction of interest on deposit accounts: it is significant that 
the October figures (the latest available) revealed a decline in 
deposit balances by £50 million, while current balances rose by 
£11 million. But this negative factor has evidently been much less 
important than the positive attraction exerted by the last oppor- 
tunity of ensuring 3 per cent from Savings Bonds before the tap 
is turned off this week. 

In the field of “large” savings, at least, the precise form in 
which liquid balances are held is not, of course, of any great 
significance. But Treasury policy during the past six years has 
many times shown (notably in the matter of the Tax Reserve 
Certificates) that the authorities do attach importance to the level 
of both the floating dest and bank deposits, irrespective of their 
qualitative significance. Whether this concern resulted from shaky 
theory, from past orthodoxy, or a desire for window-dressing 
will perhaps never be known. But the fact remains that this 
attitude of mind did seem to put yet another obstacle in the 
Chancellor’s road to cheaper money, since that goal can only be 
attained if the authorities are prepared to expand the volume of 
liquid assets. In the circumstances, Mr Dalton’s break with 
uadition in repeatedly warning the public of his intentions, and 
in giving several weeks’ notice of the withdrawal of tap loans, 
has proved to be good showmanship. It has brought bank deposits 
down with a run, and that will perhaps ease the minds of the 
more orthodox of his officials. 


* * tt 


Verdict on Thanksgiving 


The persistent confusion between genuine saving and 
“savings” in the campaigners’ sense is strikingly demonstrated 
once again by the figures issued this week. On Saturday it was 
announced that the Thanksgiving campaign had produced a 
grand total of over £900 million (of which {£500 million was 
attributed to the campaign and the remainder to “ ordinary 
savings); and the publicists, with their usual zeal, then trans- 
lated this into x pounds per second and y pounds per head. It 
is interesting to set beside this statement the latest figures for 
“large” savings, which relate to a week including two days 
since the end of the Thanksgiving campaign. Their total rose 
from £60.2 million to £107.3 million, and subscriptions to the 
now popular Savings Threes leapt from £52.8 million to £88.7 
million, by far the highest figure yet achieved. Subscriptions of 
this magnitude represent not only a funding of existing liquid 
balances (which is the normal source of the greater part of the 


“ 


Savings” in every drive), but extensive switching from other 
securities, which, from the true savings standpoint, is a process 
of even less value than the first. 


It is instructive to compare the subscriptions of recent weeks 
both with the Thanksgiving period before the cut in money rates 
was announced and with the flow of “ savings ” before the Thanks- 
giving drive opened in mid-September. This is done in the follow- 
ing table, which excludes the latest subscriptions (since these 
extended beyond the Thanksgiving period) and divides the 
previous twelve weeks into the thanksgiving periods before and 
after the Budget (with its fresh emphasis upon impending rate 
reductions and its reference to the cut in short money rates just 
effected). Weekly averages are shown in italics. 


“ LaRGE” SAVINGS 
(MILLIONS OF {£’s) 


24% % 
N. War Savings 
Bonds Bonds 
Thanksgiving Period: 
Six weeks before Budget ............... 180 159 
Wigele ler. isis. wsici.sk tice nitvin chien <did 30 ‘* 264 
Six weeks after Budget .................. 90 266 
WHA Y. GU CTRI a ons ois ok) kn cece cctnn ven es ay 44 
Average before Thanksgiving: 
asia Erb a. i. Be isk 74 8 
1944 “ Salute” Campaign (18 weeks) 342 221 
Weekly average ........c..ccccseccecscsee 19 12 


In the contrast between these figures, and especially in the fact 
that the emphasis this time has been heavily upon the 3 per cent 
Bonds, there is ample evidence that this year’s funding campaign, 
whether or not it was a thanksgiving for victory, has certainly 
been a thanksgiving for 3 per cent—while it is still available. 


* * x 


Investments at Fresh Peak. 


Meanwhile the banks have made their own contribution to the 
“savings” window-dressing. But in this campaign they have 
evidently gone much further than is normally expected of 
them. Investment portfolios expanded by a further £23 million 
in November, making an increase of £75 million in three months 
and carrying the investment total to a fresh high level at £1,201 
million. The declining trend of the first half of this year has 
thus been strikingly reversed, fo: the increase in the past three 
months has been the fastest since 1941. During the 1944 “ Salute ” 
campaign, which affected the figures for five months, the increase 
was no more than £43 million. 


The additional expansion during this campaign has not, pre- 
sumably, mainly taken the form of direct subscriptions to tap 
loans. More probably, the banks, like other institutional investors 
in the inner ring, have seized the opportunities created in the 
market by the switching sales by other investors. The yields 
offered in the short bond market, in particular, must have seemed 
too good to miss—especially as the prospective loss of income on 
liquid assets has doubtless ensured that bank profits remain out- 
side the range of EPT. It would be unwise, however, to assume 
that this fresh plunge into investments necessarily indicates a 
radical change of attitude towards gilt-edged portfolios. The 
Chancellor still has no assurance that the banks will do his job 
for him. 


It is interesting, none the less, to observe that the expansion 
of investments has synchronised with a sharp upturn in advances 
(the November movement is, however, much smaller than the 
spectacular rise of the previous month). This simultancous rise 
in the less liquid assets has been facilitated by the restoration 
of a substantial measure of elasticity to the liquid assets structure. 
Thanks to the funding of TDR’s that has resulted from the public 
tush for Savings Threes, and to the recent increases in the tender 
issue of Treasury bills, the banks were last month able to raise 
their bill portfolios by no less than £107 million, to a level 
approaching three times the record low figure reached in the 
spring. The ratio of money market assets now stands at nearly 
II per cent, its highest for some four years. Although the tender 
offer reverted to its basic £130 million last week, there should 
be scope for still further increases in bank holdings. The aggregate 
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expansion of the tender issue was £130 million, but throughout 
the seven weeks of larger offerings the bill niarket enjoyed such 
large quotas that the volume of bills taken up (and therefore 
available to the banks) was some £250 million greater than the 
normal intake based on the average of the previous few months. 

It is far from certain that increasing flexibility of the iiquid 
assets would induce the banks to go still further into gilt-edged. 
But if the Chancellor wants to maximise his chances of securing 
bank support, he should not ignore the effects of exchanging 
TTDR’s for bills. And this, of course, is but another aspect of 
the .process of “going short”—for TDR’s, though nominally of 
six months’ duration, have many of the features of a substantially 
longer security. 

*x * * 


The Loan and Markets. 


Within a week the Washington Agreement has faded into 
the background as a market factor. Its impact gave some senti- 
mental encouragement to the market when it was feeling out of 
sorts last week. Then came the questions and second thoughts ; 
and now investors and brokers have given up the attempt to 
interpret its permanent importance, and have retired from active 
dealing. There is practical sense in this view, for the loan will 
give the country only a three-year breathing space, not a per- 
manent easement. And they would at best be three years spent in 
and careful husbanding of resources and in re-equipment. In no 
sense is the loan a charter for higher equity dividends. 

A dull scepticism prevails in all sections of the Stock Exchange, 
which, being trained to recognise a good bargain when it sees 
one, has no doubt on which side the loan agreement lies, and to 
whose advantage the trade proposals tend. It is, however, sensible 
enough to realise what the alternative would be. But that is no 
bull point for the loan ; if the Stock Exchange had reason seriously 
to consider belt-tightening and austerity beyond even the war- 
time scale as a practical possibiliry—and until Congress has voted 
it will not be realistic wholly to rule it out—markets would 
present a very different picture. Acceptance of the loan is an overt 
act to replace what has hitherto been an implicit assumption of the 
equity price structure—that somehow, and at some cost, Britain 
would obtain assistance to tide over the next few critical years. 
The loan merely adds a footnote to the already known facts—the 
cost is a good deal higher than was expected. 

Thus the loan has given place to domestic factors as a market 
force. The last days of the 3 per cent tap have gushed out in full 
spate, though the selling of the “ shorts” has dwindled with the 
rest of the market’s turnover. Now comes the period for gilt- 
edged reorientation and the preparation of the pitch for the 
Chancellor’s next attack. His new tap loan is intended to be a 
cheaper issue to the Exchequer, and it will be shorter, too. The 
performance of Savings 3’s after the tap is closed and the market 
freed will be particularly significant. And it may be worth setting 
down, without comment or approval, the view which is held in 
some expert circles that the bonds (which are dealt in minus 
accrued gross interest until February 15th next year) may open in 
free dealings at a fraction under par, with the size of the fraction 
dependent upon the degree of official support. 


* * *® 


New Factories 


The Board of Trade is clearly making progress in its 
attempts to guide industry to the development (né depressed) 
areas. Of the schemes for 561 new factories now approved for 
the whole country, 261 factories—or nearly half—will be located 
in the four scheduled development areas—South Wales, North- 
East Coast, West Cumberland and Scotland. The Board’s 
assiduous efforts have persuaded private enterprise to provide 
about half, to date, of the new factories in these development areas. 
But private firms have had their own favourites among the de- 
velopment areas. They have shown, for instance, a strong prefer- 
ence for the North-East Coast, where they are responsible for 
two-thirds of the 89 new schemes. This tendency has culminated 
in the decisions of .both Dorman Long and ICI to instal new 
plants near Middlesbrough, at a total capital cost of £19 million. 

The North-East Coast seems to be making rapid strides 
towards recovery, but progress is more halting in South Wales 
~—-despite strenuous efforts by the Government, which is 
responsible for about 50 of the 76 new schemes in this area and, 
in addition, proposes to build ten special factories for the employ- 
ment of sil‘cosis victims. Officially-sponsored factories tend to 
specialise in industry of a very light character and to employ a 
high proportion of women, of which requirements are put twice as 
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high as for male labour in South Wales. Whilst this absorptiog 
of female labour will do much to raise family incomes in the 
development areas, it will not solve the hard core of the problem 
—lack of alternative work for men displaced from the basic in. 
dustries. These can be no doubt that South Wales badly need, 
much better communications with the rest of the country, notab| 
new roads across the Severn and to the Midlands, if it j; 2 
attract suitable and substantial private industry. 


t «x * 


Progress in the Development Areas 


Altogether, the authorised new factories for thg four develop. 
ment areas will employ about 100,000 workers, indicating that 
their average size is moderate. Progress is being made with the 
creation of fifteen new trading estates, four of which are con- 
verted ordnance factories, including the very large factory at 
Bridgend. Seven of these trading estates and a total of 81 factories 
have been earmarked for Scotland. Government-sponsored fac- 
tories will account for practically all the employment being 
brought to the small depressed pocket in West Cumberland. 

Clearly, considerable use is to be made of the powers under 
the Distribution of Industry Act to build and finance factories 
set up trading estates, and erect houses for key workers in 
scheduled development areas ; but doubt must remain whether 
the Government’s injections can restore the patients to real health, 
and whether, too, new patients may not have to be added to the 
list. Moreover, there is a danger that the elaborate system of 
licensing, evolved to ensure both that the most suitable products 
are made and in the most appropriate place, may choke some 
potential enterprise. These dangers are not unrecognised ; but 
Protection against them requires continuous and sympathetic 
administrative watchfulness. It would be fatal to succour par- 
ticular areas at the expense of the country’s general well-being. 

The Government is also making progress with the disposal 
of its wartime factories. A further 29, covering an area of seven 
million square feet, and providing eventual employment for about 
35,000 people, have now been allocated to private firms for 
various types of civilian production, predominantly engineering. 
The largest is the Castle Bromwich factory, which will be mainly 
occupied by Fisher and Ludlow for the production of motor 
bodies and household appliances. 

Altogether 170 Government factories, including nearly all the 
larger ones, have now been allocated and will provide room for 
the employment of between 300,000 and 400,000 people. The rate 
of release of factories has neither been very rapid nor alarmingly 
slow ; but the speed of the changeover to new types of produc- 
tion is still an open question. . 


* x « 


ICI on Tees-side 


__ The Imperial Chemical Industries’ scheme for a new Tees- 
side plant, following closely on the heels of the Dorman Long 
scheme for an £8 million new steel works and universal beam 
mill on a nearby site, is of particular interest as a case study in 
industrial planning. Imperial Chemical Industries have acquired 
a 3,500 acre estate at Wilton, where they contemplate a capital 
expenditure of {£11 million during the next five years, on new 
plants to produce heavy organic chemicals, sulphuric acid, caustic 
soda and other products. It should be possible for the designers 
and engineers, working on an undeveloped site, to achieve a lay- 
out of the highest technical efficiency. 

Tees-side, at this rate, will soon cease to require further treat- 
ment as a development area. The plant will employ 10,00 
workers ; it will be well sited for land and sea transport, with 
the Tees Conservancy deep-water docks only a mile away; ! 
will be easily accessible to supplies of raw materials—salt, coal, 
oil, and water ; and it will occupy only half of the available area 
leaving the remainder to be developed for playing fields 
housing. 

Planning on this scale reflects some of the advantages of large- 
scale industrial operation. In time, the plant should be capable 
of achieving the lowest production costs in heavy organic 
chemicals, many of which provide raw materials for other indus- 
tries. Clearly, these economies should be passed on to consumers, 
if the plant is to be operated to optimum advantage. Meanwhile, 
since the I.CI.. group had surplus liquid assets of over £25 million 
at the end of last year (which will be increased by E.P.T. refunds) 
the company should have little need for outside resources to meet 
the cost of the project over the next five years or so, and they 
also be assisted by the new reliefs under the Income Tax Act, 1945: 
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Fiduciary Issue Raised 


The now customary pre-Christmas increase in the fiduciary 
note issue took place last Monday. This is the sixteenth increase 
for currency purposes since the outbreak of war, and, like most 
of its predecessors, was for an amount of £50 million, raising the 
jotal issue to £1,400 million, compared with {£580 million in 
September, 1939. The Bank’s ieserve is now fortified against the 
usual holiday demands for notes, which appear likely to make 
distinctly heavier inroads than seemed probable a week ago. In 
the week to December sth, when the first substantial Christmas 
demands were felt, the efflux was less than £9,00¢,000, compared 
with over £14 million in the corresponding week of 1944. This 
suggested that the recent slackening of the public’s demands for 
currency (to which attention was drawn in these columns three 
weeks ago) might, after all, be evident through the Christmas 
period. 

The latest Bank return, however, reveals one of the largest 
currency increases on record. The week’s increase amounts to 
{£23 million, or £1,000,000 more than in the corresponding week 
of 1944, when the secular trend of the circulation was more 
strongly upward than it is now. If the Christmas demands are 
measured over the whole period from the third Bank return in 
November, it is perhaps unlikely that this year’s total will reach 
the ievel of around £58 million touched in the past two years. 
But it does’ seem that the better trend of the circulation lately, 
by comparison with earlier years, reflects the departure of 
American and other forces from Britain rather than any greater 
restraint in public spending. 


* & * 


The Cost of Building 


\A wage! increase of 4d. an hour for craftsmen and about 
3}d. for labourers will take effect from next month. As a result, 
hourly rates in outer London will be raised from 2s. 3d. to 
2s. 7d. for craftsmen and from 1s. 93d. to 2s. 1d. for labourers. 
At first sight, these increases must substantially increase the cost 
of new building, which is already too high. But they may be 
part of the price which is necessary to reconstitute an effective 
labour force in the building industry. It has long been apparent, 
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In the early months of 1946 “His Master’s 
Voice” will be in a position to satisfy some part of 
the public demand for their new Radio Receivers. 
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and is now admitted by the Minister of Health, that a serious 
seepage of building labour demobilised from the forces is 
occurring ; many workers are not taking up regular employment, 
but undertaking private “black market” repair work instead. 
Possibly the increased rates may be something of a counter 
attraction to irregular tax free earnings. 

The efficiency of the building labour force, after the deprivations 
of war, is at low ebb, and it can only be restored by the energy and 
skills of demobilised workers. In the short term, therefore, sub- 
stantially the whole increase in wage rates will inflate building 
costs. Even in the long term, there may be room for doubt 
whether increased output per head from a reinvigorated labour 
force will offset the full burden of higher wage-rates. 

At present, lack of balance between occupational skills now 
available in the industry is artificially raising construction costs, 
since contractors cannot plan their work on the site with the 
smoothness which a complete labour force would permit. This 
fact limits, for the time being, the usefulness of the second part 
of the National Joint Council agreement, which sets up a national 
joint production committee to stimulate output, and a committee 
of review, including employers, employees, accountants and 
economists, tO act as progress inspectors. It is refreshing to find 
such conditions written into a wage agreement; but they can hardly 
produce maximum results until the building industry has achieved 
a much greater degree of stability in operations and manpower. 


* * x 


P and O Fleet 


The accounts of the Peninsular and Orient Steam Naviga- 
tion Company for the year to September 30th last show a further 
decline in shipping earnings of the parent company, but an almost 
compensating rise in non-shipping investment income. Of the 
shipping income £57,665 is on account of earlier accounting 
periods, so that even after a reduction in depreciation, caused 
by the loss of more ships, the true net earnings of the year are 
somewhat reduced; it would not be improper to regard the 
additional two points of bonus recommended, raising the total 
distribution to 10 per cent, as having been paid out of these 
earnings of earlier years, which account for the modest increase 
in profits available for distribution. 
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Briton 


You have to go some little way yet before 
the days of plenty return. That is not 
surprising, for Britain has been through 
hard times. But there is still the Austin 
Reed Service. We cannot offer pre-war 
abundance, but when you drop into 
Regent Street you will find that in all 
departments we put every clothing coupon 
through its paces. Thus we ensure that 
you move towards brighter times soundly 
clothed against any rigours met on the 
road. 





AUSTIN REED 
of Regent Street 
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Sh2 


The fall in carnings is due to the loss of more ships and to 
the sale of the “ Rampura” to the Government. The report gives 
the information that 23 ships were lost by the company and 
certain subsidiaries during the war and states that the passenger 
fleet now consists of 12 vessels, all of which are being run as 
troopers for the Government, but there is no statement about the 
number of carge ships in operation. The company has had one 
liaer and one refrigerated vessel delivered, the former in 1943 
and the latter since the end of September. The accounts, set out 
on page 884, throw litile light on the true position. The parent 
company shows, for the first time since 1942, the original value of 
the ships in service. This amounts to £13,953,825, written down to 
£1,685,893, compared with £24,855,179, written down to 
£7,710,550 in 1938, but there is no consolidated balance sheet 
or profit and loss account. The latter has never been provided, but 
the former was published for some years prior to the outbreak 
f war and it is greatly to be regretted that the board has not 
taken the first opportunity to resume publication. The fact that the 
cost of the ships in existence or under construction for the group 
was £84,375,000 in 1938, against the figure quoted above for the 
parent, is a sufficient indication of the small reliance which can 
be placed upon the statutory accounts as a guide to the position 
of the group. 

In the circumstances, one has to rely almost entirely upon the 
report of the directors which states that the company has a for- 
mdable building programme ahead. This will have to be spread 
yver a number of years. The liquid resources are insufficient to 
meet it, but the hope is expressed that further provisions from 
future profits will help to bridge the gap. Any savings must have 
that effect, but the shareholders would like some more definite 
information, if not of the size of the gap, which may be unpre- 
dictable, at least of the true extent of wartime losses and of the 
total resources available to replace them. 


. _ * 


Bonus Terms 


Johnson and Phillips, makers of electrical equipment, have 
recently been refused permission by the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee to raise £600.000 by the issue of 200,000 ordinary shares 
-9 existing holders at 60s. The reason for the refusal was that the 
element of bonus in the offer was too great—the shares have 
recently stood as high as 82s., although they have since fallen to 
77s. The company offered to raise the issue price to 65s., but this 
was also rejected by the CIC, and the company is now seeking 
,dditional borrowing powers in the hope that an offer of loan 
capital w'll prove acceptable. . 

The reason of the company for refusing to go higher than 65s. 
was that the board valued net assets at 43s. per share and good- 
will at 17s., thus reaching the original offered price of 60s. It 
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is not at all clear that this is the best basis for estimating the 
proper price to be charged for new money. It is at least arguable 
that the earning power of that money, related to the return 
expected on the old capital of the company, would be a better 
basis, and one may feel that the board was either giving a clear 
intimation that the market price was too high or making more 
trouble about the actual price of issue than was necessary, 

In fact, if the whole of the issue were not going to existing 
holders of the same class of share, the board ought to obta'n 
the highest price possible after giving all the information tha 
ought to be brought to the attention of the prospective buyer 
But if, as was intended in this case, the whole was to go to exist- 
ing holders, it is purely a matter of taste or convenience what 
the price should be, provided that the “ rights ” to the new shares 
would enjoy a free market and the fullest information about them 
were forthcoming. 

In all such issues some element of bonus is desirable to reduce 
or eliminate the cost of underwriting, and it is natural, further. 
that directors usually prefer to fix the nominal value of capital 
offered at a figure which would enable them to maintain dividends 
and earnings per share, if profits permit. Subject to these re- 
finements, the problem is quite simple. A predetermined amount 
of money has to be raised, and, whatever the price of issue, the 
amount of money which has to be put up by any present holder— 
and his share in the equity of the undertaking—will be the same 
unless he parts with any of his holding, old or new. If he does 
not wish to increase his money stake in the enterprise he can, 
subject to the existence of a market, achieve his object quite 
independently of the price of issuc. 

In fact, unless it is to avoid the vevy minor problem of an 
adjustment of dividend rates arising out of the request that 
increased distributions should be avoided, it is quite impossible 
to see what objection the Treasury can have to issues on bonus 
terms made under such conditions. 


x 7 * 


Directors’ Retiring Age 


The board of the Brazilian Warrant Company, who had the 
energy to put into effect their own, admittedly partial, solution 
to the problem of nominees’ holdings, has again taken the initi- 
ative in company reform—this time in the matter of the retiring 
age of directors. This is a question of extreme difficulry. What 
matters is mental age and, as such a point cannot be regulated 
by statute, the Cohen Committee restricted themselves to the 
suggestion that each company should fix its own limit but that, 
if none were fixed, directors shou!d retire at the annual meeting 
following their 7oth birthday. 

The Brazilian Warrant Company, whose board consists of six 
working direciors, have decided that in their case the limit shall 
be not 70, but 75, and it does not intend the reaching of that age 
to be a ban on further service to the company. The Cohen 
Committee also made general reservations of this sort, and the 
real interest in the proposals attaches to the company’s method 0! 
dealing with the over-age director. 


In the first place, his re-election must be unanimously recom- 
mended by the other directors, and in the second it is to run 
for the period to the next annual meeting only, when he is not t 
count among the number of directors compulsorily retiring by 
rotation. At that annual meeting his re-election will be a mattct 
for the shareholders to decide. With so small a board, re-election 
will have to be sought very frequently as soon as any membe: 
reaches 75, so that the shareholders will have a very light control 
over this ‘matter, if they have the will to exercise it. 

It is no criticism of the Brazilian Warrant board to ask whether 
this particular system is suited to the general run of companits. 
The answer is that it probably fits well enough the requirements 
of concerns which have small boards, some at least of whos 
members are engaged in running the affairs of the company 3 
working directors. But it is, perhaps, just in these cases that the 
danger of the board growing mentally too old for efficiency 
is least likely to arise. In the case of a larger board, alread 
elderly, some more drastic solution will probably have t be 
sought to secure any necessary rejuvenation. 


* * * 


Malaya’s Tin Problems 


Specuiation about the physical condition of Malayan un 
mines and plant has now been resolved by the report of af 
Inspection Committee sent out by the Malayan Chamber 0 
Mines. In some réspects the committee has found that the 
state of affairs is better than previous unofficial reports had sug- 
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gested. Serious damage has indeed been found, and even where 
machinery is in a sufficiently good state to be brought back into 
production, there is a dearth of spare parts and labour to restore 
it to working order, 

But the committee’s report does suggest that the industry may 
be able to resume a fuller volume of production at an earlier 
date than had been expected. It classifies the 126 dredges in 
Malaya into four categories, according to the date at which they 
can reasonably be expected to resume operation. It is hoped 
that 41 dredges may be working by August 1, 1946; 46 by June 1, 
1947 ; and 17 by June 1, 1948. The remaining 22 are classified as 
scrap, and they have already been dismantled. 

This classification must inevitably be of a rough and ready 
character, and the restoration of all 104 dredges to active pro- 
duction depends, as the Chamber of Mines rightly stresses, upon 
prompt deliveries of tools. stores and spares, and upon labour. 
Meanwhile the industry still faces the financial problem of 
restoration. Which dredges can be economically restored at 
present high costs? Granted the need for the speediest restoration 
of dredge working, it is no less necessary to restore hydraulic 
and. gravel pump plants, which present fewer technical and 
financial difficulties. But quzlified optimism about the dredge 
pesition will be welcome, for the tin-producing industry is an 
important source of dollars. Meanwhile, in pressing its claims 
for compensation based on war damage, the industry should not 
overlook the importance of restoring low-cost production as a first 
priority. 

* * * 


War Damage Balance Sheet 


The three War Damage Insurance schemes, taken together, 
have proved to be almost self-liquidating. The total estimated 
deficit is only £6 million, after allowing for outstanding claims and 
ignoring Government administrative costs. But in fact the com- 
modity scheme has paid for the private chattels scheme and, to 
a lesser extent, for the business scheme, as the following table 
shows : — 


(£ mullions) 

Premiums Claims Surplus (+) 
and and or 

other Receipts Expenses Deficit (—) 
Commodity scheme. 203 122 +81 
Business scheme ........--- 77 93 —16 
Private chattels scheme ..... 16 87 —71 
BR CNN, os 6b vi van des cs 296 502 — 6 


Insurance under the first two schemes was compulsory for 
stocks or equipment exceeding £1,000 in value. The third— 
“ private chattels *—scheme provided every member of the general 
public with free insurance against bomb damage up to a varying 
amount, which was a minimum of £300 in the case of a married 
householder, with the option of additional voluntary insurance. 
Claims paid under this free cover exactly account for the scheme’s 
£71 million deficit. It seems rather unfair to have extracted the 
whole of this cost, and something more, out of the compulsory 
commodity scheme. 

Claims still outstanding are relatively small, but payment 
of £90 million of agreed claims is still deferred. The exact position 
is as follows : — 


(£ millions) 
Total Out- 
Claims Paid Deferred standing 
Commodity scheme......... 117 116 ue 1 
Business scheme .........-- 90 24 61 5 
Private chattels scheme ..... 86 52 29 5 
A OO i in tein «pan 293 192 90 ll 


Payment for the loss of commodify stocks was, very naturally, 
made immediately, but deferment has been the general rule under 
the other two schemes. The need for relieving personal hardship 
has justified the prompt settlement of small claims under the 
private chattels scheme, but over two-thirds of the compensation 
for destroyed business premises has not yet been paid. Therv is a 
good case for keeping these payments in step with opportunities 
for rebuilding. 

Over half the compensation payable results from damage to 
the London area. Moreover, 92 per cent of the total losses under 
the commodity and business schemes occurred during the winter 
blitz of 1940-41, whereas over a quarter of losses under the private 
chattels scheme resulted from V-bomb attacks, indicating the 
relatively discriminate character of the former type of bombing. 
The military historian will also note that the greatest losses under 
the commodity and business schemes were £18 milion in London 
on December 29, 1940. and £15.2 million in London on May 6, 
1941. 


883 
Argentine Railway Future 


Argentine railway stockholders are enured against any form 
of optimism and they will not expect any spectacular results from 
the discussions which are due to take place, after next February’s 
elections, between the companies and the Argentine Government. 
The railways’ case, as Sir Montague Eddy claimed at last week’s 
meeting of Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway, is also the 
Argentine case. Prejudice against foreign ownership has obscured 
the simple truth that the railways are part of Argentina’s national 
wealth and contribute materially to the country’s well-being. 


Past experience, however, suggests that these elementary prin- 
ciples will not obtain much consideration, unless they can be 
backed with effective diplomatic support. Fortunately, there are 
signs that this support is now more generously forthcoming than 
it was before the war. According to Argentine press reports, two 
plans submitted by the railways to the Argentine Government for 
the reorganisation of the railways on a participating basis have 
been rejected by the Government. They first contemplated a joint 
company, with a capital of 1,896 million pesos, of which the 
Government should hold 20 per cent, while the second was for 
a company with a capital of 1,600 million pesos, with a 30 per 
cent Government interest. 

It seems reasonable to infer from these reports that the Argen- 
tine Government does not oppose the general principle of a 
mixed company. Admittedly, the railways are stated to have 
turned down a counter-offer for a mixed company with a share 
capital of 1,400 million pesos (of which 600 million pesos would 
be held by the Government) and a debenture capital of {100 
million 3 per cent debentures with a one per cent sinking fund, 
and a Government guarantee of service. In view of their own 
capital structure, the railways were entitled to reject this as a basis 
for discussion. But bargaining will obviously be difficult, for the 
Government apparently lacks the singleness of purpose to demand 
complete nationalisation, while the companies must endeavour to 
obtain equitable treatment in sterling, and not merely in peso, 
terms. No equity which merely provides pesos will cure the 
persistent anaemia of exchange losses which have debilitated the 
railways during two decades. 


* * * 


Trade Union Membership in 1944 


The latest report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies shows a decrease in the total membership of trade 
unions during 1944 from 8,103,000 to 8,024,000—a decline 
of 79,000, Or I per cent, compared with the previous year. This 
decrease is in the main a reflection of the downward trend of 
employment from its high peak of mobilisation reached in mid- 
1943, and the total is likely to fall still further during 1945. 


The decline is greater in the case of women than of men—there 
were 3,000 fewer men but no less than 60,000 fewer women— 
and is most marked in the general labour unions, which lost 
110,000 members, mainly women, dusing 1944. Other industries 
which lost trade union members were coal mining (19,000), metal 
and engineering (3,000) and the textile groups (7,000). By con- 
trast, membership of the unions catering for railways, national! 
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and local government, commerce, tailoring, printing and paper, 
entertainment and sport, increased slightly. The largest increase 
was recorded for agriculture, which, with 110,000 members in 
1944, has more than doubled its strength since 1940. About 6} 
million of the total number are in unions affiliated to the Trades 
Union Congress, though the prospective repeal of the Trades 
Disputes Act would add some 600,000 members to the TUC 
strength, as distinct from total trade union membership. 

The Chief Registrar’s tables show the very top-heavy com- 
position of trade unionism in Britain. Of a total of 946 unions, 
i6 large organisations, each having over 100,000 members, 
representing 1.7 per cent of the total number of unions, 
accounted for three-fifths of the total membership. By 
contrast, 623 smaller unions, each with fewer than 1,000 
members, represented 65.8 per cent of the total number of 
unions but only 1.8 per cent of the total membership. This com- 
parison serves to underline the need for further concentration 
of the smaller unions. There has, it is true, been an increasing 
tendency towards a reduction in the number of individual trade 
unions, and last year’s total was a reduction of 62 compared with 
that of 1939. But there is clearly room for further progress in 
this direction. 

+ * * 


German :.¢<=ts in Neutral Countries 


By agreement with the Allies in March, 1945, the Swiss 
Government undertook to list all funds held in Switzerland on 
behalf of German residents and companies in Germany and 
German-occupicd countries. This has now been completed by 
the Clearing Department of the Swiss Central Bank; and it 
shows that the grand total of German assets in Switzerland 
emounted te roughly Swiss frs. 1,000 million. The property of 
persons domiciled in Germany (excluding Swiss citizens) amounts 
to frs. 371 million; persons domiciled in Austria held frs. 41 
million ; and persons in other parts of so-called Greater Reich 
amounts to frs. 7,000,000. Germans and German-owned com- 
panies resident in Switzerland owned frs. 79 million. The com- 
dined total of these items is frs. 752 million and there are 4,000 
cases still under consideration involving frs. 235 million. 

The Clearing Department have pointed out that the importance 
and magnitude of these German assets must be judged in the com- 
parison with Swiss assets blocked in Germany, which are esti- 
mated at from frs. 3,000 to 4,000 million. The Federal Govern- 
‘ment have followed up the preliminary report on German assets 
by giving the Clearing Department effective power to complete 
its lists by opening and searching the safes of German residents 
kept by Swiss banks. Their task has already been heavy, for a 
quarter of a million questionnaires have been handled in the 
course of the inquiry. 

Preliminary results of a similar investigation have been pub- 
lished in Sweden. The Swedish responsible department handled 
2,400 cases, involving a total of kr. 350 million held in Sweden 
on German account, and this figure must be supplemented by 
kr. 130 million of German clearing credits. Of the kr. 350 million 
total of German assets in Sweden, kr. 99.7 million are the pro- 
perty of Germans resident in Sweden. The balance consists of 
debts of Swedish citizens due to German companies, amounting 
to kr. 243 million, 


Shorter Notes 


From December 21st the schilling will be the only legal 
tender in Austria. The German Reichsmark and the military 
schilling notes are to be exchanged at par. and new notes will be 
rationed to 1§0 schillings per head, Small Reichsmark notes and 
coins will remain in circulation for some time. All bank aceounts 
will be blocked, and 30 per cent of the balances at October 30th 
will be transferred to a mew account, from which depositors can 
dispose of 40 per cent. ‘Thus only 12 per cent of former balances 
will be free. Additional requirements for wages and other neces- 
sary payments will need special permission, 


* 


The opportunities of obtaining more than a very modest 
return on industrial debentures will be further reduced by 
the decision to repay the whole of the £3,864,454 of 4} per 
cent First Mortgage Debenture stock of Gaumont-British at the 
cnd ef March next. Redemption is at 102 and, before the issuc, 
holders could have sold at 104} cum. interest. Holders are 
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offered the chance to take up at par. an equal amount of a new 
3} per cent stock, finally repayable in 1976 and carrying a 1 per 
cent cumulative sinking fund. On the basis of past profits, the 
interest will be about five times covered by earnings. The 5s “A” 
ordinary shares of the company have recently reacted to 19s, 
following the buying wave from New York, though they are 
still out of line with the ordinary shares. But the recent buying 
of both has been based on calculations far remote from yield 
comparisons. 


* 


A Business Note in The Economist of November roth pointed 
out that, under existing case law, holders of Bank of England 
stock and other stocks surrendered on nationalisation would be 
liable for EPT and income-tax on so-called realisation profits 
resulting from the exchange into Government stock. On Monday, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer undertook to go into the matter 
in the Finance Bill next April. The exchange of securities under 
the Bank Bill will not affect tax liabilities in the current financial 
year. 

i 


The National Farmers’ Union have opposed the farm workers’ 
claim for £1 increase in the weekly wages on the rather unusual 
ground that it is unfair to extract further sacrifices from the 
consumer or the taxpayer. This solicitude disguises the fact that 
the Government will expect the farmers to find part, at any rate, 
of any wage increase, and, moreover, that they are not wholly 
incapable of doing so as long as prices remain at their present 
level. 


* 


Turner and Newall are to maintain the ordinary dividend at 
12} per cent, tax being deducted at 9s. in the £. A preliminary 
statement shows that consolidated trading profit for the year to 
September 30th, after contingencies but before depreciation, 
amounted to £3,795,889, compared with £4,161,838 in the pre- 
ceding year. This reduction of £365,949 in the group’s trading 
profit has been offset by reduced taxation payable by the sub- 
sidiaries. Consequently the parent ccmpany’s trading profit shows 
a limited fall from £2,513,915 to £2,493,142. 


Company Result 


Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation. 


(Comment on page 881.) 
Years ended Septeniber 30.* 
1943 1944 


1945 
£ £ fo, 
Shipping earnings after deferred repairs .......... 1,758,809 1,473,027 **1,380,315 
Dividends from shipping -.................00005 +495,697 487,037 484,767 
Dividends from ooaling, ete. ...............0008s 51,534 69,764 42,762 
Miscellaneous investment income................ 263,119 341,170 402,752 
GEE TOI os 5s no eh eR Se CeR eS Seed 129, 353 126,219 135,218 
a eisai is Gs Face a 2,698,512 2,497,917 2,445,812 
a eee cece e st i oco cans cos aten 805,000 700,000 590,000 
IIE 5 i. isn 5is ocbetd bos i ghee ds 40,106 57,871 65,719 
ED, cb Lani sh nsen Aongdicedtsine some 235,403 155,522 152,664 
BOUIN nv slotdc ony tv-v ot Fovbs Sos sks adests 1,297 1,015 ss 
Fem Oe curment wes... osc aS 6 ose be SSRs 764,271 755,000 800,000 
Provident Good Service account ...........eee06 75,000 75,000 784,200 
Preferred dividends (net) ...................... 76,000 76,000 76,00 


676,811 677,208 


WB Sack. SUES. okbavs caaINASa aVasEaOSSA 183,701 183,701 229,62¢ 
carnal % S aiienihh needs ineailll Coninite ake 0.3 a4 9 
Tonnage replacement .........+......2ecccceee 175,000 200,000 100,088 
ee 250,000 §300,000 350, 43 
Carry forward ...........-...... se eeeeeeeee ee $189,456 182,566 «180, 
Setecicinecen certian ASE, 
Wot Ructalitets 28254 ot ne 3,679,921 3,204,996 2,847,792 
Net inter company items ..............-...--.. 10,398,416 10,421,996 10,412,366 
IE EEE oth bine cscs cacex causoneveces 12,016,934 13,171,096 14,595,500 
Gross liquid assets 2.2.2.2... 0.6.0.0 ceeceseceuces 7183. 17,242,489 19,275,954 
imine lnsitiadin hited iaahe! dens tana? onde en 11350584 143677589 10,527,313 
Tonnage replacement reserve .............000.. 7 8,302,404 — 9,292,24 


»790,177 ; aa 
Govt. tommage ACCOUNE 2.06. coco cc cece cuuneees 1,755,100 1,833,200 1,937,700 
* Dividends from subsidiaries in respect of years ending up to 15 months earlier. 
+ Includes £30,000 from earlier years’ se i 
t After deducting £63,767 cost of debenture issue. i d 
§ £200,000 Contingencies ; £100,000 special reconditioning in 1944; £150,000 General am 

£200,000 reconditioning in 1945. 

++ Sea and shore staffs pension funds 
** Including £57,665 from previous years. 


The £1 units of deferred stock, quoted at 48s. 6d. ex dividend, 
vield £4 2s. 5d. per cent. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
past ne eemnammam nam. mac meee 


NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
LIMITED 
ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 
THE MARQUESS OF ZETLAND'’S SPEECH 


The 120th annual general meeting of the 
National Bank of Scotland Limited was held, 
in the Bank’s head office, on the 13th 
instant, the Most Hon. The Marquess of 
Zetland, K.G., P.C., G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E., the 
Governor of the Bank, preseing. 

The Governor, in the course of his speech, 
said: —Another satisfactory year of develop- 
ment and progress has been experienced. 
The assets of the Bank have attained to a 
new high level of over £87,000,000, the 
significance of which may be better realised 
if I mention that the corresponding figure 
in 1931 was £35,000,000 and in 1939 
{47,000,000. Profits show an increase of 
{4,000 at £269,000, surely a modest figure 
on a turnover running into thousands of 
millions. 


A STRONG POSITION 


Deposits at November Ist stood at 
{71,710,000, showing a gain of £7,000,000 
in the year, while notes in circulation remain 
at just over £9,000,000, the first occasion 
since ‘the war ‘that practically no expansion 
falls to be recorded in this item which 
continues at about three times the pre-war 
level. On the assets side the first-line liquid 
assets amount to no less than £27,000,000, 
apart from £9,000,000 in Treasury deposit 
receipts, a very comfortable position, to say 
the least of it. The Bank’s portfolio of 
British Government Securities is shown in 
the books at £37,000,000, a figure well below 
market value. Advances in support of trade 
and commerce and industry stand at 
{£10,000,000, showing a small increase over 
last year’s figures. Bank builidngs and 
heritable property appear at well written 
down figures. 

From these comments, and from the 
figures before you, it will be apparent that 
the directors have every reason to be satis- 
fied with the liquidity, soundness, and 
strength of the Bank’s position, a position 
which bears evidence and promise of its 
readiness and ability to assist and encourage 
legitimate and well-founded enterprise 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, 


THE IMMEDIATE OUTLOOK 


_Last year I put forward an encouraging 
view of the prospects of an admittedly some- 
what distant future. The end of hostilities 
both in Europe and in the Far East came 
sooner than we had then dared to hope; 
yet, paradoxical though it may seem, the 
immediate outlook for industry and com- 
Merce in this country is less clear today than 
it appeared to be then. ; 
Amid much that is obscure and uncertain, 
One thing is abundantly clear, namely, that 
like the camel we have for some time past 
n living on our hump. It is equally clear 
that we are no better able than is the camel 
‘0 do so indefinitely, hence the imperative 
need for the fullest resumption at the earliest 
Possible date of the normal productive 
Capacity of the country. The truism that we 
Must export or die has all the greater force 
today in that the immense assets abroad which 
once played so important a part in paying 
for the food and raw materials which we 
must import have been engulfed in the trough 
of two world wars. 


DANGER OF INFLATION 


But the need for rebuilding the home 
Market is equally insistent, not least because 
with every day’s delay in doing so the danger 
of an increase in the process of inflation 


which has already set in must inevitably 
grow. ‘The recent refusal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to meet at the present time 
the claims of those holding post-war credits 
lest by doing so he should add to the pur- 
chasing power of the public was in itself a 
warning, and every banker must be aware 
of the potential impetus to the inflationary 
tendencies inherent in the present situation 
which is to be found on the liabilities side 
of every bank balance sheet under the head 
of “Deposits and other creditor balances.” 
In our own case the figure under this head 
has increased steadily during the past six 
years by a sum of approximately £5,500,000 
a year, from £37,800,000 in 1939 to 
£71,700,000 in the year covered by the 
present accounts. It is figures such as these 
that largely justify the retention of the 
purchase tax which in normal circumstances 
would constitute an intolerable hindrance 
upon trade. The desirability of dispensing 
with this impediment is, in itself, a reason 
for a rapid return to peace-time production. 
There are, however, other hindrances in the 
way of rapid economic recovery which derive 
from the continuance of the national expendi- 
ture at a rate only slightly less than that 
prevailing at the peak of the war. 


HEAVY BURDEN OF TAXATION 


There is in the first place the maintenance 
of taxation at a level at which it not only 
imposes a heavy burden on the productive 
capacity of the country, but constitutes a 
drain upon our camel’s hump, for it is idle 
to pretend that the demands which have for 
some time past been made upon the payer of 
direct taxes are not being met to an appre- 
ciable extent out of capital. There is, in 
the second place, so long as expenditure 
remains at its present level, a continuing need 
for the State to borrow on a scale which 
would hardly prove possible in normal times, 
and the fact that a debtor State, like the 
individual debtor, has sooner or later to 
settle with its creditors seems only too often 
to be lost sight of. 

No one can deny that the State has been 
fortunate in having been able during the war 
to borrow at a very low rate of interest, but 
of two at least of the chief circumstances 
which have rendered this possible, one, 
namely, the determination of the people 
generally to see the war through at all costs 
to a victorious conclusion, has already spent 
itself, while the other, namely, the lack of 
consumer goods to absorb the large sums of 
money in circulation, is bound to disappear 
with the gradual return to normal trading 
conditions 


A DISQUIETING FEATURE 


On what ferms the State will be able to 
settle with its creditors when the time comes, 
it is perhaps idle to speculate, but it can 
hardly be doubted that a continuance of 
large-scale borrowing to meet current expendi- 
ture must be injurious to the country’s credit. 
Yet, in the absence of a drastic curtailment 
of the nation’s expenditure, this would seem 
to be unavoidable, which confirms me in the 
view which I have tried briefly to indicate, 
that the continuance of war-scale expenditure 
is at once the dominant and the most dis- 
quieting feature in the present financial 
situation. 

The report was adopted and the payment 
of dividends at the rate of 16 per cent. per 
annum, less tax, on the consolidated capital 
stock and of § per cent. per annum, less tax, 
on the “A” stock were approved. 
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ELECTRIC AXD MUSICAL 
INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


VALUABLE WAR CONTRIBUTION 


MR ALFRED CLARK ON THE 
OUTLOOK 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Electric and Musical Industries, Limited, 
was held on the 13th instant, at 263, Oxford 
Street, London, W., Mr Alfred Clark (the 
chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the 
Chairman’s statement, circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 


In the consolidated statement of profits of 
the group, the result of trading, royalties 
and interest on Government securities, after 
providing depreciation and obsolescence is 
shown at £1,348,685, an increase of 
£209,374 over the previous year. The net 
profit of the group is £185,702, an increase 
of £3.678 on last year. 


WAR-TIME ACHIEVEMENTS 


Stockholders will now expect to learn 
something of the company’s achievements 
throughout the war, unhappily, although 
many of the security restrictions have been 
raised, it is still impossible for me to tell 
the full story. We propose, therefore, at a 
later date, to issue to all stockholders a com- 
prehensive account of the valuable contribu- 
tion made by your organisation during the 
war, and I feel sure it will be one of which 
you may be justly proud. The outbreak of war 
found this company particularly adapted and 
well equipped to render exceptional assist- 
ance to the Services. As a direct result of 
the pre-war pioneer work in television by 
your research department, we had already in 
existence a aga we team of highly skilled 
scientists with the necessary technical and 
manufacturing facilities at their disposal, 
which proved to be a national asset. 


The close relationship between television 
and what has come to be known as “ Radar” 
is now well known. As leaders in the tele- 
vision field, therefore, it was obvious that the 
services should bring to us many of their 
most important radar problems. 


The company’s precision engineering de- 
partment and its comprehensive designs 
sefvices were also ready to function in the 
national interest with the result that close 
co-operation with the scientists of the 
Government and universities and high officers 
of the three Services was established and 
maintained. Apparatus of major importance 
was, in some cases, invented by us and in 
— developed for production on a large 

e. 


PEACE-TIME OUTLOOK 


The cessation of hostilities has brought to 
your management the welcome and tremen- 
dous task of returning to peace-time condi- 
uons. During the war the factories were 
completely transformed for their hjghly 
specialised work, and in view of the neces- 
sarily long period over which demobilisation 
must be spread, the reversion to peace-time 
production and expansion cannot rapidly be 
achieved. The financial burden of the transi- 
tion will also be a heavy one, particularly 
in view of the fact that the Ministries in- 
volved have so far been unable to grant any 
allowance to cover this necessary re-estab- 
lishment of our works. 


I must again emphasise that the complete 
change round cannot readily be carried out ; 
the alterations necessary for us to meet the 
Government’s requirements were spread over 
a period of nearly six years, and it is no 
light undertaking now to return to the forma- 
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tion under which gramophones, radio sets, 
etc., can rapidly be manufactured in quantity. 
The difficulties are numerous and great, 
and common to every other industry and 
concern so completely transformed from 
peace to war-time production; nor are they 
lightened by the continued control of labour 
and the existing priorities laid down by the 
Government which so greatly hamper our 
operations, 


TELEVISION RESEARCH 


Our research in television and related fields 
will be pursued intensively, to enable us to 
reap the fruits of our pioneering work before 
the war and of our new scientific discoveries 
during that period. In spite of the diver- 
sions of war, your directors believe that your 
company will maintain its leading position in 
research and practical application of modern 
television, and that an eager market awaits 
the resumption of television broadcasting. 


During the year under review we acquired 
a group of patents relating to a new applica- 
tion of science and engineering. This is a 
system closely allied to some branches of 
cur work and one which we hope to develop 
for the British market as soon as we have 
completed our work of reorganisation. It 
has been applied successfully abroad, and 
although we believe it has considerable value 
for the future, we have followed our usual 
procedure in relation to patents by writing 
off this investment In addition to these wide 
and varied activities, your companies retain 
their leadership in the gramophone and re- 
cording fields. The latest developments in 
electronics, acoustics and mechanics are fully 
applied to the recording and reproduction of 
sound. His Master’s Voice and Columbia 
records remain unexcelled in range of sub- 
ject and quality of reproduction. 


The report wes adopted. 


JOHN I. THORNYCROFT AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
GREAT WAR OUTPUT 


- The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 12th 
instant, in London. 

Sir John E. Thornycroft, K.B.E. (Govern- 
ing Director and Chairman) said that the 
net profit for the year was £127,988, as com- 
pared with £128,684 in the previous year, 
and they proposed to pay a dividend of 174 
per cent. on the Ordinary shares. Their total 
output for the six years to 31st July, 1945, 
was £43,5c0,000. Their increased facilities 
at Southampton had enabled them to build 
and repair a large volume of ships and to 
undertake engineering work involved in the 
production of their machinery and of new 
types of depth-charge throwers, torpedo 
— special mining equipment and landing 
craft. 

Many special vehicles had been supplied 
for various purposes, including 8,230 Bren 
Gun carriers and 13,000 wheeled vehicles. 
Altogether 1,700 guns and breech mechanisms 
had been produced. 

As to the fjyture, the vital necessity to 
increase the country’s exports was being 
continually stressed. In the past the com- 
pany had been successful in exporting quite 
a large proportion of their output, some- 
times over 50 per cent. They must try to 
get back to that satisfactory position and that 
would only be possible with the continuance 
of the work and co-operation of the staff 
and employees as in war-time, which he be- 
lieved they could expect. Other vital needs 
were the speedy removal of hampering con- 
trols, the practice of strict economy in public 
expenditure, the reduction of taxation, the 
ercouragement and development of the prin- 
ciple that only a fair day’s work deserved 
a fair day’s pay, and the elimination of the 
idea that private enterprise and initiative was 
a crime against the State. 

The report was adopted. 
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BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH AMERICA, 
LIMITED 
FURTHER EXPANSION OF FIGURES 
LORD WARDINGTON ON EXPORT MARKETS 


The eighty-third ordinary meeting of the 
Bank of London and South America, Limited, 
will be held, on the 18th instant, at 6, 7 and 
8 Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, the Right Hon. Lord 
Wardington, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended September 30, 
1945:— 

Turning to the balance-sheet, it will be 
observed that an expansion in our figures has 
again taken place, the total of £132,892,754 
exceeding last year’s figure by nearly 
£4,000,000. 

Increases are shown against most of the 
active headings:—Current and deposit ac- 
counts, etc., at £109,774,000, exceed last year’s 
figure by £1,512,000, the improvement being 
very well spread throughout our branches. In 
like manner bills payable have increased from 
£954,000 a year ago to £1,411,000 on Sep- 
tember 30th last. Acceptances on account of 
customers at £2,794,000 and bills for collec- 
tion at £12,010,000 exceed the corresporiding 
figures of a year ago by £361,000 and 
£1,690,000 respectively, and denote some 
slight expansion in overseas trade. 

On the assets side, cash in hand at bankers 
and at call stands at £53,918,000 which, 
although £3,256,000 less than last year’s 
figure, still represents over 49 per cent. of 
current and deposit accounts, etc. On the 
other hand, British Government securities 
have been increased to £5,202,000 by £384,000 
and Foreign Government securities and other 
investments to {5.450.000 by £814,000, the 
latter increase consisting mainly of U.S.A. 
Treasury Certificates. Bills receivable at 
£19,323,000 exceed last year’s figure by 
£3,936,000, whilst advances, etc., have in- 
creased by £1,§27,000 to £31,939,000. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


I feel you will consider that, after pro- 
viding for bad and doubtful debts and for 
legal reserves in South America, the year’s 
profit of £638,460 is satisfactory as compared 
with Jast year’s figure of £647,107. 

With the balance of £180,141 brought 
forward from last year we have an available 
total of £818,601, out of which £80,800 was 
paid last June in respect of an interim divi- 
dend of 2 per cent., whilst transfers totalling 
£397,000 have since been made to contingency 
and taxation reserves. A final dividend of 
4 per cent., amounting to 4.161.600, payable 
December 19, 1945, making 6 per cent., sub- 
ject to income-tax, is now recommended by 
the directors, leav'ng a balance of £179,201 
to be carried forward in profit and loss 
account. 

The chairman, having dealt at length with 
conditions in Latin America, continued :— 


THE FUTURE 


The enormous efforts needed to mend the 
economic disruption caused by the war mean 
that the year ahead will be one of transition 
demanding patience, understanding, and amity 
all round. Sustained co-operation between 
the United Nations, which enabled them to 
win the war, would, it can hardly be doubted, 
lead also to solution of present vast politico- 
economic problems and a return of that con- 
fidence essential for international rehabilita- 
tion. 

Britain’s very existence depends upon suc- 
cessful competition in world markets, and the 
traditional good sense of our nation will, I 
am confident, ensure all classes working 
together to that end. Considerations of space 
compel me to confine my remaining remarks 
mainty to trade with Latin America, where, 
on the one hand, there exists an enormous 


accumulated demand for imports, while: , 
the other the United Kingdom and the Usa 
States have still to readjust their ndustrie 
to peace-time conditions, complicated by sy h 
problems as demobilisation, supplies of ray 
materials, and the v.tal requirements of the 
home markets. There is great desire in Latin 
America to obtain British manufactures 4; 
soon as possible, partly because of the conf. 
dence which British goods and_tradino 
methods inspire as also because of tradition: 
friendship. 

Whilst, however, there is  sympatheti 
appreciation of Britain’s sacrifices and of her 
industrial reconversion difficulties, the need 
for imported goods in Latin America js w 
urgent that any delay in obtaining Britis; 
manufactures may result in orders beine 
reluctantly diverted elsewhere, notwithstand. 
ing that the virtual elimination of competition 
from Germany, Japan, and other defeated and 
devastated countries may mean that, for the 
time being, there is ample room in Latn 
American markets for goods from all remain- 
ing supplying countries. The latter include 
preponderatingly the United States, but also 
Sweden and other neutral countries unham- 
pered by reconversion problems. 


BRITISH EXPORT POLICY 


A market once lost is difficult to regain, 
and therefore British export policy should be 
two-fold. First, no effort should be spared to 
enable British manufacturers to export to 
Latin America without delay—even if only 
by token shipments—-so as to establish « 
bridgehead ; secondly, longer-term policy 
should be aimed at expanding from tha 
bridgehead for, after the present pent-up im- 
port demand has been filled over the next 
two years or so, the South American markets 
may be expected to become as fiercely com- 
petitive as ever, accentuated by the abnormi! 
growth of lecal manufacturing industries. 


Even before the war British export trace 
with Latin America was steadily declining, 
and if a more aggressive sales policy was 
needed then, it will certainly be much more 
vitally necessary in the future. 


A WELCOME TREND 


The overall picture in Latin America con- 
trasts sharply with that in war-str.cken 
Europe. Nevertheless, it is impossible to fore- 
see the effects of post-war changes in inte 
national affairs, and your board and official 
will continue to watch the situation with ul 
remitting care. Latest figures already show! 
welcome trend towards adjustment of Latn 
America’s oversea trade disequilibrium, 1 
ports tending to rise and the large war-time 
favourable balances to contract. Continuatio? 
of this trend should help to arrest inflate. 


provided national budgets are also resto’ & 


to equilibrium. Much will depend up0 
whether the expected decline in sales of expo" 
products which have been in exceptional = 
time demand will be compensated by eo 
for foodstuffs and other products for wor "4 
rehabilitation purposes, and i* is to be a 
that export figures so far available for 
year are well maintained. : 

Restrictions introduced during the e 
upon the use of paper have compelled me 
confine my annua! address during the pas 
few years to a very brief outline of the sit! 
tion in the 17 countries where the 3 
operates. As you will doubtless have pot 
the press, however, certain of these res 
tions are now gradually being relaxed, 0 - 
next year I hope to be able to revert 10 © 
customary practice of reviewing 10 ad OY 
detail conditions in the territory cover 
our orginisat‘on. 
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ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED 
INADEQUACY OF PRESENT PRICES 
SIR P. MALCOLM STEWART’S VIEWS 


The forty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of the Associated Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers, Limited, was held, on the 12th 
instant, at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Sir P. Malcolm 
Stewart, Bart., O.B.E., Hon. LL.D., D.L., 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 


REDUCED TRADING PROFIT 


The profit on trading was less by £239,263, 
due to the fall in the tonnage of cement 
delivered and to the reduction in the per- 
mitted margin of profit. The sharp decline 
in the trading profits and the drop of 2) per 
cent. on the dividend from our holding of 
B.P.C.M., Limited, ordinary steck has been 
largely offset by the increased returns from 
investments and from our overseas sub- 
sidiary companies. The profit and loss 
account shows a total profit of £539,617, a 
reduction of £7,124 on the figure for 1943. 

Investment income, now shown under 
three separate headings, totals £605,756, as 
compared with £20,669 in 1943, an increase 
of £85,087,, and dividends from overseas 

idiary companies are up by £82,813, a 
somewhat exceptional though satisfactory 
result. Final dividends declared by two 
overseas subsidiary companies have not been 
brought into the year’s accounts of this com- 
pany, but carried forward in accordance with 
our customary practice. At December 31, 
1943, liabilities under the trade pooling agree- 
ments in respect of the years 1941-43 had 
not been agreed, but an amount was provided 
in the contingencies reserve to meet the esti- 
mated additional charges. This liability 
amounts to £26,369, and to meet it £26,500 
has been transferred from the contingencies 
account to profit and loss account. 


DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT. 


From the profits available for dividends 
there has been deducted the dividend on the 
reference stock for the year ended Decem- 
er 31, 1944, together with the proposed 
dividend of 10 per cent. on the ordinary 
stock ; this leaves a balance of £2,117 to 
add to the amount carried forward, which 
now stands at £230,888. 
he proportions in which profits have 
been obtained from various sources of income 
have changed materially during the war 
years and stockholders will be interested to 
w that the profits of the Blue Circle 
Group, after charging depreciation, but 
before charging war damage insurance, 
taxation, and debenture services, were de- 
rived in the following manner: From Port- 
land Cement, 38.5 per cent.; from other 
trading activities, 25.5 per cent.; and from 
investment income and interest, 36 per cent., 
which compare approximately with 66 per 
cent., 18 per cent., and 16 per cent. respec- 
tively in 1938, before taking into account a 
transfer to general reserve which was made 
in that year. 


ANALYSIS OF BUILDING COSTS 


That the modest increase of price of 
cement in the home market does not reason- 
ably reflect the heavy additional costs of 
Production will be realised when it is stated 
that while the net home trade selling price 
for the year 1944 was 34 per cent. above the 
tame period of 1939, the relative increased 
Cost labour per ton of cement produced 
Was 83 per cent. and that of electric power 
87 per cent., while the price of coal at the 
works was up by no less than 94 per cent. 

The high cost of building construction 


is rightly a cause for anxiety. The various 
contributing factors comprising the total cost 
need analysis to get a true picture. It can 
be stated definitely that those materials least 
responsible for high costs are cement and 
bricks. The Minister of Works has stated in 
the House of Commons that cement is up in 
price over pre-war prices by 45 per cent. 
and bricks by $50 per cent. On _ the 
same occasion, the Minister said _ that 
the value of the cement used for a house of 
goo superficial feet was £29 at to-day’s prices. 
This represents about nine tons. Our 
observations indicate that the amount was 
much less—usually about three tons, making, 
at to-day’s prices, a cost of cement per house 
of between £9 and £10. The profit on these 
three tons of cement at the rate earned in 
1939, and out of which debenture service, 
taxation, and preference and ordinary divi- 
dends have to be paid, would not exceed 16s. 


DISCONCERTING RESULT OF PATRIOTISM 


As stated, our actual average net price per 
ton of cement at works received by us from 
the home trade consumer in 1944 was 34 
per cent. over that received in 1939. The 
margin of profit per ton was less by 62 per 
cent. Our statement to the Minister of 
Works when early in the war voluntary 
control of the industry was arranged, that 
we did not wish to profit by the war, hardly 
justifies this drastic reduction. It is discon- 
certing to find that our correct attitude is 
now being used to impose terms which do 
not in many cases leave a reasonable margin 
of profit on home trade cement deliveries, 
terms from which there is no appeal, but 
which are not, so far as we can ascertain, 
based on any principles which should fairly 
be deemed applicable to industry as a whole. 


Efficiency, enterprise, the taking of risks 
to expand, will not be encouraged by a 
process of beating down individual industries. 
In accordance with the spirit of democracy, 
the principle as to what remuneration is to 
be permitted to industry should be settled 
on an orderly basis and be of general applica- 
tion, and not be dealt with in a capricious 
manner. 


THE FUTURE 


As soon as the necessary licenses can be 
obtained and labour becomes available steps 
will be taken to catch up with repairs of and 
improvements to our works. Plans have also 
been prepared for increasing the capacity of 
some of the works and building new ones, 
but completion of these schemes is being 
held up owing to shortage of labour, of 
technical staff, and delay in the delivery of 
machinery. 


It is not possible for me with confidence 
to forecast improved results for the current 
year. The total deliveries are lower than in 
1944, but the proportion exported shows 
improvement and, further, home trade 
deliveries are being more economically dis- 
tributed. These factors should prove 
helpful. The return to full output and 
efficiency of our works is being greatly re- 
tarded by the slow release of our men from 
the Forces. We have even had to refuse 
export orders recently on account of lack 
of the necessary labour for handling these 
orders at our exporting works. However, we 
look for an increase of deliveries in 1946 
and an improvement in that year of trading 
results, although it must be realised it will 
yet take some time before the building and 
constructional industries can get ino their 
full stride. 


887 
DALGETY AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
this company will be held, on the 2oth instant, 
in London. 

The following 1s an extract from the 
statement of the Chairman (Maj.-Gen. Sir 
John H. Davidson, K.C.M.G.) circulated 
with the report and accounts: The com- 
pany’s business during the period under 
review has, so far as Australia is concerned, 
witnessed difficulties of a pronounced 
character. Seasonal conditions generally 
throughout the whole of Australia, with the 
exception of parts of Queensland, have been 
severe, but I am glad to say that splendid 
rains fell in July of this year, and the out- 
look is now much brighter. New Zealand. 
on the other hand, has enjoyed an excellent 
season. I hope, as usual, to have up-to-date 
cabled news to read to you at the meeting. 
so will not enlarge on the subject here. 


NEW WOOL PURCHASING ORGANISATION 


Turning to wool, the company’s chief 
concern, the existing wool purchase agree- 
ments between the United Kingdom and the 
three Dominion Governments, Australian, 
New Zealand and South African, ceased as 
at 30th June, 1945, and, while appraisements 
will continue during the current season at 
the old prices, the actual purchases will be 
made by the British Government on behalf 
of a joint organisation representing the four 
Governments acting in partnership. There- 
after it is the expressed intention that new 
clip wools shall be offered at auction on 
growers’ account in the usual way, subject 
to a minimum reserve price to be agreed 
upon by the Governments concerned in 
conjunction with the joint organisation. In 
support of such reserve prices, the joint 
organisation will buy, and take into stock 
at the growers’ option to withdraw, any 
wool which does not reach the pre-deter- 
mined limits. 

This organisation is to be set up primarily 
to take over, and liquidate at auction or 
otherwise, the heavy quantity of wool 
accumulated during the war and its opera- 
tions in open sale are designed as far as 
possible to maintain price stability and assure 
growers of a market during the period of 
liquidation of the old stocks, which it is 
thought may take 12 years or more. 

Subject to these qualifications and perhaps 
some control of offerings, it is intended that 
growers should be free to sell their wools 
in the same manner as before the war. The 
plan has been well received by all sections 
of the trade, and if its provisions can be 
carried out successfully, it should prove of 
great assistance to the wool-growing industry 
during the difficult times ahead. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


Taxation still remains a tremendous drag 
on the company’s earnings, and it is vital 
to the healthy progress of commerce and 
industry during the post-war years that the 
burden should be lightened. From the 
balance sheet, shareholders will see that the 
total levy on the company for the year hes 
been no less than £429,328. It is, however, 
some consolation to know that our own 
Government is reducing the income tax by 
a shilling. 5 

I referred last year to the question of 
double taxation, and I am sorry to say that 
so far no relief has been granted, notwith- 
standing the constant efforts being made by 
all those concerned. However, it is to be 
sincerely hoped that the United Kingdom, 
Australian and New Zealand Governments 
may find an early solution of this very press- 
ing matter. 

ou will observe from the Directors’ Re- 
port that we are recommending the payment 
of a final dividend of 34 per cent., making 
6 per cent. for the year and, considering al! 
the circumstances, I am prompted to think 
that shareholders will be satisfied with the 
maintenance of the dividend on the same 
scale as last vear 
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HORROCKSES’ CREWDSON AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The annual general meeting of Horrockses, 
Crewdson and Company, Limited, was held, 
on the 12th instant, at the registered office, 
Yard Works, Preston, Lancashire. 

Lieutenant Colonel Thomas 
Brooks (the chairman) presided. 

The following is the Directors’ report 
circulated with the notice and accounts :— 

It will be noted that on this occasion, in 
addition to the company’s balance sheet as 
a separate undertaking, there are included a 
consolidated balance sheet and a profit and 
loss account in a form which gives the con- 
solidated results of the company and its 
subsidiaries as a whole as well as showing 
the company’s results as a separate under- 
taking. 

The combined net balance for the year 
after debiting all working expenses, but 
before providing for income tax, amounts to 
£140,157 as compared with £143,845 for the 
previous year. This year, however, income 
tax has had to be provided on a part of the 
profit which reduces the combined balance 
for the year to £73,675. From now onwards 
income tax will be chargeable on the whole 
of the company’s profits. 

The accounts show that the total amount 
available to be dealt with after releasing pro- 
visions made in previous years not now 
required -is £193,203, as compared with 
£243,734 a year ago. 


Marshall 


THE DIVIDEND 


The directors have transferred £90,000 to 
reserve accounts as detailed in the profit and 
loss account and recommend that a dividend 
of 7} per cent. anda bonus of 5 per cent. be 
paid, requiring £31,084 after deduction of 
income tax, and leaving to be carried forward 
to next year the sum of £72,119, as compared 
with £61,095 brought in. 

The provision for depreciation, renewals 
and modernisation has been increased to 
£529,257 by the usual charge of £44,800 in 
the accounts of the company and a further 
sum of {£40,000 representing one of the 
allocations from the available profits. 

The fixed assets remain substantially the 
same, a situation which reflects the impossi- 
bility, under present conditions, of carrying 
into effect the schemes for which purpose the 
provision was created. 

During the year we acquired the out- 
standjng shares in the Cliff Spinning Com- 
pany, Limited. This mill, which was closed 
under the scheme of concentration, recom- 
menced operations in July this year. With 
this exception the company and its sub- 
sidiaries operated during the year under very 
similar conditions to those of 1944. 

We have on previous occasions stated that 
the structure of the company has been built 
on vertical lines. Ih pursuance of this 
policy the directors have acquired a further 
undertaking, the acquisition of which largely 
accounts for the increase of £26,000 at which 
the interest in the subsidiaries is shown in 
the company’s statutory balance sheet. 


THE PLATT REPORT 


The issue of the Platt Report was the cause 
of much controversy not only in the industry 
but throughout the country. We recognise 
the report was a product of wartime necessity, 
and as its terms of reference did not include 
a comparison of costs of production or of 
qualities, matters of vital importance to your 
company, your board are of the opinion that 
it is incomplete for peacetime purposes. We 
therefore took the opportunity of sending our 
works departmental director to America to 
make an intensive study cf the industry 


there. We would here wish to record our 
appreciation of the very kind and helpful 
way in which he was received in the many 
organisations he visited, and we are encour- 
aged to learn that his informative report 
confirms the long term policy laid down by 
the board to which reference has been made 
on previous occasions. We would stress, 
however, that the adoption in this country 
of the Platt Report either in whole or in part 
would necessitate the acceptance by the 
operatives of American working methods 
and deployment of labour. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT AND REORGANISA- 
TION OF THE INDUSTRY 


Our stockholders are aware that from time 
to time reports and suggestions have been 
issued by various committees representing 
both employers and employees regarding the 
future development and reorganisation of 
the industry. Recently the President of the 
Board of Trade appointed a working party 
to examine these reports, and it would be 
idle to attempt to make any comments until 
their recommendations are known. We are, 
however, anxious and willing to give our co- 
operation and support to any scheme which 
would be of benefit to your company and the 
trade as a whole. We are convinced that 
given the opportunity and freed from un- 
necessary controls, we can, with our long- 
established branded lines and high quality 
goods, recover our rightful share of the 
world’s markets to the good of all those 
whose livelihood depends upon us. It is, 
however, vital that our workers should be 
returned to us at the earliest possible 
moment in order to restart a large quantity 
of machinery unavoidably closed down 
during the war. 


References have been made to the condi- 
tions under which operatives are asked to 
work in the many mills in Lancashire—we 
are proud to record that the conditions we 
offer to our workpeople wil! bear favourable 
comparison with those in other industries. 


FUNDS FOR MODERNISATION, ETC. 


In his recent broadcast speech regarding 
the interim budget, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer referred to E.P.T. concessions and 
the purpose for which certain refunds should 
be used. It will be clear from what we have 
said and from the policy which we have 
followed, that your directors are fully con- 
scious of the need for building up substan- 
tial funds for modernisation and reserves for 
other purposes. These are required not only 
for providing capital for the re-equipment of 
the undertaking, but also to assist the com- 
pany in meeting the intensive competition 
which the President of the Board Trade 
forecast may be upon us in two years’ time. 

The directors record with gratitude the 
efficient support and co-operation of the 
management and employees during the year. 
With their help the company can face with 
confidence the solution of the many problems 
arising from the change-over from war to 
peace. 


To those serving in the Forces, the direc- 
tors send their wishes for a speedy return to 
civil life—to the relatives of those who have 
fallen for their country they offer their 
deepest sympathy. 

_The report and accounts were adopted, the 
dividend of 7} per cent., and § per cent. 
bonus, less tax, were sanctioned. The retiring 
directors, Mr Percy Telford Stevenson and 
Mr Robert Russell Crewdson, were re- 
elected, amd the auditors, Messrs Price 
Waterhouse and Co., were re-appointed. 
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SINGER MOTORS, LIMITED 
FUTURE PLANS 


The annual general meeting of S; 
Motors, Limited, was held, on the 7th manne 
in London. . 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Latham, F.LAA 
J.P. (the chairman), said that their operation: 
for the year ended July 31, 1945, after pro- 
vision for all charges, contingencies and for 
full taxation liability on the profits of the 
year, had resulted in an available balance of 
£48,277, as compared with £43,507 for 1944 
and £42,039 for 1943. The liquid position 

€ company continued to be satisfactory. 
Although the figures for the various elements 
of floating liabilities and floating assets 
showed differences as compared with the pre- 
vious year, the excess of the total floating 
assets over total floating liabilities wa; 

494,817, an increase of £25,264. The net 

ure of stock-in-trade work-in-progress 
was down by £70,000; sundry debtors by 
£78,000 ; and cash and tax reserve certifi- 
cates by £63,000. The reduction in floating 
assets was more than offset by the fall of 
£235,000 in the sums due to sundry creditors, 

During the year to July last, the company 
was exclusively engaged on Government 
work, but, whilst the volume of this con- 
tinued to be considerable, it did not employ 
the whole of their productive resources. 


The change back to peacetime activities 
was beset with many difficulties and pro- 
blems, but they were pressing forward 
towards the goal of making and selling motor- 
cars which would give satisfaction to their 


clients and yield an appropriate return to the 
shareholders. 


EXPORT OUTLOOK ENCOURAGING 


Much of their first efforts was being 
directed to restoring and expanding their ex- 
port trade, and in that respect the outlook 
was encouraging. Firm orders had been 
received for an encouraging number of 
chassis, and complete cars and further orders 
were assured as soon as they were able to 
meet the demand. As regarded the home 
market, they had completed their distribu- 
tion arrangements for all parts of the British 
Isles on a basis which would, they were 
convinced, prove satisfactory for the saie of 
cars and provide efficient service. Thus the 
company was going forward with well-con- 
sidered and comprehensive plans. 


IMPROVED MODELS 


Their immediate programme embraced 
their pre-war models with improvements and 
modifications. They consisted of: Super 
10 h.p. Chassis (for abroad), Super 10 hp. 


Saloon, Su 12 hp. Saloon and 9 hp. 
eee, ‘ roduction of the first of the 
10 h.p. 


ssis and the Super Io hp. 
Saloons was nearing completion, and they 
hoped to be in steady and increasing produc- 
tion of them and the other models as they 
progressed in the work of restoring their fac- 
— and assembly lines to motor-car pfo- 
uction. They were winding up on 4 salis- 
factory basis war contracts in hand at the 
conclusion of hostilities Certain orders for 
military and other needs would apparently 
continue for some time without prej 

their motor-car manufacture, and they wo 
be of advantage in contributing to the com- 
pany’s revenue during the transition period, 
as would other sub-contracting work which 
they were continuing to carry out. 

As regarded the scheme for paying off the 
debenture stock, if that operation was carried 
through the company’s assets would be fret 
of any fixed charge. The financial position of 
the company would thereby be greatly 
strengthened. 

The report was adopted, a dividend of 
6 per cent. on the ordinary stock wai 
declared, and the proposed increase of capt 
for the repayment of the debentures was 
aporeved. 
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AGAR, CROSS AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


TRANSITION STAGE PROBLEMS 


The thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of Agar, Cross and Company, Limited, was 
held, on the §th instant, in London, Mr S. C. 
Sheppard (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is taken from his statement 
circulated with the report and accounts: — 
I think you will agyee the balance-sheet illus- 
trates the strong financial position of your 
company. 

During the past year we had a slight falling 
off in our sales as compared with the previous 
period. This was not altogether unexpected, 
having in view the very limited supplies 
obtainable both from here and the USA. 
Poor crop yields and the low prices paid by 
the Argentine Grain Board during the early 
part of the year again left the agricultural 
farmers with but littl margin for new 
machinery. Further to this, a compulsory 
pension scheme in Argentina is materially 
adding to our costs, 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The final result of the year’s working, 
whilst somewhat below that of the previous 
period, is sufficient to allow your board to 
recommend the same dividend of § per cent., 
less tax, on the ordinary stock, leaving 
£13,026 to be added to the carry forward 
from last year. 

Looking now towards the future, I have 
to report that at the present moment we are 
passing through a difficult transitional 
period, for the change over from war to 
peace is taking longer than expected. Indeed, 
so far, shipments from the UK are but little 
more than a trickle compared with pre-war 
years. The present shortage of skilled 
labour coupled with other delays which 
inevitably arise are, I fear, the cause of this. 
Your New York office informs us_ that 
similar conditions apply oqeey to them, 
particularly for Argentina. For this reason 
I think thar it may not be out of place to 
wara you that these conditions may possibly 
have a repercussion on this present year’s 
trading, although I can assure you that no 
efforts are being spared to speed delivery to 
Argentina of our varied requirements. 


LATER NEWS 


Addressing the ineeting, the Chairman 
said: I feel sure you will be interested to 
hear of some later news from Buenos Aires, 
who cabled us two days ago the following: 
“Sales are holding their own, but are still 
affected by the insufficiency of importa- 
tons. We anxiously await a steady ample 
flow of imported goods, and are confident 
this will improve the situation and future 
outlook. Crop prospects are below normal, 
irregular in the north and medium to better 
in the south,” 

I am afraid this is not a very cheering 
message, but I can add I am_ hopeful of 
some sort of an improvement in the ship- 
ment of goods, whilst the price of cereals 
agreed upon between the Government Grain 
Board and the farmers is materially better 
than it was a year ago. i 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted, and the payment of a divi- 
dend of § per cent., less tax, on the ordinary 
stock was approved. 

The Chairman said: Before we close the 
meeting I would like to pay a further tribute 
to the staff of your company for their loyal 
and arduous work during the past difficult 
years. It has been no easy job, and, whilst 
it would be invidious to me to refer to any 
one of them in particular, I feel that I must 
mention one name, and that is Mr Frank 
Gibson, who after 51 years of faithful ser- 
vice to the company has now retired, and 
—and I am sure you—wish him many 
years’ well-earned rest. 

€ proceedings terminated with a vote 


. fame to the chairman, directors and 
staff 


FERRANTI LIMITED 
GREAT WAR ACTIVITY 


‘The ordinary general meeting of Ferranti, 
Limited, was held, on the 6th instant, in 
London, Mr V. Z. De Ferranti, M.C., 
M.LELE. (chairman and managing director), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman circulated with the 
report and accounts: Our net current assets 
stand at £708,091. The profits of the year 
at £95,678 show little change from those of 
last year. The company has covered a very 
wide field in its wartime activities, having an 
output of £30 million divided into six prin- 
cipal categories—fuses, Radar and radio, fire 
control apparatus, navigational instruments, 
electrical instruments and transformers. 


WAR WORK 


By far the largest activity has been of an 
entirely non-electrical character—namely, 
fuses—which have amounted to nearly 
£9,000,000. The major effort in this direction 
has been concerned with anti-aircraft 
mechanical time fuses which consist of 
Watch-like time mechanisms which have to 
withstand the high acceleration due to firing 
from anti-aircraft guns. 

Our second largest contribution was in 
the field of Radar, over £7,000,000. We were 
the parent firm for the development and 
production of the identification friend or foe, 
which is a receiver-transmitter device fitted 
to every Allied plane and which automatically 
returns a coded reply to Radar signal. It 
was the reason why Allied planes could 
operate day and night without confusing 
anti-aircraft defences. The number pro- 
duced by your company was over 90.000. 
We also shared in the production of G.L., 
H.S. and A.S.V. Numbers of high-speed 
automatic regulators were supplied for use 
in conjunction with radio equipment. In 
addition to this, Radar equipment has been 
made for the Admiralty, who erected a 
building, adjoining our radio factory, so that 
we could deal with their equipment as well 
as that which we were doing for the M.A.P. 
and the M.O.S. 

Fire control apparatus for all three Ser- 
vices has amounted to over £3,000,000 and 
has included Magslips, submarine torpedo 
directors, Bofors predictors and Gyro gun 
sights. Nearly £3,000,000 worth of navi- 
gational instruments have been produced. 
Electrical instruments of many types have 
been in great demand for every kind of 
apparatus, particularly radio equipment, and 
have resulted in a turnover of £4,000,000. 

To deal with the great national activity, 
increased quantities of power have been re- 
quired, and this has meant that our trans- 
former department has been kept fully 
employed on its normal products, which are 
required both in war and in peace. In 
addition to our efforts in the British Isles, 
we sent a team of men and women to the 
factory of our Canadian company in 
Toronto to assist them with the production 
of Magslips. 


THE OUTLOOK 


We have to face a difficult period of re- 
organisation, which you will appreciate when 
I say that only ro per cent. of our turnover 
during the war was represented by our normal 
produc’s. In particular, the reorganisation 
and, to a certain extent, reconstruction of 
our factories will have to be undertaken 
as well as the rebuilding of our normal busi- 
ness. 

As an indication that we are tackling this 
position with energy, I would say that four 
of our directors have visited New Zealand, 
Australia, India, South Africa, U.S.A. and 
Canada during this year. The president of 
our Canadian company has also visited us to 
discuss their equivalent problems. We are 
now turning our attention towards Europe 
and the Near East. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The twelfth ordinary general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 4th instant, 
in Dublin. 

In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts the chairman (Mr. J. P. Colbert) 
said: The gross profit for the year ended 
October 31st last is £60,392. The expenses 
were £8,095, leaving a net profit for the 
year of £52,297. The amount available for 
distribution is £40,365, which is ‘£5,726 
higher than the sum available at our previous 
meeting. The directors propose to pay 3 
dividend this year of 3 per cent. on the paid- 
up capital, as against the 2} per cent. which 
the company has paid in respect of each >f 
the preceding five years. This dividend 
would absorb £15,234, after deduction of 
tax, and could be considered a conservative 
distribution as it represents about 46 pei 
cent. of the net profit for the year afier de- 
ducting tax. 

In general, the balance sheet position is 
particularly strong both as regards past 
profits placed to various reserve accounts and 
also the valuation of our investments. 

It may interest the shareholders to know 
that in the matter of consideration of new 
projects we are at present as busy as w 
were at any time before the War. Indeed, 
if conditions were normal we could look 
forward to the resumption on an extensive 
scale of the capital underwriting side of our 
activities. Unfortunately, in the case of new 
enterprise, there are serious financial deter- 
rents which did not exist before the War. 
The present rates of Income Tax, Corpora- 
uon Profits Tax and Excess Corporation 
Profits Tax would not permit a company to 
provide adequately for reserves and at the 
same time pay reasonable dividends on the 
capital invested. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


BENSKIN’S WATFORD 
BREWERY, LIMITED 
INCREASED NET PROFIT 





The forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Benskin’s Watford Brewery, Limited, was 
held, on the 12th instant, at Wattord Colonel 
W.H. Briggs, D.L. (chairman and managing 
director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s speech circulated with the accounts : — 

The annual accounts disclose another satis- 
factory year’s trading in spite of the many 
difficulties we have experienced. Our chief 
trouble has been the lack of labour at Wat- 
ford. In all the circumstances I trust the 
stockholders will consider the results satis- 
factory. 

The pont and loss account discloses a 
net profit of £282,579, an increase of {£912 
on last year’s results after providing for all 
known hiabilities. The fall in gross profits 
can be entirely attributed to an unavoidable 
drop in the output of our bottled beer depart- 
ment, due to circumstances over which the 
company had no control. This is offset by 
an increase of £2,873 in interest receivable 
and a decrease in the amount necessary to 
provide for taxation. 

The company has maintained the quality 
of its products and only uses the best 
materials procurable. During the year the 
company has increased the strength of its 
low-gravity beers and although this hus 
entailed an increase of 1d per pint in the 
cost, it has proved an unqualified success. 

With the war over the company faces a 
big problem to bring its brewing, bottling 
and malting plant up to date, to provide new 
brewery buildings, and to meet the urgent 
demands of its licensed properties. Fortu- 
= considerable cash reserves are avail- 
able. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 
OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


PROBLEMS AFFECTING GOLD 
MINING 


The annual general meeting of Consoli- 

dated Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited, 
was held, on the 6th instant, in London. 
_ Mr Robert Annan (the chairman), review- 
ing the state of the mining industry, said 
that in South Africa, in the period just before 
the war, an energetic policy of development 
was being pursued which, by its momentum, 
carred on the expansion of the gold-mining 
industry to a peak which was reached in 1941. 
Owing to the growing scarcity of supplies, 
particularly of steel, a reduction in the rate 
of development then became necessary, and, 
from that time onwards, production had con- 
tinued to decline and costs to rise. 

The defence needs of the Union of South 
Africa atso brought about a steep rise in the 
rate of taxation. The net result was that 
output of the industry was back to the pre- 
war rate, costs had risen by 20 per cent. and 
together with a small reduction in yield, had 
more than offset the increase in the price of 
gold. ‘Lhe accumulated shortage of develop- 
ment below the 1941, or maximum, standard 
now exceeded 3,000,000 feet, and this, com- 
bined with the higher pay limit consequent 
on rising costs, had brought about a reduc- 
tion of over 65,000,000 tons in the total of 
developed ore reserves. A still greater rise in 
costs would have occurred if the full rate of 
development had been maintained. 

One of the most pressing needs was to 
resume development on a scale which would 
make good the deficiency of the war years 
and not only restore the reserves of the pro- 
ducing mines to their normal level but also 
bring to production new mines to replace 
those nearing the end of their life. 

The opening of new m_nes and the develop- 
ment of those which had not reached the pro- 
ducing stage before the war had been almost 
entirely suspended. It was in this extremely 
important phase of the industry that there was 
the most leeway to make up and this work 
must be pressed on if the scale of the industry 
was to be maintained. 

The importance of the gold-mining indus- 
trv in the economy of the Union was beyond 
dispute, but it must never be forgotten tat 
its basis was the working of low-grade ore. 
As at present imposed, taxation seriously 
reduced the chances of success both because 
of its total weight and of the unfair incidence 


of the Gold Mines Special Contribution, and 
when taxation and fiscal charges reduced the 
margin of profit to the point where the return 
was inadequate the lower-grade ores would 
remain undeveloped and their value would 
be lost to the community. 

Time and effort would be required to bring 
output and cosie back to normal, but the main 
effort in every field must be to create new 
mines to replace the present high rate of 
exhaustion and to provide the future supplies 
of metals. It was in this that great oppor- 
tunities for the future lay. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 





LAKE VIEW AND STAR, 
LIMITED 


YEAR OF STEADY OPERATION 


The thirty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of Lake View and Star, Limited, was held, 
on the 13th instant, at 49 Moorgate, London, 
E.C.2, Mr G. Goldthorp Hay, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 

The foliowing is an extract from the chaig- 
man’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended June 30, 
1945 :— 

The year under review has been one of 
steady operation on the reduced basis occa- 
sioned by the war, and it is a matter of 
satisfaction to the Board and the mine 
management that we have found ourselves 
at the end of hostilities with the mine and 
plant in such good order. It is only natural 
that after a period of years when the minimum 
of maintenance work could be done and 
replacements of machine parts were deferred 
wherever possible, we are faced with a cer- 
tain amount of rehabilitation to be carried 
out. 

Also, in view of the shortage of labour, 
which is likely to persist for some time, it 
may be necessary to augment or modify 
certain sections of plant in order to permit 
a gradual increase of tonnage. Contingencies 
of this nature we have always had in mina, 
and it is to meet them that we have built 
up reserves during recent years. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


For the year to June 30, 1945, the operating 
profit amounted to £276,549, compared with 
£311,819 ir the previous year. This was 
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occasioned partly by a reduction of £18,549 
in the value of the gold bullion realised ‘and 
by an increase of f 9564 in the outlay 0a 
development. There is further a transfer tg 
profit and loss of £36,597 in respect of pro. 
vision for taxation up to June 30, 1944, no 
longer required. , 

We propose a final dividend of 25 per cent 
which, with the interim dividend of 124 per 
cent. already paid, will again make 375 per 
cent, for the year. 

Ore reserves estimated at 4,021,200 tons, 
averaging 4.95 dwts gold per ton show a 
decrease of 76,300 tons from the preceding 
year and a slight drop in grade of 0.06 dwt 
per ton. This year positive and broken ore 
at 3,716,300 toms again represent over 92 
per cent. of the total reserves. Of this total 
reserve, 78 per cent. is in the mines of the 
Western Group and 22 per cent. represent 
the combined tonnage in the Lake View and 
Associated. These latter being more easily 
worked supplied 55.8 per cent. of the tonnage 
treated. The year’s production of 310,921 
tons with a net decrease of only 76,300 tons 
in reserve shows that the balance of 234,621 
tons was replaced by the 7,914 ft. of actual 
development done on the numerous lode 
channels. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 


GENERAL CEYLON RUBBER 
AND TEA ESTATES, LIMITED 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
this company was held, on the rith instant, 
in London, Mr J. Gilroy Annan, the chair- 
man, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
address circulated with the accounts: As in 
previous years, practically the whole output 
of tea and rubber has been disposed of 
under contracts with the United Kingdom 
Ministries of Food and Supply respectively. 
Thanks to the favourable season, the ta 
crop for 1944 season at 2,386,077 Ib. shows 
an increase over 1943 of 25,127 Ib. 


The estimates for 1945 are framed to 
deal with 2,445,000 lb. of tea and 2,045.000 
lb. of rubber. To the end of September, 
1945, 1,773,905 lb. of tea and 1,201,908 |b. 
of rubber were harvested, as compared with 
1,850,588 Ib. of tea and 1,251,699 |b. of 
rubber at the same date in 1944. 


The report was adopted. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—A subdued tendency has developed 


Less trade has been re- 


on the London Stock Exchange this week. 


Stock Exchange : London 


ae 


ported, and prices have drifted gently in most sections. For the Total 

moment, domestic politics and the long-term economic prospect have 1945 —— 

ceased to be effective market factors, though they are giving the wit 

average investor and broker sufficient cause for thought. dis atest 
Bumper subscriptions to the 3 per cent. Savings Bond tap continued | Dec. tetas oo 

to the closing date, but the cash appears to have come to a larger RB sas Sen 

extent from outside sources, and not from realisation of the ‘‘shorts’ » L..... 8,057 


on the recent scale. 


A better tendency in some foreign bonds appeared—notably German 


The general declines of 7; or 4 in Wednesday's 
gilt-edged dealings were indicative of the listless mood. 


OB. 5s. 


lowest, 105-9 (August 2). 
(August 2). 


Potash 7’s—but the rest of the group was in noebetter shape than 


recently. 


Turnover in industrials has slackened, and with it the leaders have 
Features were few, though the 


declined by a few pence each day. 


Junior home rail stocks remained dull. 


spasmodic American buying and British profit-taking in Gaumont | 
British provided some liveliness. John Summer's new preference shares 


opened at 44d. premium. 


Oil shares, recently a weak group, attracted slightly better support, 
In Kaffirs, there were special features typical of recent dealings, 
African and European being specially strong, but no general movement 
Tin shares made little response to the relatively favourable 


developed. 
news about the dredge survey. 


354 Industrials ........ 
RS Pee Gs i 
20 Utilities ............. | 


402 Stocks ............. 
Av. yield WY An sted inGll 


FINANCIAL News” INDICES 


Security Indices Vield 
a Tie ee ates AP tee ee 

Day 
1944 | 3 Ord. 20 Fixed Old Ord. 

shares*® Int.t | Consols Shares 
$575 | M35 | 1363 | 2-75 300 
5,936 | 113-4 136 -3 2:76 | 380 
7659 | «113-5 | 1362 | 2-76 | 3:80 
6,066 113-2 | 135-7 2-77 | 3 
5,713 3-3 | 557 | 2m | CS 82 


'* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118 -5 (Apuil 50; 
20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 138-1 (Oct. 31); lowest, 1% 











New York 
(WeeKLy Inptc Es) (1935-39 = 100) a 
| i 
1945 
ie | Nov. | tes = 
Low High | 2 | 7. | 190 
Jan. | Ree 
24 ks | om 
10s ae es 1438 
116 «1 158-0 | 155-9 63: | ee 
93-2 | 120-9)! 120-3 1209 | -_, 
106-7 | 1403 | 136-7 | 73 | OS 
4-63 3$46le)| 3-71 | 3-70 | 5S 


~~ * 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Nov. 9. 
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STANDARD AND Poor’s CorpPorRATION INDICES 
Dai_y INDEX oF 50 Common Stocks 


(1925 = 100) 

——}945 Average | Transactions 1945, | Average | Transactions — 
Nov. 29 | 163-2 | = 1,750,900 WM. Sea aes - | 167-5 | 2,610,000 
oa a 0-4 1,820,000 ence 167-2 | ~=2,310,000 

De ] 166 -0 1,220,000* ee ee 167-2 | 1,860,000 


1945: High, 167-5 (Dec. 3). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). * Two-hour session 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nomina! Con- New 


December 15, 1945 Capital versions Money 
f i 
By Stock Exchange Introduction. ....... 25,000 375,000 
To Shareholders only ............s0.. 1,446,186 3,580,495 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 892. 
Ineliding 
Conversions 


Excluding 


Year (to date) Conversions 


UR Si Lyi eth hea UES tia oni Sistrehieeacele 1,972,711,962 1,864,934,685 
EE in vivinctehseonatess oer hha hows xe worse WAS SN Soi 1,446.302,559 — 1,427,363,909 
Destination Nature of Borrowings 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref, Ord, 
to date) £ ! ‘ t a ‘ 
1945.... 1,829,857,073 33,937,159 = 1,140,453 1,767,672,872 10,183,488 87,078,325 
1944 1,424,351,994 = 2,756,981 254,934 =1,419,334,759 3,081,414 4,947,736 


* Convefsions excluded, + Includes Government issues to December 5, 1945, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


New York Prices 


Close Close | 


Close Close Close Close 


Dec. Dec. | 3. Commercial Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 

1. Railroads. 4 ll and Industrial. 4 ll 4 ll 
Atlantic Coast... 81} 79)  Am.Smelting... 64% 68 | Int. Paper...... 43} 434 
Can. Pacific .... 18} 18} | Am. Viscose .... 64} 68% | Liggett Myers... 96} 95 
Gt. Nthn. Pf... 61) 602 Anaconda...... 46} 46% | Nat. Distillers:.. 68} 66 
N.Y.Central.... 31§ 33§ | Beth. Steel ..... 955 97 | Nat. Steel...... 84, 84 
Pennsylvania... 44$ 44) | Brigzs Mfg...... 50 50) | PhelpsDodge... 394 38} 
southern ....... 574 594 | CelaneseofAmer. 64% 66% | Proct.Gamble.. 64 64} 
‘ Kar VONNE. c<0si<s 1374 137} | Sears Roebuck .. 36} 373 
2. Utilities, efc. | Distillers-Seag... 794 794 | Shell Union..... 36 33} 
Amer. Tel ..- 1903 193} Eastman Kodak. 2174 225 Std. Oil N.J..... 66% 67} 
Int. Telephone .. 29% 31} . Gen. Electric 472 49) | 20th Cen. Fox... 39) 43% 
Pacific Light... 58) 58 Gen. Motors .... 75} 774 | United Drug.... 29 28 
People'sGas.... 52 934 | Inland Steel .... 102 102) | U.S. Steel ...... 814 84 
Sth. Cal. Ed..... 3598 3% Tut. Harvester . 98 99$ | West’house E... 353 373 
W. Union Tel. 514 53 Inter. Nickel.... 38} 39 | Woolworth ..... 504 505 


FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY PRICES. 
CONSOLS 23°, AND EQUITY YIELD 
Finanial News Indices of 20 fixed-interest securities and 30 
ordinary shares (July 1, 1935 - 100) with corrected yield on the 


latter and return on Old Consols 
(Logarithmic Scale) 
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FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—The position this week has again been 
dominated by the flow of funds into the tap loans, before the taps 


are turned off to-day. In the week to Tuesday last subscriptions to 
Savings Threes totalled no léss than {88-7 million, compared with 
under 453 million in the previous week, and sales of the 2} per cent 
Bonds were also larger. 
_The authorities prepared for this movement by fixing the call for 
CDR's at £80 million—compared with nominal maturities of £120 
milion and actual maturities, allowing for pre-encashments, of about 
{115 million. The position was further relieved by the fact that the 
lreasury bill position was evenly balanced for the first time for seven 
ecks | moreover, non-market quarters absorbed a substantially larger 
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proportion of the bills. Applications were only slightly larger, but the 
average rate dipped below 4 per cent for the first time since the spring 
of 1938, indicating that official tenders had been put in above the 
market level. The market quota dropped from 54 to 36 per cent, 
equivalent to about £47 million, compared with £75 million in the 
previous week. 

The net release of some £35 million on TDR’s and the official par- 
ticipation at the tender did not, however, avoid stringency in the 
short loan market in the first half of the week. An additional source 
of pressure was the heavy demand for Christmas currency—the efflux 
of notes during the week was £23 million. The banks were only modest 
buyers of bills, and on each of the first three days discount houses 
were obliged to seek an outlet with the special buyer. Movements 
in the securities items in the Bank return are blurred by the further 
£50 million increase in the fiduciary issue—discussed in a Note on page 
881—but by Wednesday evening bankers’ balances were almost back 
to their level of the previous week, at the not too comfortable figure 
of {217 million. On Thursday, however, the position eased, and further 
recourse to the special buyer was thought to be unlikely. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The tollowiug rates prevailed on December 12th, 1949 :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed trom 3% October 26th. 1939) Discount rates: Bank Bill: 60 
days, 43%; 3months, 4% 4months, &%; 6months, %-§°%. Treasury Bills : 2 months, 
4-43%: 3 months, $-°%. Day-to-day money, $-3%. Short Loans, $-}°%. Bank deposit 
rate, 4°, (max.) Discount houses, $°% (max.) Fine trade bills, 3 months, 1-14% 
4 mouths. 1}-14% . 6 months, 13-24% 

Exchange Rates.—Jhe jollowing rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed »on 
December 12th, 1945. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange. ) 

United States. = to 4 (4-63) 4-024-054: mai! transters, 4-02}-03%. Canada. 3 to 
(4 -NA#) 4-43-45: mail transters 4-43-45} Switzerland. Francs to ¢ (25 +224) 17-30-40. 
French Empire. Francs 1993-2004. Syria. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 16-85-95. 
Norway. 19-95-20 -05k. Holland. Fis. 10-68-70. Duteh West Indies. Florin (/¥ -/1) 7-58-62. 
Belgium. francs i/64-3. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-56. Prague. 201-202 k. Portugas. 
Escudos (110) 99 80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. $4 -02-04; mail 
transfers 4-02-04} Brazil. Cruz. 82-845 cr. (buying) Uruguay. Pesos 7 -6597 (buying). 
Argentina. 16 -27 pesos. : 

Fixea Kaes tor Faymen to Bank of Engiana tor the Clearing Office —Spain. 
Turkey. Piastre- 520 Utaly. 71-25 lire 

kree Marks Ka‘es.—The totlowing rates prevailed on Decembe: 12th, 1945 

Egypt. Piastre. (474) 978-4. India’ Rupee (18d. per rupee) 178 184d. Belgian 
Congo. Francs 176}-3. China. $3-3% fran. Ri. 128-130. Hong Kong. 1/21 -1/54 
Singapore. 244-2 44 

Specta! Accounis are mm torce tor Chie. Peru Bolivia and Paraguay. for which nw rate 
of exchange is quoted 1 London 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


Pesetas 44 -00 




















New York Dec. Dec. Dec Dec. Dec. | Dec. Dec 
on 5 6 7 1 8 | 10 | ll 12 
Cee es | ae Be aia a aaa va 
Cables :— Cents Cents | Cents Cents Cents | Cents | Cents 
London...... 403 %8 40388 | 4034 4038 40348 aa 40348 
Montreal...... | 90-875 90 -810 90 -875 90°810 90-810 90 -810 90 -875 
y ae } 23-70 | 23-70 23-70 |} 23-70 23-70 23 -70 23-70 
Buenos Airest 24-80 | 24-80 24-87 24-845 | 24-843 | 24-74 24 -80 
Rio de Janeiro. | 5-125 5-125) 5-15 | 5°15 | 5-15 5-125 §-125 
Bieta... ; 4-05 4-05 4-05 j 4-05 | 4-05 4-05 4-05 
Barcelona..... | 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 | 9-20 9-20 9-20 
Stockholm .... | 23-854 23 -85} 23-844 | 23-844 | 23-84) | 23-854 23-854 
Brussels és 2-285 2-283 2-28) 2-28) | 2°28) | 2-285 2-283 
I 2-Ol§ 2-01, 2-O1, 2-01§ | 2-015 2-Ol§ | 2 Ol: 
+ Free Rates % Basic ee a 
CLEARING BANK COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
(4 million) att 
| 
Nov. July, | Aug., Sept., | Oct., Nov 
1944 1945 1945 1945 1945 1945 
Capital and reserves .. 142 -5 143-9, 143-9 143-9 | 143-9 144-0 
Acceptances, etc. .......... 101 -2 98 -8 98-8 101 -6 108 -8 117-7 
Notes in circulation....... eet 1-3 1-2 1-2 1-2 1-2 1-3 
Current, deposit and other ac- } 
WN ons Venn chek 4,397 -8 (4,818-5 4,874-6 | 4,897-9 | 4858-9 | 4.788 «8 
Total liabilities . .....5...... 4,642 -8 5,062 -4 5118-5 | 5,144-6 | 5112-8 | 5,051 -8 
Gees 21.5 ats suds teed 460-4 500 +1 510 -8 517-9 | 513-3! 496-2 
Cheqnes, balances, and items in 
MINIS or os a od saedeeskes) 135-6 145-0 140 -3 139-5 | 142-1) 144-9 
AOE BED oi 2S. Sah enue’ 205 -0 197 -5 233°3 | 2256; 201-2; 228-8 
DRONES oc. hos ves en okie 197 -9 180 -6 195 +2 215-1 | 188-9 296 +2 
Treasury deposit receipts ........ 1547-5 1,994-0 | 1,992-5 | 1,970-5 | 1,925-0 |1,703-0 
RRVORIIII a. So. 5 be sina acne g 1,192-0 1,122 -6 | 1,125-7 | 1,145-5 | 1,177-9 | 1,200 6 
Loans and Advances ......... ..| 7376 | 758°:2 | 756°3| 763-3}; 790-0; 799-0 
Investments in affiliated banks... 24-1 24-2 | 24-2 | 24 -2 | 24 +2 24-1 
Cover tor acceptances, premises, } | i 
Wiican ss cureen dees | 142-7 140 -2 140 -2 143-0 150 +2 ; 159-0 
TOU I ii os iw owe hehe 4,642 *8 5,062 -4 (5,118-5 5,144-6 |5,112-8 | 5,051-8 


“INDUSTRY AND FRADE 
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Se ire ee ee ee (1927= 100) Hiei oes Sb 
/ j | - 
Mar. | Dec | Nov. j Nov. | Dec 
eS Bede dee, Gat) ae 4, 

1937* | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 1945 
em ae haoutietcts a 
Cereals and Meat........ 93-0 107-2 | 107-5 | 1076 107-7 
Other Foods............ | 70-4 | 107-3 | 107-3 | 107-3 107-3 
Mt Gieck ceeiae | 74-2 | 103-9 105-0 105-4 105-4 
SRM. cee | 413-2 145-5 | 154-3 | 154-3 154-3 
Miscellancous......... "| 67-0 128-9 | 127-8 | 127-74 127-5 
Complete index......... 87-2 118-4 119-5 119-6 119-5 
1918100. ..0...65..00, | 19-9 | 162-4 | 164-4 | 164-5t | 164-5 

| 


i | 


ene Se 
+ Revised figures 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery 


(Continued on page 894) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended December 8, 1945, 
total ordinary revenue was £33,589,000 
against ordinary expenditure of 499,777,000 
and issues to sinking funds of /£290,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
£9,959,025, the deficit accrued since April 
[st is £1,954,570,000 against /2,317,265,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE — 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


| Esti- |... 
Revenue mate, April | April Week Week 
1945- 46 i. a ended ended 
Dec. | Dec. | “4 re 
9, S. - ieee . 
| 1944 | 1945 | 1944) 1945 
OrpINARY | | 
REVENUE | | 
Income Tax ..... 1350000 540,923 579,277, 7,219) 5,446 
Se BOE nn a. 6s seen 80,000. 15,938 15,119 500 770 
Estate, etc., Duties 115,000, 73,868) 89, 089 2,397, 2, on 
NNN sk 6a eb-s 19,000 9,511 15,844 | 
ek. tenes 500.000 23,140 24,498 “490 353 
E.P.T 345,907, 310,886 9,025 8.421 


Other ‘Inland Rev. 1,000 146 141 





Total Inland Rev. 2065000 10094335 1025854 19,631, 18,083 


Custeent. <<. 00s 589,000 402,416, 392,791 10,274 12,157 
ee ee | 541, 000 wi. 400 371, oo 2,690 2,595 


Total Customs 8! 
Rittie 6.200200 1130000 749,816 763,791 12,964 14,752 





Motor Duties .... 30,000, 5,533: 11,756 100,135 
Post Office (Net j i i 
Receipts) ....-. <n | oes ! eos | 
Wireless Licences 4,850, 2,740 2. 850, wast 
Crown Lands.... 1,000 720 650) 7 
Receipts from Sun- | 
dry Loans.....| 11,500, 5,176 6 331) 75 


23,000 62,503 53.654 1,087, 621 


- 3265000 1855921 1864887 33, 857 33,589 


Miscell. Receipts. . 





Total Ord. Rev.. 


Sevr-BaLaNcinG 
P.O. & Brdcasting 114,100 80,750, 80,000 2,100 2,100 





TRG oc chp ccxens 3379100 1916671 1944887 35,975 35,689 


Issues out a ‘in: 
Exchequer to meet 
j payments 
i (€ thousands) 
| keti- 1 aaeeacieee 


Expendituse en i 3 — | Week | Week 
5-46) t |ended | ended 
| o | to | De * 
| Dec. | Dec. | Dec- | Dec. 
|g | = % &, 


kd 
| 1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 





i ' 
ORDINARY | j 


EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of 











Nat. Debt. ...., 465,000 502,866 322, 386 8,577, 8,241 
Payments to N. j 

ve ie ag | 11,000 5, 133 6,662 356425 
Other Cons. Fund! | 

Gulvielé ccc. | 8,000) 3,936 4 3 10 
Deitel. ES 484,000 312,535 333,579| 9,008 8,677 
Supply Services. . 5545282 3850772|5475918)113959 91, 100 
weak 6c Se 5827282 4143306 3809498 122967 99,777 


| ; 
Setr-BALANCING | | 
P.O. & Brdcasting, 114,100 80, 750, 80, 900) 2,100 2,100 





eet fe pocises aaseees senoeae 125067 101877 





A aan has oem n mole in ion method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£148,291 to £2,828,744, the other operations 


for the week (no longer shown separately) 


increased the gross National Debt by 
£66,808,879 to {24,211 million. 

NET ISSUES (£ thousands} 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1944..............5.... 28 
PO. wt TORRMIOIR. oon 5 oo ois en crn ecavsreecess 150 
Overseas Trade Guarantees........-.-..---+-5. 5 
183 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 


} 





Vo Ways and | 
“ee Means | Trea- 
7 Advances | sury | Total 
ites -Rassiennsinesinnl ___| De- Float- 
| | Bank | Posits | ing 
Ten- | tay | Public | of —— Debt 
der get Depts. | Eng- - 
| land 
1944 | 
Dec. 9 |1470-0 | Not available 
1945 | 
Sept. 8 |1690-0 | > ‘ 
» 15 |1690-0 o> 
» 22 \1690-0 
ee 4055-2 | 621- 0} 17- Th 2122-0 | 6815-9 
Oct. 6 (1690-0 | Not available 
» 13 |1690-0 | ~ 
» 20 1690-0 


27 1710-0 2329-5 603-1" | 


Nov. 3 |1730-0 


, 2088 0 | 6730 6 
Not av -ailable | 
i | 








» 10 (1750-0 
» 17 /1770-0 
» 24 1790-0 2296-2) 647- q| | 1843-0 | 6577-1 
Dec. 1 |1810-0 j Not availabie 
8 |1820 -0 S aes 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ miltions) 
Per 
Amount | Average Cent 
ee Rate | Allotted 
Tender | | of Allot- | at 
f° Offered) Applied [Allotted mont —_ 
| | ° 
0 
1944 | | a 
Dens | 110-0 | 221-7} 1100) 20 1-33 32 
Sept. 7 | 130-0 253-1 | 130-0| 20 2-02 26 
i 14 130-0 | 236-3 | 130-0 | 20 2-63 37 
21 | 130-0 | 223-4 | 130 0 | 19 11-48 46 
» 28) 130-0 251-4 | 130-0! 20 0-04 31 
Oct. 5 | 130-0 244-7 130-0) 20 0-11 33 
» 12) 130-0 246 0 | 130-0 20 0-12 32 
"19 / 150-0 | 235-2} 1500] 10 1-60 52 
» 26 | 150-0 215-4) 150-0) 10 1-95 61 
Nov. 2 150-0 223-5; 1500, 10 1-67 55 
» 9) 150-0 233-3) 150-0, 10 1-42 50 
» 16) 150-0 233-5, 1500) 10 1-52 51 
» 23 | 150-0 218-1 1500) 10 1-53 46 
» 30, 140-0! 216-4 1400 10 0-29 54 
Dec. 7) 130-0 | 221-0! 130-0) 911-30 | 36 


On December 7 applications at £99 17s. 6d. for bills 
to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday of the following week were accepted as to 
about 36 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full. Ap- 
plications at £99 17s. 7d. for bills to be paid for on Monday 
were accepted in full, £130 millon of Treasury Bills are 
being offered for December 14. For the week ended 
December 15 the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
to the maximum amount of £80 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3°, AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 

(¢ thousands) 








; en See 
—_ ; NSC. | Defence Savings | we 
' Bonds Bonds Bonds 
1945 oo 
Oct. 2 | 4281 | 7,012 19,264 | 17,863 
<a 5.631 | 8,456 30,055 | 22,554 
» 16 | 6,026 | 10,393 23,011 | 23,132 
» 23 | 6474 | 9,490 23,957 | 24,873 
» 3 | 6,466 | 10,085 | 36,718 | 22,970 
Nov. 6 | 5.233 | 8567 | 47,812 | 24,335 
» 13 | 5,264 | 17,772 | 40,579 18,838 
» 20 4,737 | 7,215 | 47,791 10,162 
» 27 | 4588 | 6,799 | 40,297 6,343 
Dec. 4 | 4,089 | 5,869 52,824 | 17,327 
CURR <h Genk ote 88,651 | 18,624 
Le bits 
Totals i { ‘ 
_todate (1,492,653* | 934,424* 2,646,779+§ 3,392,0673§ 
© 315 weeks. + 258 weeks. t 246 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Dec. 1lth amounted to a total value of £72,450,665. 
Up to Nev. 24 principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of {283,670,000 has been repaid 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fime ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices er fine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of silver remained at 708 cents per 
ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
Pot per 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 

1945 Rs. a. Rs. a. 
ee, Gs cee otis a 134 2 
" Won evita iveseest 82 0 1335 0 
a By ee nhtinteaue aie 6l 5 133 10 
ay. LE Se EE we Beals 79 «6 132 12 
oH nee eheba sede 80 «6 1335 4 
5h SE dw ates ee dbde oxe $l 64 135 14 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


DECEMBER 12, 1945 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


' é 
Notes Issued : : 


/ 
Govt. Debt... 
In Ciecln. ... 1359,527,208 | Other Govt. sees 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1388.31] 375 
partment .. 40,720,625 | Other Secs... . 662514 
Silver Coin ... 10,951 


~~ of Fid. a 
i. | oo. - 1400,090 
Gold Coin and fa 
Bullion (at 

172s. 34. per 

oz. fine)..... 247,833 


1400, 247,833 140,247,835 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





é { 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 239,239,433 
SS See 3,257,316 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* . 20,605,027 | Discounts and 
——— Advances... 18,353,692 
Other Deps. : Seeurties.... 14,076,817 
Bankers..... 217,138,815 - eee 
Other Accts.. 57,200,371 "32, 450,440 
—_—— Se 40,720,625 
274,339, 186 Gold & Silver 
SL 6 a0 ee 35,6 
312,754,529 512,754,529 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, 


Conumissionen 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(e millions) 


| 1944 1945 
| 


i Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 
| 13 28 5 12 


RN —— a . « 


Issue Dept. : j 
Notes in circulation ..... 1225 -7 1327 -6 1356 -5 1359-5 
Notes ia banking depart- | 
ROME «oo Pate ob 0 ce os os 24-5, 22-6 13:7 407 
Government debt and _ 
securities® ........... 1249 -2 1349 -3 1349 3.13995 
Other securities......... i OT O06 O-7F 07 
Ess rss Wasceey eet | 0-2) 0-2 0-2 02 
Valued at per fine or. | 168 172/3 172/3 1272/3 
Banking Dept. : } 
Deposits : | 
SNR is <p pews eiwn keys | 95 10-4 148 04 
Scab ne eae eeoe 181-0) 250-2 219-0 217+1 
re | 51-5 57-7 57-2 57-2 
Ee es pee ee ee eee 242-0 318-3 2910 49 
Securities 
Government............ 217-6 277-2) 274-1 2392 
Discounts, etc........... 14 113s 69 I 
SE: os Swine Usa a oc0.2 1 14-3 24-4 «13-7 
es cds GUNS oak | 233-2) 312-9 294-7 2717 
Banking dept. res. ........ |} 26-5 23-1 140 al 1 
“ Proportion ”.......-+.+. | 109 7:2 48 bY 


* Government debt is £11,015, 100 ; « apit il £14,553, - 
Fiduciary issue raised trom £1,300 million to {1,3 
million on July 3, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 





Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jaa. lwo 
Dec. | Dec. Dec. | Dec 
} 9, i 8, 9. >. 
| 1944 | 1945 | 1944 
| | é 
i ae ’ 289 
Working days:— | 6 | 6 290 
Seiteabem bin sn | 4537) 2,233 84,754 a 
Bradford.......... | 3285; 1,774) 87,319 et 
Madetel.. ... 2. se. 659 | = arene 51% 
eee ares ; -§40 | | 28,624 » 
Be. cis alas cass | 197 | 985 56,404 | OE 
Leicester........ =| 735; 1,313 39,255 ans 
Liverpool ; 4,364 | 6,654 250,342 1151s 
Manchester 2.865 4,230 | 160,808 s.20 
Newcastle... . 1,402 | 1,778. 85,509 22.085 
Notti 431, 538 19,780 Zig 
Sheffield.......... 924} 1,438 44,860 fay 
Southampton. ..... 101 | 165 7, 780 
12 Towns......... r% 15,640 | 22,655, 895,703 st 
tbe 2 wlexic ages 10,024 315, a7) 41258 


. 7 = 
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15,100 


11,375 
62,514 
10,951 


10,000 


47,833 


47,835 


f 
239,838 


353,633 
I76,817 
450,440 
720,625 


365,64 
754,529 
stonent 


» 1359-5 
}) 40-7 


& 
— 
~ 
~zZoo8 
Go we “ae 


— oe 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 


12 US.F.R. Banks 
RESOURCES 


| Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. 
= 23, 30, | 6 


cold certifs. on hand and due} 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 


from Treasury........- 
Total reserves ....-.2+6-. 
Total cash reserves....... 
fotal U.S. Govt. secs. .... 
Total loans and secs. ..... 
[otal resOUTCES .... 2-206 
LIABILITIES 
FR. notes in cirm. ....... 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 
Mr. bank res. dep. ewetee 
Govt. depositS........0.. 
lotal depositS ..........-- 
Tota) hiabilities ........0.% 
Reserve TAUO.. .. eee eceee 
BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock...... 


freasury & bank currency... 


] ABILITIES 
Monev im circulation...... 
Treasury cash and dep. ... 


CENTRAL BA 


- -| 17,930) 17,111) 17,110) 17,127 
- -| 18,738) 17,871 17,871) 17,892 
“< 235; 230 235; = 227 
. | 18,311) 23.343. 23,646 23,525 
| 18,701) 23,975 24,440) 23,872 
--| 39,395 44,343 44,663 44,152 
| 
--| 21,477 24,363 24,341 24,429 
--| 1,400 1,210: 1,520 1,750 
.-| 14,184 15,937 16,261 16,241 
--| 258 410 557 8 
--| 16,077 17,706 18,170, 17,553 
. -| 59,395) 44,343: 44,663 44,152 
- » 49 9°. 42 -5°, 42-0", 42 -6%, 


. -| 20,668 20,032, 20,031 20,029 
4,122 4,297 4,297 4,303 


. -| 25,107 28,198, 28,169) 28,279 
--| 2,595! 2,682) 2,826| 2,250 


N&K OF IRELAND 


Million &’s 


COG ns 50 ds. 4deen been’ ‘ee 


British Govt. S@CS. ....266 
Sterling balances...... eee 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ...... 


| Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Dee. 

| 25, 17, 24, | 1, 

| 1944 1945 , 1945 | 1945 
--| 265; 2-65 2-65 2-65 
..| 27°34 33-64 34-05) 33-86 
.-| 165 1-00 0-65) 1-34 


_«| 31-81 37-44, 37-45, 37-97 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 





Oct. | Nov. | Nov | Nov. 


SF {ee 
; ASSETS | 1945 | 1945 1945 1945 
Ms Wee ds & ce « ...| 65,152) 65,152; 65,152; 65,152 
Private discounts and | 
advanees ..:....... 39,401) 43,343, 44,250, 44,531 
Advances to State: 
BONAR, 5. ncwein ; 480,506 490,506 490,496 490,506 
(a) In oceupation costs. 426,000 426,000 426,000 426,000 
(6) Treasury advances... Nil Nil Nil Nil 
(c) Fixed advances ....| 54506 64,506 64,496 64,506 
LiaBILITIES 
PE ES eee 528,945, 534,796 534,439 536,611 
Deposit total ......... ; 76,399 71,210 70,901 70,108 
(a) Govt, accounts..... 30,793 25,438 23401 21,100 
Other accounts........ 45,606, 45,772 47,500 49,008 





AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—CENTRAL BANKING 

BUSINESS 

Million £A’s 


Nov. | Nov. |. Nov’ | Nov. 


Si4.. 2 19, 26, 
ASSETS 1945 1945 1945 1945 
Goid and balances abroad... 170 -23.171-74 174-65.177 -78 
Australian COIN ....< 2.000. 2°88 2-88 2-94 2-88 
Govt. and other securities... 407-18 407 -18 407 -32 410 -57 
eae eee 11-94 12-56 11-56 12-71 
LIABILITIES | 

NR ak eats ah oke ot 189 -46 189 -96 190 -46 190 -46 
Trading banks deposits :— 

(a) Special accounts...... 227 -88 227 -88 229 -74 230 -69 

(b) Other accounts....... 24-36 24-74 27-11 27-07 


Cited HORSE... <a escns 139 -41 140 -65 138 -03 139 -41 


893 


BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million Belgian Frs. 





{ | 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
15, y» 29, 


ASSETS | 1945 , 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Sorc c oases ae .| 32,166) 31,166 31,166) 31,166 
Foreign exchange ......... ; 4,983, 5,180 4,769 4,816 
Private loans and discounts..| 491 509° 836) 1,099 
Reeds We State... 6... even sy 47,502! 46,922 44,812 40,686 

LIABILITIES 
Pet ot, da coco om apes 67,230: 66,874 66,413! 66,761 
Current accounts : 
(a) Govt. aecounts....... j 5 2. 8 6 
(b) Private accounts .....) 4,375) 4,554 3,170; 3,231 
' 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


Million rupees 


| Nov. | Nov Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
| 17, 2 9, 16, 23, 
| 


ASSETS | 1944 | 1945 . 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Gold coin & bullion. .| 444 444 444 444 4944 
Rupee coin ..... eaeck an 183 171 169 171 
Balances abroad. .... | 3,321! 5,405 5,366 5,445) 5.508 
Sterling securities “| 8,663) 10,593, 10,693) 10,693 10,693 
Ind. Govt. rup. sees...| 578 578 578 578 578 
Investments ........ 117, 201; «201; «=—«:198; += 199 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation. .| 9,731, 11,679) 11,800, 11,791, 11,753 
Deposits : Govt. ....) 2,269! 4,461) 4,398) 4,530 4,698 
ONE. oss See Bac ecs |} 973} 990, 959 917 855 





paeeees 192 -8%'93 -6% 935 -7% 93 -7% 93 -7% 





MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 





000s omitted 


























| j iat ie ‘ ; : aw | National, West- | Williams 
| Barclays . District Glyn Lloyds Martins | Midland | National |, * | a ; 
NOVEMBER, 194 | Bank | oo | Bank | Mills Bank | Bank | Bank | Bank Po Se ae bee 
Ltd. | I sellin | nn Dall Ltd. Ltd. | Ltd. | Ltd. | Ltd. | Ltd. gate 
; Date | 27th | 26th | 28th | | 2st 20th 28th _ 28th | 27th | 28th _29th penne A 
ASSETS SP ee? Ge BS a é oe en ee oe ee 
Com, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of England) 101,474 | 4,557 | 18,128 | 6,105.| 89,832 22,619 | 105,418 | 6,284 64,117 68,399 | 9,293 | 496,226 
Ralances with and Cheques in course of collection on other i i | | 
Kanks in Great Britain and Ireland.........-.... ; 25,439 943 4,432 2,171 | 20,336 7,256 | 25,283 | 5 | 19,786 | 24,586 | 4,024 | 134,511 
PON I ia hc cinta: ehecg iu erie Cackmieee nie ~ sie ~~ ahi 9,681 : a ‘a a | aS | aa 9,681 
Money at Call and Short Notice..............-.+-+-- 35,000 3,936 7,505 | 5,586 | 37,380 | 11,817 39,983 | 13,986 | 34,370 | 34,643 | 4,597 | 228,803 
ND SE En 05 hg so0 8 6ccee dave ekos.cusen ts -| 95,251 | 1,541 8,126 | 883 46,448 5,361 74,319 | 31,430 | 30,783 | 1,354 | 296,283 
Ireasury Deposit Receipts. .............++- heain: weet ata | 370,000 | 6,500 61,500 | 10,000 | 326,500 | 73,500 | 378,500 1,000 | 228,000 | 219,500 | 28,000 1,703,000 
ta Sib ccks POKGd SNR 6 aR Mase 60 6 4.8000 oS | 216,074 | 19,345 60,917 | 21,244 | 213,414 | 63,066 , 248,893 26,812 | 129,855 | 172.471 | 28,564 | 1,200,655 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs.......-...--- -.., 169,637 | 7,941 | 21,813 | 13,356 | 122,571 | 32,501 173,214 | 14,073 | 128,353 | 104,677 10,951 799,087 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorsements, etc.) 13,923 | 1,239 | 4,064 4,193 31,639 8,804 | 23,145 | 13,447 | 14,526 | 2,184 117,643 
SE TS ee ee ced 7,925 | 405 1,305 | 695 | 6,849 | 2,902 | 8,521 | 6,686 | 4,862 | 872 41,454 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary Companies 6,221 | wa - i a 3,778 | f 8,679 | 2,514 2,992 <a 24,184 
11,040,944 | 46,407 | 187,790 | 64,233 | 908,428 | 227,826 1,085,955 | 64,108 | 658,558 | 677,439 | 89,839 | 5,051,527 
Deeepne: a | eee ae | a en anaes = ee | sete ieee tartrate rel rant tees ercrttcansesenred cement, Ratiaiatinaty — — 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other Accounts}; 10-15 | 10-56, 10-20! 10-50, 10-56/ 10-73 10-20 10-52/ 10-24] 10-62 | 10:96} 10-36 
r —_— ee ——-l Oer  ?reeoerhen—n—=— es - > Oe ere err + —_—- —-+--—- - - -- | — —- ——— ee ee 
LIABILITIES | { | | i | 
See) POE Oe... Gidliaade ++ odacacepecdesia scot acsvers | 15,858 1,000 | 2,977 | 1,060 | 15,810 | 4,160 15,159 1,500 | 9,479 9,320 1,875 | 78,198 
EO RRA RE ere oooh RLS 1,000 | 2,976 | 850 | 10,500 | 4,000 | 14,110 1,220 | 9,479 | 9,320 | 1,000 65,705 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts.........-...+++5- | 999,913 43,168 | 177,773 | 58,130 | 850,470 | 210,842 (1,033,541 | 59,729 | 626,153 | 644,255 | 84,780 | 4,788,754 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc...........-.0055-0000- } 13,923 1,239 | 4,064 | 4,193 | 31,639 8,804 | 23,145 | 13,447 | 14,526 j 2,184 | 117,643 
fe ho” a ES rey rere ee re rere | bss } be | > ee | ne | 





. | | 9 20 | 





'1,040,944 | 46,407 | 187,790 | 64,233 | 908,428 | 227,826 1,085,955 | 64,108 
| | i | i j | 


| 1,180 





BAS nt 4a ci ee 


658,558 | 677,439 | 89,839 5,051,527 








EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND | Colombia* Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Nov. 21, 1945 
—— Ecuador* Official sight selling rate 13-50 sucres per U.S. $ on Nov. 7, 1945. 
London on Australia and N.Z.* | Australia and N.Z. on London Guatemala 























sd a Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $ plus commission o 











; neat i j apa : 1 per cent. to Central Bank. 
Buying | Selling Buying: Selling Nicaragua* Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941, at 5-033 
| | $Aus-| cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent. tax). 
Australia | N.Z. (he +N.Z.| Australia sey | tralia | 1N.Z. | El Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2-51 colones per $ on Nov. 19, 1945. 
sie | ae s co ee oF 5 Scale Rieeee iced Venezucla* Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Aug. 27, 1945. 
TT... oa ae <i a | 125 | 1248 | oe as | 7 1253 | Fn Peru Sight selling rate 6-50 soles per U.S. $ on Nov. 9, 1945. 
Mail Mail Mail Mail | | | Mail Mail | Mail | Mail * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
§) (3) (§) | sai J ‘ 
Sight «.... 12613 “Vae*)) 1264 Saek | 125 | 124%) 12484) 12434) 1238 | 1254 | 12415 ee oe 
2 . 7 3 y | j ° 
60 any: | 38 12653 12683) 12645) oz oe 1as?"| ae | aaa reer 12412 Changed From To Changed From To 
days...| 1274 | 12624) 12648) 12655... woe | 1236 | | 125% ; i 
days. . | --| 127 g§) 127 ff 1278 3) 1268 jess | oe | 1238 | 1238 | 1226 | ng. | 12485 Amsterdam .... June 28, ’41 % %, Madrid ........ Dec. 1, °38 * 3 
Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea mail rates only. Bills will Athens ........ April 10, "45 ll 10 Montreal. ...... Feb. 8, °44 ly 
sent i on mail on payment of appropriate postage. | Belgrade....... Feb. 1, "35 6 CS Oslo..... badewe May 12, 40 3 
* All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on £100—London. $ Plus postage. gz. Seeereten April 9, "40 4 h WN Cin beekes an. 20,°45 1 4 
§ Via Durban. By America/N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126}; 30 days, 126}; | Brussels ....... =. 16,°45 32 1 Pretoria eeveeee Jume 2, °4] 3 
2 days, ait 90 days, 1273. (N.Z.) Demand, 125§; 30 days, 126%; 60 days, 126¢ ; ——— b6b5s% = = = y : Rio de Janeiro av a, = ws 3} 
days ) ; Any Mail. udapest ...... ct. | MP Sicccsece ay 18,’ 
"eee haw Calcutta ....... Nov. 28,'35 3} 3) | Sofia 22200 Sept. 16,40 § at 
SOUTH AFRICA eS oe June 13, "354 tockholm ..... eb. 9, "45 24 
Buying rates in London for T.T.s and bills on South Africa are (per £100 sterling) £100 | Copenhagen Oct. 15. '40 ob Zurich......... Nove. 25,°36 23 If 
for T.T. ; £1014 (sight); £10133 (30 days); £10158 (60 days); £10288 (90 days). For Helsingfors..... Dec. 3, °34 4 TORO: oo. 26sec eee ee «= “20 
Rhodesia the corresponding rates are £100}, 101, £10128, £101'% and £1022%%. Lisbon-........ Jan. 12°44 3 Wellington..... July 20,°41 2 iy 
Airica tas 400 pares Soe £100 sterling) for T.T.s and sight bills are £100 for South N.Y. Fed. Res Oct. 30, 42 1 +. ee Oct. 26, "39 4 3 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA ; Tas sabe tos atvetioun. Onpued Uy Diusbainish epee elemeiee: Oe maeion bored 
: The following rates, issued by Bank of London and ot oa America, are related to U.S. $. Ye year, and for discounts and advances secured by eligible paper, remained at 
Pproximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-{£ rate. per cent. 
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UNITED STATES : MONTHLY STATISTICS 





i eee Sees ee eS ee a = ew _ o . = . 
ij Mouthly Average 1944 1945 
| Unit o a : wae as a paclpenennpiannegnil ati i idudie tie 8 
|| Measurement } ae ae i . 
| 1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1982 | 1945 | 1944 June July Aug. Se pt. ' May | | June | July | Aug | Sen 
pees Oct., 1945: 140,000,000; Area: 5,026,789 sq. miles: 7,859,432 sq. kms as | 
Indust. production, adj. F.R.B..... .. || 1935-39—100 sie sak a ae sini a ‘on sie 235 230 232 231 225 220 211, 18% =p 
2 .  wnad FRB. .... : i110, “"58| “io9 “i25| “lez “i993 —239' 235: 236; 232, 235 2341 225 221 «213, jg 
5 Manu’tures, dur. adj. F.R.B. ........ | : 132) 41-109, s«139' 201-279 360, 353) 9354) «347, 348) 544] «323 508) 292 agg ND 
4. non-dur., adj. F.R.B..... |! » 93 70 109 115 142 158 176 171 169) 165 168 168 173 173 i68 158 7 
5. Mi peraks. wt rr and i “A 107 67 106 117 125 129 132 140 142 139! i42 143 138 144 144 14] ' 
Buiiding contracts awarded :— i - 
6. Total, adj. F.R.B........ ececvcccece 1923-25=— 100 417 28 72 81 122 166 68 41 54 38 41 41 58 49 56° 59 f 
7. Residential, adj. F.R.B .....cccecese . 87 13 60 72 89 82 40 16 15} 14 13 13) 20 23 4% 862 < 
0. Cee OE Fe. occcccabess cece _ 142 40 81 89 149 235 92 61 50 57 63 65 89 71 83 49 0 
§. Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R.B...... 1935-39 = 100 152 78 101 109 130 138 137 140 139 143 142 139 140 140 199 1 
10. Dept. store sales, adj. F.R.B.....000- | . 775106135149 168186) 176, 192187, NBS 187,201 21800 y 
Employment :— | ! 
li. Non-agricuitural, adj. F.R.B....cccee | ‘000 we» | 30,353 31,784 35,668 38,447 59,728 38.690 58,766 38.700, 38,651. 38.422, 37,700 37,413 37 136 $6,749 3508 
12 ie unadj. B.L.S. ..eee. ° son ons oe he sae cai aan “se 58,846, 58,731, 58,741, 38,593, 37,732 37,495 37,177 36,844 35 9 
13 * adj. F.R.B. wcccccee |i 1939 = 100 106-0 776 100-0 104-7 117-5 126-7) 150-9 127-5) 127-7 127-5, 127-3 126-6 124-2 123-3 122-3 12) -) Is. 
14. Factory adi. F.R.B......... Sabheees | " i aN a 2. > wid a .»  166°7 165-2! 155-9 154-6) 152-4 149-5 143-4 141-1 o> 
15 ed: Fae. <cccves eccces ft » 106-1 66°4 100-0 107-5 132-1 154-0 175-7 166-6 166-1 165-3, 158-0 155-3! 151-4 148-9. 143-5 149 2 123 
16 a payrolls, unadj. F.R.B. ..00 |! 2 119-8 50-7 100-0 114-5 167-5 245-2 330°4 334-2 334-6 326-8 315-9 314-0 302-7 198-3 286-5 
17, Average hours, B.L.S. ........ ccceecs | Number on “oo wae ‘eb “ab ee eve 45-4 446 45-2 44:9 44-1 446 44-0 aon ° 
18 = bourly earnings, B.L.S....... Cents ae 45-8 64-4 67-0 73 Ot cas ae on 101-7 101-8 101-6; 103-1) 104-3, 103-9 103-3 102-5 
19. Cost of living, F.B.B....ccccescccece i 1935-39 == 100 122-5 97-6 99-4 100-2, 105-2 116°5 123-6 125°5 125-4 126-1 126-4, 126-3 128-1 129-0 129-4 129-2 9x 
Wholesale prices :-— | 
20. Farm products, B.LS. .cccccccccccce | 1926 = 100 104-9, 48-2, 65-3, 67-7 82-4 105-9 122-6 125-3, 125-0 124-1 122-6 122-7) 129-9, 130-4 129-0 126-9, Jo4 
21. Kuods, B.LS.........0 Se eiehisahaie = | 99-9 61-0 70-4 71-3 82-7) 99-6 106-6 104-9 106-5 105-8 104-8 104-2) 107-0 107-5 106-9 106-4 Joss 
22. Other commodities B.L.S. .......005 || @ ; 91-6 70-2, 81-3, 83-0, 89-0) 95-5 96-9) 98°5 98-5 98-5 98-6 98-6) 99-4) 99-6 99-7 99-9 gy. 
25. Wholesaie commodity prices, unadj. | \\ { Be 
PU acess apienss dean eee secs | 95*3 64-8 77-1 78-6 87-3 98-8 103-1) 104-0 104-3 104-1 103-9 104-0 106°C 106-) 105-9 105.7 : 
Bauk Debits :— i | 
24. Total, ali reporting centres.....e..+. || ‘Million $ 81,878 ... | 35,328 37,155' 44,783 53,481 66,078 74,326 83,881 72,909 69,124 70 389 81,724 98,024 79,163 73.229 
25. New York City ........ ecccececcecs i e ; 50,257 «- | 14,265 14,299 14.810 18,905 24,697 28,799 33,563 28,474 26.165 26 869 33,678 41,725 33,590 29 sR 
eee ceawshenens fi @ | 3,996! 3,952 17,€44 21,995 22,737 22,726 21,938 20,619 21,173 20.995 20,926 20.825 20,270 20,213 20.152 20 088 
27. Money im circulation..... pecenmacees | ° | 4,476 5,328 7,598 8,732, 11,160 15,410 20,229 25,307, 22,504 22 699 23,292 23.794 26,528 26,745 27.108 23 299 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances.....ee++ | - 2,558 2,114 10,466 13,331... ae aah ne 12,866 12,855 13,072, 13548 15,296 14,920 14.794 15 01) 
23 % Excess Reserves....cccccccs | “a 43 256 4,469 6,376 ... in one sai 1,380 1188 846 1,035) 1,038 1.585 1,037 920 
30. Capital issues, C.F, Chronicle .,..+e0+ |} = | $95; 99 186 163, 238, 89 Si: . 42 70 145 42 186 52, 249 144 
51. 354 Indus. secs., Stand. Statistics .... 1959100 ae ae stn 95 87 77 102 t 112 115 113 0«(o11ksd: GO 132) 129 «(99 
52. Yield on Govt, bonds,...cecccececes |} 3-60' 366 2°36 2-21) 2-05 2-09 1-98 1-92 1-91: 3-75 2°50 1°93 1-68) 1463 1463 1-68 
335. Income payments, adj......ceseceees i! 1935-38200 122-9 70-6 105-4 113-5 138-0 174-6 215-0 2535-3 235-9 232-2. 234-7. 232-7 242-8 242-3 242-3 237-3 
34 irea-urv receipts......... cevccceece Million $ |} 4,032 2,076 5,595 7,606; 8,269 15,668 23,585 45,408 6,249 2,212 2859 5,927 3,398 59]lb6 2,754 5.281 2 
35. expend., nat, defence....... . f we 6,301 26.011 72,109 87,039 7,567. 7,201 7,571 6998 8,156, 7,837. 7524 6.398 51 
do pe total ..ccccsecsecces @ ; 3,852 4, 320 9, 528 12, 774 12.711 32,397 78,179 93,744 8625 8110 8119 7,930 9,275 9641 855) 7,554 5 
i 
(Continued from page 891 
“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index.—A fall in wheat prices YARN AND CLOTH PRODUCTION 


tas reduced the crops component from 141.7 to 141.5 (1935 = 100) on 











; ! igures are weekly averages; illio s. f rarn ili 
December 7th, and the complete index from 168.6 to 168.5. Raw (Ali figures are weekly a jerages ; million lbs. for yarn and mil 
. linear yards for cloth.) 
materials are unchanged at 200.6. ’ 
RETA FOOD PRICES = 
| : Single Yarn Weaving 
| Average price per Ib. at Per Cent. 
Pre a oS a 3 8. ee : Sa ie at 
i : since Cotton Spun a C1 rth Produced | Yarn Consume 
Sept. 1, Oct.1, | Nov. 1, Sept. Period (ex- wy Rayon Vieee 
1939 | 1945 j 1945 1939 cluding y aste Yarns — Rayon Cotton 
St o i a a eae | Waste ints and Cotton and and Ray 
Beet, British— s. d. ] s. d. | s: d. Yarns) Mixtures Mixtures Waste 
BIS © Ras cso vicbWareeeosen | 1 it 1s | 1 at | 11 
Fide SRewits <<4s5%.ss0ss00s = om | 0 | 27 
Beef, chilled or frozen— | ee 23-7 2-3 : f. ‘ 94 18 ] 
behiise ages sreaaekiexcehes | 8% Seth sik a ae Breathe Lye enhaceete Cotes, chs cat athe te eck endear 
Phin BUNK. .cdochseeseches 0 0 6 | 0 6 | 23 en 4s 22-8 a a a? 55 -6+ 5-64 | 18-15... 
Mutton, British— See 15-79 | 1-42 |... 5-97 41-3 58 LM 
Rees . Sis ccc asebheds ceed se | 1 | 1 5 1 5} | 13 1942 14-10 1-18 0-64 5 -06 34-1 5-4 11-23) 138 
- cone Piss sscacveey Viernes | 0 T 0 8 0 8 8 Mee ke 13-43 | 1-20 0-66 5-17 33-3 5-4 Ms 1 s 
utton, frozen— } ee ne = ee <s20e eee 2 . . 9 . 6t 0 68 i“% 
See heck Ak scwanaea | 0 103 Le a4 t6rel _ ae Se) eae: Te | owe ee 
ee SERENE Ee 0 4 0 4 | 0 4 | esi 1945— 
ae 0 FEE CST ewe MRSS eh onde 13 1 105 110, | ” Jan—Mar.. | 11-67 | 1-19 0-52 4-52 30-5 6-1 10 bi 59 
ISN owe ee neces ee eeeserseeeees — fn eee ? April-June. 11°56 1-16 | 0-53 | 4:35 | 304 60 9 
Pieter Ger GBS. 0 vcccuet secccce 0 a 1 3 1 3 30 july suees 1] -22 l-ll | 0-47 4:18 25-3 5-2 8:56 | 14 
Pe WE wy: <--- ss ee porn 69 oo? | 4 August....{ 9°41! 1:00 | 0-@¢ | 3-50 %-1 | 52 8-15 | 140 
Wit: . Foss a's o cee Ween 24 210 | 210 21 September. | 11-60 1:15 | 0-52 4-33 28 +4 5-9 Q 49 162 
Sugar (gram)... +0000 eeeeees | e4 o4 | #8 October... | 12-55) 1-30 | 0-58 455 326 | 67 0S 1% 
Milk (per Qt.) ....0asescecccces 0 6 09 i 09 | 33 | 
Serie PMID dees ag sce ort asd 1 } 1s 18 { 21 —__—__ ~—- + a 
™ er 4 Sat ER Venee eee Sere 1 i 3i > A ‘small weight of other yarn was ake duehind (0-27 mm. Ibs. per week 1945) 
Cheese 2.2... 2... c eens ee eeeeeee i, 010 11 ,i | 30 + Average for second half year only. t Including total nylon cloth frow August, +” 
Margarine, special.............. i} 0 6} 09 09 | 12 
adil ieccscccus 0 5 05 | . : 
eee: tanta Meath 5 Se i if 0 2 0 2 0 2 1 AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS 
ond: Se jt 0 af o 18 o ig IN GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 
Potatoes (per 7 Ibs.) ........... vecereces | 0 0 8 0 8 23 Chica sarah tee my 
Index ali foods nds weighted (duly, | i Daily Average Sales 
1994= 100) oo. nee nee | 435 | 10 i es Percentage sheng | Stocks 
Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. a Ct eee | Ree ee (at Cot 
nd vi 
REGISTERED UNEMPLOYED IN GREAT BRITAIN eet cel Ter ak Sh coms 
= Wholly Unemployed (including Casuals) ane Aeon eat | September | October 
Unemployed | Unemployed rarily | Total re he at 
for not more | _— for more Total | Stopped 25 Se ae ees 
than 2 weeks | than 2 weeks | By Commodities 
Oct. | a = | = Oct. | Nov. | Oet. Nov. Oct. | Nov. Non-food Merchandise :-—= | a 
15, \s 15, 12, 15, | 12, 16, | 12, Piece-go0ds........sssesesseees — 65 + 6-1 — 26 | Tiss 
1945 | “94s &| ass | 1945 | 1945 |1945,1945| 1945 | 1945 | Women's Wear.........-+ss-s02 | —119 +250 $4157 | +H) 
Men, | —y {| | «| Men's and Boys’ Wear..........| =234 +12-7 +71 | “93 
16-64 | 31,502 29,963 92,183, 112,098 125,685 142,061/ 413 818 124,098 142,879 Boots and Shoes ...... Sececcese | 9S + 42 =-—35 | oo 
Bovs, | m Furnishing Departments .......+ +67-7 +496 +65 | Tid 
14.17 | 4,701 4,552 3, 029 3, 7,730 8,10 410 7, 734 | 8,115 | Hardware........... iepiapeed td. Seen +451 +506 | =", 
Women, | ‘| * Fancy De OUD - oo cnnnnecenc +18-3 +122 + 9-1 _104 
18-59 | 26,504 23,203, 67, 158 83,750, 95,462 106, ser 507 93,829 | Sai Sports and Travel .......-sseees +300 + 1:5 +20°7 ~134 
Girt nl iscellaneous .......scccccecers + 03 - 39 -49 | 
12.17 | 4,700! 4,373 2,952, 3,623, 7,652, 7.996) 13 1,665 | 8,007 | Total :— | sa 
sei ieetpeetal—co-sine bo aeeceeeatdined sas Nen-foed Merchandise..........| — 08 +154 +108 | ys 
Totai "67, $7,207 62,091 165,322 203,024, 232,£29 265, 115) 797) 1,346 233, 326", 266,461° ean and Perishables......... + 69 + 20 + 23 
* This total iucludes married women, some of whom probably are retiring from industrial a a | = 
en iployin ent, and ex-service personnel who had had no 7. leaving the AN Departments... . Seite +38 is 73 + 5 s ae 






































Source: Board of Trade Journal Journal 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 





























































































































Prices, | \ & | Price | Price | Net Gros |] Price, _ || Price, | 
1 to Dec. 11 Gc} Dec. | Dec | Yield* | Yield* ||Jan. 1 to Dec. 11] Lest two , ( 
Jan = Name ot Security les 4 li | Dec. 11, | Dec. 11. J 194 | Dividends Name of Security | a 
eT TT i] ea 
figs | Low eta mete 1945 1945 1945 1945 | igh] ect ee Hl | 1945 
od itish Funds* | | fice @hbiwe. di: i |. 2 ‘% || tron, Coal and Steel || 
gy | 81 | Consols 2 Moe n2 os nonnne. | U 90%xd| 9Axd 110 5 1315 3 | 61/3 | 50/7} | 8 b| 4 ‘ IIBavoock & Wiloos Ord £1. 5 56 /- | 
111f | 1098 || Consols 4% (after 1957). . | £ 1103 = 15 7\|3 1 3) 54/3 | 40/- 114d 3 [Brown Colliery Ord. £1...) 46/6 | 
1023 | Conversion ; % 1944-49. i E 100} 100 113 1 | 2 910 || 30/- | 25/- 4344! 6% 5|/Brown (John) Ord. 10/-. ‘| 27/9 
1034 | 101} | Conversion cites 1948-53...) E 102 102} |016 1/2 7 1) 11/9 | 8/63 || 6 b| 4 a@|\Cammeli Laird Ord. Stk. s/- 10/3 
107 | 105% || Conv. 34% (after 1961) ..| E 105 105% 110 7/3 1 9 || 26/3 | 21/6 | 5 6| 3 @|\Colvilles Ord. Stk. £1.. ‘| 22/9 
j00h 99 | Exchequer Bds. 13% 1950| E£ 100 1005 | 017 2/114 4100/7) | 82/6 || 5 a| 15 b|\Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. £1. 88/9 
994 | 97% || Funding 24% 1956-61.. | L 98 98 | 110 9/21310| 29/3 | 23/- || 8 ¢) 8 ¢|/Dorman Long Ord. £1... 25/6 
1023 100} =| Funding 2 °2 1952-57. L 100}xd} 100§xd) 1 9 1/243 9} 43/3 | 34/6 | 7 b| 4 a@|\Guest Keen &c. Ord. Stk. iil 39/6 
101% 1008 || Funding 3% *1959-69. |. || L 101 | 101) {112 3) 219 5 | 34/- | 28/- || 15 6| Tha||Hadfields Ord, Stk. 10/-...) 30/3 | 
115) | 112} || Funding 4% 1960-90... | b 1125 1124 (1 5 7|219 8 || 22/7) | 15/4 6 c| 7 ¢|\Harland & W. Ord. Stk. 41. 22/- 
103% 101) || Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58... .| b 103 | 101#8xd) 1 8 2) 214 7) 24/1h | 19/9 | SRD) he | |Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. 1) 21/6 
101} 993} || War Bonds 24% 1945.47. | E 100% | 100% | 018 4/)118 11 || 54/6 | 41/3 | t2ha 3° | Staveley Coal Ord, Stk. £1. 43/9 | 
102% | 100 || War Bonds 24% 1946-48. E | 100) 100k |110 8/2 6 1/|| 58/6 | 46/6 12h ¢| 12h ¢ | Stewarts and Lloyds Def. iil 55/9 
1028 | 100t || War Bonds 2}% 1949-51. L 101% | 1018 | 1 4 1/2 8 34} 30/6 | 24/3 8b c 84 ¢ | Summers (J.) ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 1) 28/- 
101, +, 1003 || War Bonds 24%, 1951-53.!,  L | 100, | 100% |1 6 6/210 1) 58/9 | 41/9 8 b| 4 a| Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. f1.. 56/6 
j01 | 100 || War Bonds 24% 1952-54.) 100% | 100 | 1 7 5 | 21033 | 13/62 | 10/3 || 124 c} ‘ \Thomas and Bald. Ord. 6/8. ; us 
100 =: 100 || War Bonds 24% 1954-56.) L 100 100 | 1 7 6; 210 0} 28/14 | 22/6 || 2a! 5 Gated Steel Ord. Stk. £1...) 24/- 
1024 | 100% | Savings Bds. 3° 1955-65. L 101# | 101g | 111 4.21810) 20/6 | 16/3 || 6 b| a | Vickers Ord, Stk. 10/-..... 18/3 
101% 99% | Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70.) L 100% | 100f | 112 6° 3 0 0} | i Textiles 
101 100. || Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75.|| 100} 1003 $= 112 9|3 0 3) 15/4e | 11/6 | Nic] Nil c ||Bleachers Assn. Ord, Stk. 41) 13/- 
1144 | 112% 5 vaery Bonds 4% . + |. ll3%/1 7 9)3 110) 28/- | 23/2 } a c| 5 ¢ | Bradtord Dyers Ord. Stk. #1) 25/ 
103 :101g-| War Loan 3% 1955-59. . L | 102% | 1028 | 1 9 8|216 8 | 37/14 | 30/- || 15 ¢| 8 ¢|British Celanese Ord. 10/-..| 33/9 
1053 | 102 || War Loan 34% aft. 1952. E 102 102% |110 7|3 1 9/|| 54/6 | 48/18) 5 b| 3$.a | Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. f1.. 51/3 
98; | 94% || Local Loans 3%.........| U 9ixd) M%Axd 114 3|3 2 2 || 59/3 | 49/44 || wal 5 b |\Courtauids Ord. Stk. £1.. 55/- 
“*To redemption, assumptions indicated: E=earliest date; L=latest date; U=Undated.| aa = : \ ae abe Pit Coste dene fi } | Y s 
j io ort t t s Ss. 
‘fat yield). 3 7 Net yields after all wing for ax at 9s. in the &. tA sumed life, 17 yrs. .6 mths. : iy | ha 24a 5 b|\Hoyle (Joshua) Ord. Stk-2/-|| 4/6 
Prices, Jan ey oi | a | a | a 91/10}| 80/- ry ¢| ihe. Paton ‘& Baldwins Ord. fl Se 
or ‘ ‘“ = i| || 91/103) 80/- c} ¢ || Patons aldwins Ord. {1. 83/9 
Year — 1945 : Name ot Security 4, | ll, | 11, | } || Electrical Manufactg. / 
“High | Low | High | Low 1945 | 1945 1945 |} 61/- } $0/- 10 ‘| 10 ¢ ||Assoc. Elect. . Ord. Stk. £1. il 55/- 
7 eo ese gh te “Dom. & Col. Govts. | pee s. d. || 48/- | 40/3 -- | «ee |B. Ins. & Callenders Ord. £ 44/9 
a = } 101 99} Australia 33% 1965-69..... | 101 101 6 2 6] H/9 | 3t/- tha) 36} esompton Park. “A" Stk. 5/-|| 29/6 
1054 | 99} || 105% | 103} Australia 34%, 1961-66..... | 105 ] 10 | 3 2 9 || 58/3 | 49/6 || 10 ¢} 10 ¢/)\English Electric Ord. Stk. 41)) 55/- 
nt a | 103 gat ‘New Zealand 3$% 1962-65.'|| 103 | 103 | 3 1 0 /100/6 | 85/6 174 ¢| 174 ¢ \\General Electric Ord. Stk f1\| 95/- 
iidy | 112g |): 15] 13 Nigeria 4% 1963.........., | 14 | ne | 219 6 | aoe || Gas and Electricity 
106 =| -:1033 107} | 104 | South Africa 34% 1954-59..|| 105xd. | 105 | 217 4 | 45/9 | 35/6 || 6 6| 3 @|\County of London Stk. e-- 39/- 
| i Corporation Stocks | | 33/- | 25/- 34D) 3% |\Edmundsons Ord. Stk. £1. 26/-xd 
100} 98% «|| «100 99 Birmingham 23% 1955-57..|| Q9}xd| 993 | 215 6 || 24/14 | 20/- | 246) 2a Gas Light & Coke Stk. {1.../ 21/3 
10) 993 ||| 101 100 | Bristol 3% 1958-63........ |} 1008 | 100 | 219 0 || 37/3 | 28/6 || 2}a) 46 | North-East Electric Stk. £1. | fl 31/6 | 
| 1 99% ‘Glasgow 3% 1963-66 ...... | 101 101 | 218 7) 41/9 33/6 || Sho! 3a | Scottish Power Ord. Stk. £1.!| 35/6 
my | 93 Oe  Weee ... <2... no 0e | 97 97 | 3 110) i | Motor and Aircraft 
1003 | +99 1014 | 100 IHaverpoct 3% 1954-64..... | 101 101 | 217 6 | 40/- | 29/9 10 cj} 20 c|/Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-....) 33/- 
16% 104 || 106$ | 105 || Middlesex 34% 1957-62....)) 105 105 3 0 0 | 30/- | 23/103) The) 7} c | BS.A. Ord. Stk. £1... -|| 26/3 
| i Foreign overnments | i 15/6 12/6 \ 6 6b 4a} ||Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/-., 14/44 
aj | ss || 96 Ql} | Argentine 34% Bas. 1972...) 96 314 0 | 43/3 | 33/3 | 10 c| 10 ¢||De Havilland Ord. Stk. {1..|| 35/6 
72 57 | 67} |/Austria 44° td. 1934-59...) 764 76 | 4 8 3/|| 44/- | 36/6 || 6c} Ge Ford Motor Ord. Stk. £1. . 37/9 | 
50} 394 40 \Brazil 4% 7889 A. Int. 13° 424 42 | 310 7 1 20/- 15/10}|| 1736) 15 a@||Hawker Siddeley Ord. 57. 16/14 
82 51 1 63‘ ||Brazil 5% 1914 A. Int. %e) 654 674 | 5 0 0 || 90/6 | 78/9 2ha| 12d Lucas ( oseph) Ord. £1... .. | 87/6xd) 
28 | 20} 21 Chile 6% ” (1929) Int. 14% 26 274 5 9 1] 47/- | 38/9 410 a} T7¢b \Morris otors 5/- Ord. Stk. 41/104 
57h | 44 7 474 | Chinese 5% ics wsigin £4 60 604 Nil 112/6  /100/- 2 ¢| We eo Stk. {1.. | 100/- 
} 93 |3 4 6) n 
oy | at | sat | at aoe eevee 5 | Bel aa2 7 | 2608 | 2103) ae] 5 bliCunardOrd. Stk A .......|| 25/- 
| | ey | eh Soames eed] ie | a ET) Ban Be) a) § tee tectine oe ; 3/3 
i o 12 1 || 29/ a ess, Withy 
_% | _10_|\_7_| 18° [Wruzay 30h Assented... —%e_i_%6 (4% * | si/- | 40/10] 2| § OlIP.&0. Def. Stk. fl......-. 48 /6xd 
Priees, Last two Price. | Price, | Yield || 27/- | 22/6 6 ¢| 6 ¢||Royal Mail Lines Ord. Stk. Aa 26/- | 
Jan . — 11) Dividends Name of Security | a mn -_ |} 25/7 | 22/3 5 ¢ 5 ¢ Oni fate Sas, tee £1. | 25/3 
Hh : oe | , i} ea a u c 
ia T  @) &) ©! 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 26/103| 19/9 2 ¢| Nilc ||Anglo-Dutch of Java £1....| | 20/3 | 
5 ne % | Railways l fs. d. || 46/9 | 39/6 2a; ho fetal (Assan) FeO fhos.s.. | 45/- | 
45} | 35 Nil Nil ||Antotagasta 5% Cc. om. &.. 33 | +39 | Nil | 3/6 2/Th 6 6) Nic don Asiatic Rbr. 2/-...)) 2/94 | 
133 | 10 Nile| Nilc| B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.. ll 1144 | Nil || 29/- | 23/7% |] Nile} Nile ||Rubber Pitns. Trust £1..... | 24/- 
ae) 2¢ 5 s [Sen Paulo Ord. Stk. ....... " 52 51 | 517 8 | 48/9 | 35/3 Nilc| Nil c|/United Sua Betong £1...... =] 38/9 
$2248 | $13 36 a Can. Pacific Com. $25...... | $2ig | $222 |5 9 3/) Oil 
60 41 b 2 a | Great Western Ord. Stk. -+| 55 55h | 8 2 2 /117/6 98/9 15 »| 5 a@|\Angto-Iranian Ord. Stk. a. 100/-xd| 
1244 | 104 at dpa |\G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. 105 | 1064 | 41311 | 31/5 | 26/6 17>| 12p@ a ||Apex Trinidad Ord. 5/- . 29/6 
b 4 2b) 2 4 LN.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. Stk..|| 56 | 7 210 || 93/1 | 75/3g || 10 6 Burmah Oit Ord. Stk. £1... 76/3 
33 ae c|L.M.S. Ord. Stock......... 27 273 | 9 0 2|| 90/7) | 77/6 +246) ¢ Shell Transport Ord. Stk. {1|| 78/9 | 
65 26) 2 a\LMS. 4% Pref. 1923 oe 57 57 7 0 4 || 98/15 | 84/44 5a} 10 $ Trinidad Leaseholds {1..... i} 90/- 
70 1b Ite \London Transport ‘C’ St 61 61 i¢ 18 4 | Miscellaneous | 
27 | 2c ¢ ||Southern Def. Stock....... 23 233/812 1 | 24/6 | 19/44 Tha me \Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-....|| 20/6 
719% | 63 2b tbe |'Southern 5% Pref. Ord. Stk.|| 734 734 | 616 1 || 64/6 | 54/- 10 cj} 10 c|\Assoc. P. Cement Ord. {£1 58/9 
Banks & Discount 17/6 | 70/- 10 c 244 Barker (John) Ord. £2 ..... 15/- 
89/- | 82/6 10 b| 7 | Alexanders MEE Os vo ocs 87/- | 87/- |4 0 3 58/9 49/6 3 cl 3c ts Pure .5/-.. 55/9 
uy 5% HO ate Bank of Australasia £5..... 1k T% | 4 2 91) 46/9 | 38/3 7 6| 2 a|\British Aluminium Stk. {1..|| 39/6 
598% | 355 6 a| 6 b||Bank of England Stock . 396 3966 0 (3 0 7 131/103 13/104 +10§ c| t10§ c ||Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. i 116/3 
454 | f4y 6¢| 6c! ‘Bank of Montreal $10...... £58 £5 | 2 9 Oh} 90/6 | 73 8 > 4 British Oxygen Ord. Stk. 83/- 
24 6 ¢| 6 ¢)/Bank of NewS. Wales £20..)) 234 23 | 4 1 8h) 112 4c & Wir. Hdg. Stk. 1024 
37/6 sat 4b| 3 a |\Bank of New Zealand £1 36/6 | 36/6 | 3 1 3h/'163/9 [140/- l2}ha 2248 arreras ‘A’ Ord. {1 ....... 160/- 
82/74 we 76 la | Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1..... | 75/- 74/6 |315 0 ll 9% 40 c} 10 a@|\De La Rue (Thomas) Ord.{1 10§x 
68/6 b| 3a) \|Barclays (D.C. & O.) ‘A’ £1./| 63/6 63/- | 2 1 3|| 57/ 44/6 8 c}| 8 c|\Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. {1 | 52/- 
124 T0h a hartered of India £5...... | 103 10§ | 2 8 O |} 37/3 | 29/6 8 c| 8 cj\Elec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/-|| 35/3 
100/~ | s9/* b af | , £1 a --+-{| 92/- 91/- | 4 0 3} 30/- | 18/- 6 ¢| _7¢\\Gaumont British Ord. 10/-.|} 25/7} 
£974 | £81 Nile} Nil c ||Hong Kong & Shang ai $125), £844 | £89 Nil 45/- | 36/- 7 174 b ||Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/-|| 42/6 
65/- | 52/6 6 b| 6 @/|\Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid...... 60/- | 60/- | 4 0 O ji111/3 | 87/6 a| 1246 ||Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1... .}| 105/- 
90/9 | 79/6 7%46| $a |\Martins Bank 1 eahaaas sig 82/- | 82/- | 313 3] 11/3 | 6/6 3 c| 3 c|\Home & Colonial Ord. 4/-../| _8/3 
" | 84/6 8b) 8 @ | Midland Bank £1, full 88/6 88/6 | 312 0 | 42/- | 34/9 5 b| 3 a@||Imperial Chemical Ord. £1. 39/9 
5 b| 5 a/||Nat. Dis. (A.) £24, uly pal aid 6 6 | 316 9) 8H 7% || t10 6|  t7$a |\lmperial Tobacco Ord, {1.. | 1k 
rae ere ab 74 @ |\Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid...... ait 75/6 |319 9 $484 $37 $1 -60c |$1-60 c || International Nickel n.p. . $462xd 
ite its Royal Bank of Scotland Stki| 475 478 311 3 || 53/ 42/103} 5 ¢ 5 ¢}\Lever & Unilever Ord. is 50/- 
22 "7 9 6} 5 a|\Stan. of S. Africa £20, £5 pdj} 225 22 |3 3 6 | 67/6 /9 10 c| 10 c|\London Brick Ord, fl. eve. 61/3 
65/ 58/ 645] 5 a@/|Union Discount {1 Stk. .... 63/- 63/- | 3 3 6f]| 77/- | 65/74 || 25 6] 15 a@|\Marks&S ‘A’ 5/-... 69/- 
97/4} | 80/- 9b 9 a/||\Westminster £4, {1 paid... 90/- 90/6 | 319 9 |)101/3 | 87/6 1245 5 a|\Metal Box Ord. — i oe 97/6 
insurance |105/- 88/9 Tea| 12§ 5 Murex £1 Ord. Stk......... 90/- 
30} 27 50 6| 40 a/\Alliance £1, fully paid...... 30 30} | 219 9 || 47/6 | 34/6 20 c| 25 cliOdeon Theatres Ord. 5/-...|| 43/9 
5p | 13 6/-b| 4/6a 15 15. | 310 0|| 4273 | 34/6 746| 24a |\Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/—.|| 38/6 
10g 1%6| 15 a 108 10 | 3 2 6 || 76/3 | 68/- a| 10 6|\Tate and Lyle Ord. Stk. £1..|) 74/6 | 
141/103/115/- 16 a! 16 40/- | 138/9 | 217 9) 45/9 | 36/9 15 c| 15 c}\Triplex Safety Glass 10/-...|} 37/3 
334 °| 29) || 10/-6| 10/-@ 34 | se [219 5 1239 | 97/6 || 10 @ (4)12} > [Tube Investments Ora. fi. 115/-_ | 
1} | 13 $20 b| tlika 1 1 2 8 9t/ 87/14 | 71/3 3 83 5 \\Turner & Newall Ord. £1...|| 81/10}! 
lity isi 6/-a| 6/-6b aut 14% |3 9 3 | 46/44 | 36/74 || (k)17}6| 74a ||United Molasses Ord. 6/8.. 43/6 
29% | 2 +69.07c tlabe D 28 | 2 8 6t| 44/9 /6 4 cj 4 c|\Wall Paper Defd. {1....... 39/6 
iN ‘ 19 6} 11 a@/|/Royal Exchange {1........ 11 ll | 214 6 || 83/3 | 67/6 35 6} 10 a Woolworth Ona. b S/mseeee- 78/6 
uv 3/36 3/34 Royal £1, fully paid. Se .-} ll ll [219 0) 
Breweries, & | T1/- | 58/9 35 b| 27a }|Ashanti Golditelds Prd. 4/~.|} 65/3 | 
191/6 |172/6 t5 a) 15 5 Bass Ratcntf Ord. Stk, ir: 188/6 | 190/6 | 2 2 OF! 93/9 | 72/- 124] 12} c||Cons. Glds. of S. Africa £1../| 91/103) 
120/- [1086/3 6ha 13} d | Distillers Co. Ord. Stk. 117/- | 118/3 | 3 7 6 || 20: | 14% | 30 30 b|\De Beers (Def.) {2}........ ‘| 203 
155/3 |135/6 11 a@| 18 b |\Guinness (A.) Ord. Stk. £1..|| 151/6 | 152/6 | 3.16 0 | 35/- | 30/3} || §3$a| 3 |\Randfonteih Ord. {1....... | 34/44 | 
120/6 | 97/6 7 aj 18 b |\Ind Coope &e. Ord. Stk. £1.|| 113/- | 117/éxd) 4 5 0! Sit 6 i 15 10 a |\Rhokana Corp. Ord. {1..... i 63 | 
108/6 | 91/6 8 a} 13 b ‘Mitchells & Butlers Ord. £1.|; 106/- | 106/- 319 0 |) 13/3 | 10/1) || Nilc| Nilc |{Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- 12/9 | 
146/- (115/- || +10 6| +5 aS. African Ord. Stk. £1.. 141/6 | 145/- | 2 1 9) 6x 5h || 45 a@| 45 6 |\Sub Nigel Ord. 10/- ....... 53 
46/3 | 38/- 5$6| 2} |\Taylor Walker Ord. Stk. fi.) 4276 | 42/9 | 314 : | 13 9% | 5/66) 2/6a\\Union Cp. 12/6 ty. pd. ..... | 12h | 
9/- | a! jth 6 a| 14 bb ‘Watney Combe Def Def. Stk. £1)) 94/6 | 97/- | 4 2 6 | St Nil {| Nil |W. Witwatersrand 2/6... .. HSH} 
) Intern cs 3 neat Final div. ~{e) Last two yearly divs. (d) a Sect payment 16° from War Contingencies Reserve. 
(f) 0% 


(hk) Allowing for exchange. 


{k) Includes 2}% tax free, yleld basis 27}%. 


(m) Yield basis 80%. 
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AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £&3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - = £&3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 


AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 18 Branches and Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and vides exceptional 


facilities for financing every description of trade with the East. 
Deposits for Period 


are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 

28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 















NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Gelony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (8. India) Mandalay Mombasa | Colo 
Amritsar Colombe Nuwara Nairobi Briti 
Bombay Dethi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja \ Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 


Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... we «os Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ee» £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee -»» £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... eee --+ £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern. Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


















COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Anstralian Government. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. Bankers 
to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 
of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State of South 
Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Govern- 
ment of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 
3,946 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia, 













As at 30th June, 1945—General Bank Balances ... aa eo. £451,095,525 
Savings Bank Balances ... poe «-- 967,559,340 

Note Issue Department ... on «+. 195,097,356 

Rural Credits’ Department ae ae 2,503,625 

Mortgage Bank Bapertanect ii 1,752,835 

Other Items ... oe eve an -» 24,311,911 

£1,042,325,592 


A. H, LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chiel Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - 15,000,000 
CEED - 88,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED + 64,000,000 
(1944 Accounts: : 





THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 


Paid-up Capital .. .. 0. os +» ee $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund + oa aes tile oe +» $26,000,000 
Total Assets over... od . a wile -  $500000,000 


ae facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, New 


. . ° 
Cuba, Puerto Rica, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
at New York. 


Address enquiries to London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. MacLeopv, Manager. 





Printed im Greet S-itain by St. CLeMents Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published week!, 
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‘THE HONGKONG AND’ SHANGHA| 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP. $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING. - - « £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily) , 
9, GRACGECHURGH STREET, LONDON, £E.C.3, 
Chief Manager: A. Monae, O.B.E, 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Etc. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
®, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 


an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, ig 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 



















UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AND SOCIAL ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the following posts which will b 
from ist —e 1946, or from such other date earlier or beter — 
arran i— " 


1, Lecturer in Social Economics—salary range £500-£800, 

2. Lecturer in Social Science—salary range £500-£800. 

3, Lecturer in Economics (especially Money and Banking)—salary 
range £400-£600. . 

4. Research Appointments in (a) Trade Union History and Structure: 
and (b) Local Government—salary range £400-£600. , 

5. Assistant in Social Economics—salary range £340-£380, 

Further particulars from the undersigned, by whom applications wil! 
be received up to 15th February, 1946. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of University Court, 
December, 1945. 





PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Research Associate in 
4 the National Institute of Economic and Social Research. Candi- 
dates should have some training in Economics and Statistics and, if 
possible, experience of research work on economic problems. Stipend 
will be from £600 to £1,000 a year, according to qualifications and 
experience; the appointment will be in the first instance for two yee. 
and will carry membership of the F.S.8.U.—Applications should be 
addressed to the Secretary, 53, Romney Street, estminster, S.W.1, 


in 





VACANCY with excellent prospects has arisen for a Sales Manager 
4 in the Chemical industry. Applicants must have had good educa- 
tion, preferably with University degree and a fair knowledge of 
Chemistry and at least ten years’ executive experience, with knowledge 
vf modern methods of Industrial Sales Management and market research. 
A high standard of integrity, ability, leadership and _ strength of 
character is essential. Age not more than 40, The post, which is 
permanent, carries a substantial four-figure salary.—Apply, giving brief 
particulars of age, education, training and subsequent experience, to 
we zt. The Economist, Brettenham Trouse, Lancaster Place, London, 


\ YINES. A newly formed Wime Society enables you to secure 4 
, minimum monthly quota of selected wines at less than retail 
prices. Send a 2$d. stamp for full details as to how you can enjoy 


membership.—The Commonwealth Wine Society, 13, Great James Street. 
London, 1, 





———— 
Ee a 





Rr taught by a Russian.—HAM 3801. 


tt 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. — (Incorporate? ¥ a 
Canada with Limfted Liability.—-DIVIDEND NOTICE.—PREFEREN 
TOCK.—At_a meeting of the Board of Directors held today 4 
dividend Swe per out. on he srenerencs 2 Be in reqpest of - year 
was ared payable on ruary , to st olders 0 
at 3 p.m. 6n December 31, 1945.— er of the Board, FREDERICK 
BRAMLEY, Secretary. Montreal, ber 10, 1945. 


‘ —— 
— a 


Romane DEPT. of Labour Party. Wanted (1) Local Government 
/ Officer. Take charge Local Government Section Research Depa 
ment. nsible giving information assistance Labour Grows 
Experience Local Government, Labour Movement and drafting ability 
essential. Comm, sal. £450. p.a., plus £52 bonus. 


(2) Editorial Assistant, Responsible editing Labour Discussion Sa 
pamphlets, Labour Bulletin, Labour Year Book, Speakers a 
Handbooks, etc. Writing ability essential, Enclose examples «ce 
etc. Comm, sal. £400 p.a., plus £52 bonus. 


(3) Research Assistant. Knowledge economics, Labour Movement - 
drafting ability essential. Enelose examples writing. Sal. £9 P 
plus £52 bonus. 


Application Forms, which should be returned by January 7, 1946. {4 
the Secretary, Labour Party. ‘Transport House, Smith Square, 5." 


ee 
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